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BLASPHEMY AND BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. 


THERE are strong and obvious objections to criticisms by judges on 
each other’s judgments, but I think that there are some exceptions 
to the rule. One of these occurs when the interest and importance 
of the matter adjudicated upon is rather moral and historical than 
strictly legal, and when the practical object of the criticism is not to 
take one side or another in a controverted matter, but to suggest the 
best means of dealing with what may be regarded as an admitted 
blemish in the existing law. In such cases the expression of a 
difference of opinion does not involve anything approaching to 
censure or to want of respect, and is, as it seems to me, as consistent 
with the deference due to a colleague, who is also primus inter pares, 
as it is with long and uninterrupted personal friendship. 

The justly celebrated summing-up of Lord Coleridge in the case 
of R. ». Foote and Others, raises questions which I think fall within 
this principle. With the sentiment which pervades the summing 
up I cordially agree, and I admire as much as any one the manner in 
which it is expressed. My only objection to it is that I fear 
that its merits may be transferred illogically to the law which it 
expounds and lays down, and that thus a humane and enlightened 
judgment may tend to perpetuate a bad law by diverting public 
attention from its defects. The law I regard as essentially and 
fundamentally bad. I earnestly wish that the Legislature should 
improve it, and this being so, I think myself justified in stating 
the reasons why I am compelled to dissent from the view of it which 
has been taken by Lord Coleridge. 

The law relating to blasphemy and blasphemous libel and other 
offences against religion has had an extremely curious history, 
which I tried to relate in a work’ published about a year ago. 
It was supposed by most persons to have become obsolete for all 
practical purposes, as no prosecution for the offence had attracted 
any public attention, if, indeed, any such prosecution had occurred 


(1) History of the Criminal Law, vol. ii. pp. 470-75. But see the whole chapter on 
Offences against Religion, pp. 396-497. 
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since 1857, when a man of the name of Pooley was tried for it on the 
Western Circuit by the late Mr. Justice Coleridge. Several recent 
prosecutions have, however, shown that this is not the case, but it is 
supposed that the law has been laid down in such a manner as to 
secure full liberty of discussion upon religious subjects, even if 
such discussion goes so far as to deny the truth of the Christian 
religion, the existence of God, and the doctrine of a future state of 
existence. And no doubt the summing-up of Lord Coleridge in 
the case of R. v. Foote’ does go to that length. He says in one 
place (page 28): ‘“ If the decencies of controversy are observed, even 
the fundamentals of religion may be attacked without a person 
being guilty of blasphemous libel;” and other expressions to the 
same effect occur in other parts of it. In short, if this view of the 
law is correct, the offence of blasphemous libel must now be taken to 
consist, not in the nature of the matter published, but in a neglect 
of “the decencies of controversy.” But is this view correct? Does 
the judgment in which it is contained provide sufficiently for the 
freedom of religious discussion? I am sorry to say that I feel 
obliged to answer each question in the negative ; and my object in 
writing this article is to show that further security for freedom of 
discussion on these subjects is required, and that the Legislature 
ought to give it. 

In the work already referred to I have entered at full length into 
the history, from the earliest times, of the law relating to offences 
against religion. In a highly compressed form, it is as follows. 

What the legal powers of the bishops were before the Conquest is 
an obscure question. They seem to have been very great both in 
religious and in civil matters; but however this may have been, 
William the Conqueror strengthened their ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and separated their courts from the ordinary hundred and 
county courts. For several centuries after the Conquest all offences 
connected with religion were punished exclusively by spiritual 
censures, though there are one or two obscure and doubtful instances 
in which the civil power perhaps interfered to punish, or help to 
punish, heresy or apostacy, and though excommunication had civil 
consequences. The courts by which this system was administered 
had far greater importance, and a much more prominent place in 
the daily life of those times, and indeed, down to 1640, than is 
commonly supposed. 

They had at one time unfettered power of life and death. 
Early in the fifteenth century, in consequence of the rise of the 
Lollards, statutes were passed by Henry IV. and Henry V. by which 
the bishops were empowered to arrest persons suspected of heresy, to 
try them, to condemn them, and to hand them over for execution to the 
sheriffs, who were thereupon to burn them alive. At the same time, by 


(1) The Summing-up in the Case of R. v. Foote and Others. Revised, and with a Preface 
by the Lord Chicf Justice of England. Stevens & Sons. 1883. 
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what I believe to have been a gross usurpation, not unaccompanied 
by fraud, a theory was devised that there was at common law, inde- 
pendently of any statute, a power to burn heretics by a writ called 
the writ De Heretico Comburendo. These statutes remained in 
force about one hundred and fifty years. They were repealed in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and replaced by others, which, though 
more capricious were less harsh. They were revived during the 
reign of Mary, and abolished by Elizabeth. 

The statutory provisions against heretics having been repealed, 
powers were conferred upon the Queen to issue what was known as the 
High Commission, which exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction in rela- 
tion to all manner of offences connected with religion and morals, 
and, amongst others, in cases of heresy, and writings on religious 
subjects which were considered objectionable or blasphemous. 

In 1640 the Court of High Commission was abolished, on account 
of its tyrannical proceedings ; and all the other ecclesiastical courts 
were by the same Act deprived of their coercive jurisdiction, and 
remained abolished till after the Restoration. 

Under the Commonwealth several laws, of various degrees of 
severity, were passed punishing atheism, blasphemy, and some other 
forms of opinion regarded as heretical. _ 

After the Restoration the old ecclesiastical courts were revived ; 
but the ex officio oath, which was the great instrument of their 
procedure, being abolished, their powers ceased to be of much prac- 
tical importance. The so-called common law writ De Heretico 
Comburendo, which had been used on a few occasions after the repeal 
of the statutes of Henry IV. and Henry V., was abolished in 1677. 
Thus in the reign of Charles IT. all the courts and modes of procedure 
by which heresy and blasphemy had formerly been punished were 
disabled or abolished. On the other hand, the general feeling 
against the expression of atheistical or anti-Christian opinions, and 
against blasphemy in the narrower sense of the word, were still 
strong, and had not been much affected by the abolition of the 
different courts and methods of procedure referred to. Indeed, 
when Parliament in 1677 abolished the writ De Heretico Comburendo, 
they were careful to avoid any alteration in the offences to which it 
applied. The Act (29 Ch. II., s. 9) concludes with the following 
proviso: “ Nothing in this Act shall extend or be construed to 
take away or abridge the jurisdiction of Protestant archbishops or 
bishops, or any other judges of any ecclesiastical courts, in cases of 
atheism, blasphemy, heresie, or schism, and other damnable doctrines 
and opinions.” 

In this state of things, the Court of King’s Bench took upon itself 
some of the functions of the old Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission, and treated as misdemeanours at common law many 
things which those courts had formerly punished. It openly claimed 

u2 
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and acted in the character of custos morum, as in the famous case 
of Sir Charles Sedley.* 

This was the origin of the modern law as to blasphemy and blas- 
phemous libel, which has been enforced, as occasion required, from 
that time to our own by indictments in the common criminal courts. 
I do not propose on the present occasion to go through the different 
cases which have been decided upon it. I have done so at consider- 
able length in the work already referred to. 

The object of this condensed account of its history is to show the 
position which it holds in reference to other parts of the law, a mat- 
ter which in itself throws great light on its nature. The question at 
present at issue, is this—Does the offence of blasphemy or blasphemous 
libel consist in a neglect of the ‘“decencies of controversy,’ or in the 
expression of certain opinions which the law forbids to be expressed? 
Is it a question of manner, or of substance ? 

The first step towards an answer to it is that beyond all contro- 
versy the expression of atheistical or blasphemous opinions, in any 
shape whatever, was treated as a crime from the beginning of the 
fifteenth to the early part of the seventeenth century, and that 
during the whole of that period, and down to the year 1677, the 
opinion prevailed that it was not only a crime, but a capital crime at 
common law, punishable by burning alive. 

The next step is that the existing law as to blasphemy and blas- 
phemous libel originated in a recognition by the Court of King’s 
Bench, as being misdemeanours at common law, of some of the offences 
which used to be punished by the Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Commission. This strongly suggests to my mind that the Court of 
King’s Bench punished—in a different degree, no doubt, and according 
to a different form of procedure—substantially the same offences as 
had previously been punished by other courts. But notoriously the 
older courts punished atheism, heresy, and blasphemy, on the double 
ground that it was a crime to express certain opinions at all, and an 
aggravation of that crime to express them in offensive language. 
Why, then, should it be supposed that the Court of King’s Bench 
looked to the style and not to the substance of the matter pub- 








(1) The particulars of Sedley's case are thus quaintly reported by Siderfin :— 


“Mich. 15 Ch. IT. Sir Ch. 8. fuit indict al common Ley pur 

“Le Roy v Sr. Charles Sedley several misdemeanours encounter le Peace del Roy 
(Nov. 1664). et que fueront al grand scandal de Christianity. 

Et le cause fuit que il monstra son nude corps in un balcony in Covent Garden al grand 
multitude de people at la fist tiel choses et parle tiel parolles, &c. (monstrant ascun par- 
ticulars de son misbehaving) et cet indictment fuit overtement lu a luy in court et fuit 
dit a luy per les justices que coment la ne fuit a cel temps ascun Star Chamber uncore 
ils voil fair luy de scaver que cest Court est Custos Morum de touts les subjects le Roy. 
Et est ore haut temps de punnier tiels profane actions fit encounter tout modesty queux 
sont;cy frequent sicome nient solement Christianity mes auxy morality ad estre dere- 


linquy.” He was fined 200 marks, imprisoned a week, and bound over to be of good 
behaviour for three years. 
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lished? I cannot myself believe that in point of fact they did so. 
It seems to me that their decisions throughout, from the time of 
Lord Hale till the last case decided before that of R. v. Foote, 
have laid down the same doctrine and have based it on the same 
principle. The doctrine is that it is a crime either to deny the 
truth of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, or to 
hold them up to ridicule or contempt. The principle is stated in 
the form—a form open to obvious objections—that Christianity 
is apart of the law of the land. Ido not think that justice is 
done to this principle by those who suppose the courts by which 
it was stated to mean that it is in all cases criminal to find fault 
with any part of the law of theland. It would be easy to quote from 
the most authoritative writers—Hale, for instance, and Blackstone— 
cases in which the defects of the law as it stood in their time are clearly 
pointed out and remedies for it proposed. I think that what was 
meant was that a belief in the great articles of the Christian religion, 
and in particular a belief in God, God’s providence, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, as revealed by Jesus Christ, gave 
a sanction to the whole system of human law which nothing else 
could give, and that whatever tended to weaken that sanction tended 
to the subversion of society, and ought therefore to be punished. 
The following passage from Blackstone’ expresses this view as 
clearly as it can be expressed : 


‘* Doubtless, the preservation of Christianity as a national religion is, 
abstracted from its own intrinsic truth, of the utmost consequence to the 
civil state, which a single instance will sufficiently demonstrate. The 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments, the entertaining just 
ideas of the moral attributes of the Supreme Being, and a firm persuasion 
that he superintends and will finally compensate every action in human life 
(all which are clearly revealed in the doctrines and forcibly inculcated in the 
precepts of our Saviour Christ), these are the grand foundations of all judicial 
oaths which call God to witness the truth of those facts which perhaps may be 
only known to him and the party attesting. All moral evidence, therefore, ail 
confidence in human veracity, must be weakened by irreligion and overthrown 
by infidelity. Wherefore all affronts to Christianity, or endeayours to depre- 
ciate its efficacy, are highly deserving of human punishment.” 


He goes on to justify on this ground the statute 9 and 10 Wm. IIL, 
c. 32,? to which I shall have further occasion to refer. 


A little further on he defines the offence of blasphemy : 


‘‘ The fourth species of offence, therefore, more immediately against God and 
religion is that of blasphemy against the Almighty by denying his Being or 
Providence, or by contumelious reproaches of our Saviour Christ. Whither 
also may be referred all profune scoffing at the Holy Scripture or exposing it 
to contempt or ridicule.”’ * 


In all this there is not a word of the supposed right to attack 


either theism or Christianity seriously and in good faith. The 


(1) Com. Second Edition, iv. 43. 
(2) In the Revised Statutes it is numbered c. 35. 
(3) iv. 59, This passage is a quotation from 1 Hawkins, P. C. 358. Curwood’s edition. 
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theory is as plain and concise as possible: The truth of some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity is essential to the welfare 
of society ; therefore every one shall be punished who denies, reviles, 
or ridicules them. 

Personally, I do not hold this opinion; but I say that it is the 
theory of the law of England, as understood and practised from the 
Restoration to the present day. 

Lord Coleridge in his summing-up says that he is not satisfied that 
the law ever was laid down otherwise than as he stated it; and he 
takes three cases, divided, as he says, roughly by two intervals each 
of about one hundred years, of which he says: “I find the law, as 
I understand it and have laid it down to you, to be laid down 
practically in the same way in all those cases.” The three cases in 
question are R. v. Taylor,' decided by Lord Hale; R. v. Woolston? 
{about 1720), decided in Lord Raymond’s time; and R. v. Wad- 
dington® (1822)—which Lord Coleridge naturally considers of high 
authority, as it was decided by Lord Tenterden, C.J., and Bayley, 
Holroyd, and Best, JJ. He says that the case binds him; and he 
directed the jury according to what he conceived to be its meaning. 
After the most careful study of the cases referred to, I am unable 
to agree in Lord Coleridge’s view of them. Each of them appears 
to me to proceed upon the principles stated by Hawkins and Black- 
stone, and to be inconsistent with any other view of the law. They 
seem‘to be well chosen for the purpose of illustrating the law. 
There are many others, but I think these are perfectly fair illustra- 
tions of what has often been laid down. 

The first in order is the case of R. v. Taylor. The words used 
were, ‘“‘ That Jesus Christ was a bastard and a whoremaster; that 
religion was a cheat; that he feared neither God, the devil, or man.” 
Upon this Lord Hale said: “That such kind of wicked and blasphe- 
mous words were not only an offence against God and religion, but 
a crime against the laws, State, and Government, and therefore 
punishable in this (the King’s Bench) Court; that to say religion is 
a cheat, is to dissolve all those obligations whereby civil societies are 
preserved ; and Christianity being parcel of the laws of England, 
therefore to reproach the Christian religion is to speak in subver- 
sion of the law.” Lord Coleridge says that the first part of these 
observations only, constitutes what Lord Hale held—that “ you may 
find expressions which seem to go further in the reasons which he 
gives,” but that all that he actually held was “‘ such kind of wicked 
blasphemous words” are a blasphemous libel. He adds, “If they 
came before me, I too should hold them without hesitation to be a 
blasphemous libel.” 

The question is whether according to Lord Hale the substance or 


(1) Ventris, 293. (2) Strange, 834; Fitzgibbon, 64. 
(3) Barnwell and Cresswell, 26. 
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the form is the important thing; whether the law forbids the 
expression in any language whatever of certain opinions, or whether 
it only enjoins an observance of “the decencies of controversy.” 
Examine Lord Hale’s observations on each of these suppositions. If 
the view taken is that the substance of the things said makes the 
crime, the whole is not merely consistent, but plain and simple. 
The fundamental doctrines of Christianity are the great sanction 
of civil society. You revile the author of Christianity and de- 
nounce religion as a cheat: this is a crime against the State. 
What can be clearer, more simple, more completely in accordance 
with what, as we know from other sources, was the opinion of 
Lord Hale himself, and of all the most eminent men of his time ? 
Next, suppose that Lord Hale held Lord Coleridge’s view, that 
even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked if the decencies 
of controversy are observed—how is it possible to reconcile such 
an opinion with such a judgment? In the first place, in order 
to do so the reason on which the decision is based must be set 
aside and distinguished from the decision itself. If a man hasa 
right to say in respectful language that religion is not true, can 
it possibly be alleged that “to say religion is a cheat is to dis- 
solve all those obligations by whieh civil societies are preserved,” 
and is therefore a crime? I cannot myself believe that the word 
“ cheat’ can make any difference. <A serious and perfectly respectful 
argument to show religion to be false has a much greater tendency 
to invalidate any sanction which it may give to society than the use 
of the word “cheat.” Again, if Lord Hale held Lord Coleridge’s 
view, how is it possible to explain not only his words but his silence ? 
Why did he not tell the jury that Taylor had a right to attack even 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity if he did so in good faith 
and in decent language, and that the question for the jury to deter- 
mine was whether the language used was decent and was employed 
in good faith? In fact, his language is inconsistent with such a 
direction. He held, to take Lord Coleridge’s own view of the case, that 
‘such kind of wicked blasphemous words” are a blasphemous libel, 
apparently whether used in good faith and by way of serious argu- 
ment or not. What is more singular, is that Lord Coleridge says that 
if they came before him he “ should hold them without hesitation to 
be a blasphemous libel.”” I do not understand how he could do so 
consistently with the doctrine laid down in other parts of the 
summing-up. He certainly did not do so in Foote’s case, although 
the words used and the pictures exhibited appear from the indict- 
ment’ to have been at least as offensive as the words used by Taylor. 
I should consider them much more offensive. To say that Christ 


(1) Given in R. v. Ramsey and Others. Cababé & Ellis, 126. The passage referred 
to as to the birth of Christ is too disgusting to quote. It is printed at p. 128. The 
pictures are described at pp. 130, 131. 
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was “a bastard ”’ is coarse and brutal; but to expand the assertion 
into ten or twelve lines of the foulest ribaldry, in which it is 
difficult to say whether indecency or vulgarity is the predomi- 
nating feature, is surely much worse. I do not know. why Lord 
Coleridge should be prepared to “ hold without hesitation ” that the 
use of the one word constituted a blasphemous libel, whilst he 
thought it necessary to direct the jury that it was for them to say 
whether the foul tirade to which I have referred was or was not 
“a permissible attack on the religion of the country.” Every 
expression used by Taylor may upon the principle laid down by 
Lord Coleridge have been justifiable. Ifthe miraculous part of the 
account of the birth of Christ is not believed, and if it is believed 
that he was not the son of Joseph, Taylor’s expression is merely the 
blunt statement of a fact. As to the other word used it goes a step, 
but only one step, beyond some of M. Renan’s delicate phrases.’ It 
can hardly be the law that a man should be allowed to say that all 
religion is false, but that it should be a blasphemous libel to say it 
is a cheat. And if aman has aright to deny the existence both of 
God and of the devil, why should he be forbidden to say that he fears 
neither of them ? 

The next case referred to by Lord Coleridge is that of R. ». 
Woolston. He says of it that “ Woolston was convicted of blas- 
phemous discourses upon the miracles of our Lord. The court, as 
reported by Fitzgibbon, lay very great stress on what they call 
‘ general and indecent attacks,’ and carefully state that they did not 
intend to include disputes between men on controverted matters. 
That is the law as laid down by Lord Raymond, a great lawyer no 
doubt, and a man of high character: though of much which Lord 
Raymond says, and of many of the expressions in his judgment, I 
think that time and change have destroyed the authority.” 

The reports of Woolston’s case are very meagre. I have not seen 
his book, but a full account of it is given by my brother in his 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” According to this account, 
he was half mad and wholly absurd. ‘‘ Through six straggling dis- 
courses Woolston attempts to make fun of the miracles. There are 


(1) ‘* Les femmes en effet accueillaient Jésus avec empressement. I] avait avec elles 
ces maniéres reservées qui rendent possible une fort douce union d’idées entre les deux 
sexes.” ‘‘ Trois ou quatre Galiléenncs devouées accompagnaient toujours le jeune maitre, 
et se disputaient le plaisir de 1l’écouter et le soigner tour 4 tour.” Vie de Jésus, 15th ed., 
p. 157. I can imagine a Christian feeling more aggrieved and pained by this exquisitely 
delicate language than by Taylor’s rough word ; but that is a matter of taste. 

(2) English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, i. 228-37. Woolston’s critics appear to 
have been nearly as absurd as himself. He was answered, amongst others, by Bishop 
Smalbroke, who was nicknamed ‘‘ Split-Devil,’”’ for making use of the following argu- 
ment about the miracle of the swine: ‘‘This permission of Jesus to the evil spirit, 
was amply compensated by casting a whole legion of devils out of one person—that is, 


by suffering about three of them to enter into each hog, instead of about six thousand of 
them keeping possession of one man.” 
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at intervals queer gleams of distorted sense, and even of literary 
power, in the midst of his buffoonery . . . He is a mere buffoon, 
jingling his cap and bells on a sacred theme ; and his strange ribaldry 
is painful even to those for whom the supernatural glory of the 
Temple has long utterly faded away.” After giving an illustration 
or two, Mr. Stephen says: “His comments on other miracles are a 
mere running fire of such strange unseemly fooling.” He, however, 
professed himself to be a Christian. His view was that, taken 
literally, the miraculous narratives of the Gospel were absurd and 
incredible ; but that they were not to be taken literally, but allegori- 
eally. ‘‘ He saw in the marriage at Cana, for example, the mystical 
union of Christ and his Church. The want of wine means the 
deficiency of the Holy Spirit; the good wine substituted for the bad 
means the substitution of spiritual for literal interpretations. Moses 
is the governor of the feast, and all the fowls of the air are to be 
invited—meaning all spiritual and heavenly-minded Christians. In 
defence of these theories he quotes Augustine and other Fathers. 
The case is shortly reported in Strange, and more fully in Fitz- 


gibbon. The following is the account of it given in Starkie on 
Libel? :— 


‘The defendant had been convicted of publishing five libels wherein the 
miracles of Jesus Christ were turned into ridicule, and his life and conyer- 
sation exposed and vilified. It was moved in arrest of judgment that the 
offence was not punishable in the temporal courts ; but the court declared they 
would not suffer it to be debated whether to write against Christianity in 
general was not an offence of temporal cognizance. It was contended on 
the part of the defendant that the intent of the book was merely to show that 
the miracles of Jesus were not to be taken in a literal but in an allegorical 
sense; and therefore that the book could not be considered as aimed at 
Christianity in general, but merely as attacking one proof of the divine mission. 
But the court was of opinion that the attacking Christianity in that way was 
attempting to destroy the very foundation of it; and though there were pro- 
fessions in the book to the effect that the design of it was to establish Chris- 
tianity upon a true foundation, by considering those variations in Scripture as 
emblematical and prophetical, yet that such professions could not be credited, 
and that the rule was ‘allegatio contra factum non est admittenda,’ and the 
court, in declaring that they would not suffer it to be debated whether writing 
against Christianity in general was a temporal offence, desired that it might be 
noticed that they laid their stress upon the term general, and did not intend to 
include disputes between learned men on controverted points; and Lord Ray- 
mond, C.J., in delivering the opinion of the court said: ‘I would have it 
taken notice of that we do not meddle with any differences in opinion, and 
that we interfere only where the very root of Christianity is struck at ;’ and 
with him agreed the whole court.” 


Time and change may or may not have destroyed the authority of 
many of the expressions in Lord Raymond’s judgment; but they 
most surely have destroyed the judgment itself if the summing-up in 
R. v. Foote is correct. The proposition that “ It isa temporal offence 
to write against the truth of Christianity in general,” which is the 


(1) Folkard’s Starkie, 595-6. 
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foundation of the judgment in R. vr. Woolston, and the proposition 
that “If the decencies of controversy are observed, even the funda- 
mentals of religion may be attacked without a person being guilty of 
blasphemous libel,” which is the direction of Lord Coleridge in R. v. 
Foote, appear to me to be contradictory. It is to be observed that 
though Woolston’s language appears to have been highly indecent 
and objectionable in itself, and apart from the subject-matter, it was 
treated as being criminal not on account of its style, but on account 
of its substance, because, in the opinion of the court, it ‘struck at the 
root of Christianity ””—because it “attempted todestroy the foundations 
of Christianity: ” not at all because “the decencies of controversy ” 
were not observed, although no doubt they were in fact violated. 
The last of the cases which Lord Coleridge refers to is R. v. 
Waddington.’ His observations on it are as follows :— 


‘‘There is then the case which is commonly cited as bringing the law 
down almost to our own times—the case of R. v. Waddington, tried before 
Lord Tenterden and reported in Barnewell and Cresswell. The words of 
the libel were that Jesus Christ was an impostor, a murderer [in principle *j, 
and a fanatic. The Lord Chief Justice laid it down that it was a libel, anda 
juryman asked the Lord Chief Justice whether a work which denied the divinity 
of our Saviour was a libel. Now, mark the answer given by Lord Tenterden, 
one of the most cautious and justly respected of men. He answered that a 
work speaking of Jesus Christ in the language referred to was a libel. (Chris- 
tianity being a part of the law of the land.?] That ruling was questioned in 
the King’s Bench, before Lord Tenterden himself and Bayley, Holroyd, and 
Best, JJ. The three judges first named were as great lawyers as ever adorned 
our Bench ; and though Best, J., was a much abler judge than it is nowadays 
the fashion to call him, still no one but would consider him the inferior of the 
other three. But when the case was moved in the King’s Bench, Lord Ten- 
terden said: ‘I told the jury that any publication in which our Saviour was 
spoken of in the language used in this publication’ was a libel, and I have no 
doubt whatever thatit isso. I have no doubt it is a libel to publish the words 
that our Saviour was an impostor, a murderer [in principle*], and a fanatic.’ Mr. 
Justice Bayley says : ‘It appears to me that the direction of the Lord Chief 
Justice was perfectly right. There cannot be any doubt thata work which does 
not merely deny the godhead of Jesus Christ, but which states him to have been an 
impostor and a murderer [in ‘principle*], is at common law® a [blasphemous * | 
libel, and that therefore the direction was right in point of law.’ Mr. Justice 
Best gives a longer judgment, in more rhetorical language butto the same 
effect, and he concludes, ‘It is not necessary for me to say whether it be 
libellous to argue from the Scriptures against the divinity of Christ. That is 
not what the defendant professes to do.’ [He° argues against the divinity of 
Christ by denying the truth of the Scriptures. A work containing such argu- 
ments, published maliciously, which the jury have found in this case, is by | 
‘the common law a libel, and the Legislature has never altered the (this) law, 
nor can it ever do so while the Christian religion is considered to be the basis 
of that law.’ Now, this is the case which is often cited, I must think by those 





(1) Barnewell and Cresswell, 26. I notice a few unimportant deviations from the 
precise language of the report. The italics throughout are Lord Coleridge’s. 

(2) These words are in the Report. 

(3) In the Report it is ‘‘ was at common law and still is.” 

(4) This word is not in the Report. (5) In the Report. 
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who have not read it, as an authority that any attack upon Christian doctrine, 
however respectful and decent in language, is by law a blasphemous libel. Itis 
authority, I think, for nothing of the kind. It binds me here, no doubt, and I 
shall direct you according to what I conceive is its meaning.” 


It is probable that this case may have been cited as proving a 
proposition which it does not prove; and I agree with Lord Coleridge 
that it cannot be said to lay down in terms the proposition which he 
states as not being affirmed by it. I think, however, that it implies 
that proposition, and that it is inconsistent with—though I cannot say 
that, like R. v. Woolston, it is contradictory to—the proposition that 
the fundamental doctrines of religion may be attacked if the decencies 
of controversy are observed. In the first place, what was the direc- 
tion the whole court held to be proper? It was that it is a libel to 
speak of Christ as an impostor, a murderer in principle, and a fanatic. 
This direction appears to have been quite unqualified, and to have 
been founded on the principle that Christianity is a part of the law 
of the land. Not a word-was said about the decencies of controversy, 
or to the effect that the jury must go behind the words and look to 
the intention and good faith of the author. Lord Tenterden and Mr. 
Justice Bayley say that it isa libel to publish the words just quoted. Is 
it credible that any judge of that court would have directed a jury, 
that it is not necessarily a libel to publish the words “The God 
whom Christian love and adore is depicted in the Bible with a 
character more bloodthirsty then a Bengal tiger’? or the words 
‘“‘The very crimes which God once on a time scandalously licensed 
for the special behoof of his chartered libertines’? Can it be true 
that it must be a libel to publish the words “Jesus Christ is an 
impostor, a murderer in principle, and a fanatic,’ and yet that it 
need not necessarily be a libel to publish words (I do not quote 
them) implying that God “instigated and condoned” every sort of 
crime, including “lying, killing, and adultery”? Either of these 
directions may be correct, but it appears to me impossible that both 
can be so. 

It appears to me incredible that Lord Tenterden could have ruled 
as he did if he had held Lord Coleridge’s view of the law, not only 
because he says nothing of decency, or good faith, or intention, but 
because there is really nothing in the language used in Waddington’s 
case which, apart from the meaning it conveys, can be regarded as 
indecent. As to the expression ‘murderer in principle ’’ I do not 
understand what it can have meant; but in the mind of an excited 
controversialist it might possibly be suggested by such a text as, “I 
came not to send peace, but a sword.” “Impostor” and “ fanatic ” 
are words which express, with no special indecency, a view which 
a man might take in good faith of the character of Jesus Christ. Is 
it a blasphemous libel to apply the words impostor or fanatic to 
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Mahomet, who is regarded by many millions of Her Majesty’s subjects 
with a reverence akin to that which not so many more millions of 
her subjects feel for Jesus Christ? According to Lord Coleridge’s 
doctrine, as I understand it, it would be perfectly justifiable to publish 
in good faith, and as the expression of a real belief, such words as 
these: “I believe that Jesus Christ assumed the character of God in- 
carnate, though he knew that he was not entitled to it. I also believe 
that he was a man of very strong religious feeling, and that his 
temperament in certain cases made him act and think unwisely.” 
What is this but expanding into equivalent phrases the two words 
impostor and fanatic ? M. Renan distinctly thinks, for reasons which 
he gives at length, that Jesus Christ was a fanatic and to a certain 
extent an impostor.’ 

The quotations given below show clearly that the opinions expressed 
by the words held to be libellous may be held in good faith. They 
may therefore have been so held by the defendant in R. v. Wadding- 
ton ; and if it was lawful for him (as Lord Coleridge holds) both to 
hold and to express them, what was there to object to in the words 
used ? Would a delicate, mincing circumlocution have made them any 
better ? Can it be the law that a man should be forbidden to use the 
word “impostor ” and be allowed to charge the facts which that word 
aptly describes? This seems to me to be like saying that you 
must not call a man a thief, but that you may say that he fraudu- 
lently and without claim of right and against the owner’s will, 
took and carried away some one else’s purse with intent to appro- 
priate it permanently to himself. 

For these reasons, it appears to me that R. v. Waddington, though 
it certainly does not in express terms assert, does nevertheless imply, 
the doctrine on which the earlier cases proceed, and that it is incon- 
sistent with the law as laid down by Lord Coleridge. 


(1) He says in reference to the Miracles (Vie de Jésus, 16th edition, p. 277): ‘‘ Nous 
admettrons donc sans hésitation que des actes qui seraient maintenant considérés comme 
des traits d’illusion ou de folie ont tenu une grande place dans la vie de Jésus. Faut-il 
sacrifier 4 ce cété ingrat le cété sublime d’une telle vie? Gardons-nous-en!’ And 
again, at p. 331: ‘‘ Jésus n’etait plus libre ; il appartenait 4son réle, et en un sens 4 
I'humanité. Quelquefois on efit dit que sa raison se troublait. Il avait comme des 
angoisses et des agitations intérieures. La grande vision du Royaume de Dieu sans cesse 
flamboyant devant ses yeux lui donnait le vertige. Il faut se rappeler que ses proches 
par moments l’avaient cru fou, que ses ennemis le déclaraient possédé. Son tempéra- 
ment excessivement passionné le portait 4 chaque instant hors des bornes de la nature 
humaine.” In the earlier editions of the same work, unless I am mistaken, the 
raising of Lazarus was described as a pious fraud, to put it plainly. In the sixteenth 
edition this suggestion, which gave offence, is replaced (p. 372-3) by a curious sug- 
gestion that perhaps Mary and Martha suggested to Jesus that if a dead man were 
raised to life the people of Jerusalem might be converted, whereupon ‘‘ Lazare revien- 
drait, pouvait-il dire qu’on ne le croirait pas. Plus tard il s’établit 4 ce sujet de singu- 
liéres méprises. L’hypothése fut changé en un fait.’ I prefer bluntness, I own, to such 
hypotheses as this. 
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I will add one further remark upon it. Every one will agree with 
Lord Coleridge both as to the eminence and as to the caution of 
Lord Tenterden ; but I think that Lord Coleridge does not correctly 
apprehend the point in which in the case of R. v. Waddington his 
predecessor displayed that quality. Lord Coleridge italicises and 
appears to attach importance to the words “such language,” as if 
they indicated that the fault lay, not in the matter expressed, but 
in the words used to express it. In order to understand Lord Ten- 
terden’s ruling we must look at the question to which his words were 
an answer. A jurymanasked him whether a work which denied the 
divinity of our Saviour was a libel? Lord Tenterden’s caution 
appeared in his not giving a direct answer. He did not say that 
such a work would not be a libel; he said to the juryman that a 
work speaking of Jesus Christ in “the language used in the publica- 
tion was a libel.’? He said in the Court of King’s Bench, in per- 
pectly unqualified terms: ‘“‘I have no doubt whatever that it is a 
libel to publish” [apparently in whatever language | ‘that our Saviour 
was 4n impostor and a murderer in principle.” The other judg- 
ments carefully avoid saying that it is not a libel to deny the 
divinity of Christ. Mr. Justice Best expressly says: “It is not 
necessary for me to say whether it be libellous to argue from the 
Scriptures against the divinity of Christ. That is not what the 
defendant proposes to do.” Lord Tenterden and Mr. Justice Bayley 
both chose language which left open that question ; andI think that 
the answer given by Lord Tenterden to the juryman shows that he 
was anxious to do so. In our days, no doubt, it may cause surprise 
that there should be a doubt on such a subject ; but in 1822, when 
R. v. Waddington was decided, the matter was not so clear. Uni- 
tarians, as we should now call them, were excluded from the benefits 
of the Toleration Act (1 W. and M., Sess. 1, c. 18, s. 17); and they were 
also subjected to penalties by 9 and 10 Wm. III., c. 32,s.1. The 
17th section of the Toleration Act, and the part of the statute of Wil- 
liam III. which applied to Unitarians, were repealed by 53 Geo. III. 
ce. 160; but this repeal left the common law as it was, and whether 
the expression of opinions which had been so long the subject of 
special statutory penalties was not punishable at common law was 
a question on which the judges in Waddington’s case might 
naturally not wish to commit themselves. It was not necessary for 
their decision that they should do so; and they accordingly decided 
the case on its own merits. In short, the judgment of the whole 
court seems to me to come to this. Whether it is or not a blas- 
phemous libel to deny the divinity of Christ we are not called upon 
to decide; but we do decide that it is a libel to call him an 
impostor. 

In support of this view I would refer to the case of the Attorney- 
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General v. Pearson (3 Merivale, 353), decided by Lord Eldon in 1817. 
In that case Lord Eldon expressed a doubt whether the impugning 
of the Trinity was not an offence punishable at common law, and 
expressed an opinion that if it was, the law was not altered—either 
by the statute of William III., which. imposed special penalties on 
all persons brought up as Christians who denied that amongst other 
doctrines, or by 53 Geo. III. c. 160, which relieved Unitarians from 
the operation of the statute of William. No doubt the Court of 
Queen’s Bench had this decision in their mind when they decided 
R. v. Waddington. 

Lord Coleridge quotes only one other case, Cowan v. Milbourne 
(L. R., 2 Exch. 230). This, he says, was an action in which the 
owner of some rooms justified a breach of his contract to let them 
on the ground that they were to be used for lectures directed against 
the character of Christ and his teaching. The defendant’s justifica- 
tion was upheld by the court. Lord Chief Baron Kelly’s judg- 
ment, says Lord Coleridge, “ goes the full length of the doctrine” 
[that to attack Christianity is to expose yourself to an indictment for 
libel] ‘‘ contended for; and from his reasons, on the grounds already 
stated, I respectfully dissent. But Lord (then Baron) Bramwell puts 
his concurrence in the judgment on a different ground. He bases 
it on the fact that the statute of William III. is still unrepealed.” 
On this I have only to say that Lord Coleridge admits that Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly so lately as in 1867 judicially took the view of 
the law which I, as at present advised, believe to be the true one. 
Lord Bramwell said nothing against it. He admitted that a lecture 
the title of which was, “The Character and Teachings of Christ ; 
the former defective, the latter misleading,” must be an offence 
against 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. 82. 

I may here notice one case which is not referred to by Lord 
Coleridge, and which probably escaped his attention, as it is not 
often referred to, and is reported only, so far asI know, in the 
Jurist.’ It is, however, a case of very great importance ; because 
it was decided so lately as 1841 by the full Court of Queen’s 
Bench, long after the law as to Roman Catholics, Dissenters, 
Unitarians, and Jews had been put upon its present footing, with 
insignificant exceptions.? The judges who decided it were Lord 
Denman, Mr. Justice Pattison, and Mr. Justice Littledale. The 
indictment is not given in the report, but I had an abstract of it 
made from the original at the Crown Office. It is in three counts, 
each of which sets out a passage of the work prosecuted. It charges 
that the defendant, being a wicked, &., person having no regard for 

(1) 5 Jurist, 529. 


(2) Several obsolete Acts which had long been practically superseded were repealed 


in 1847, and some years afterwards means were taken by which Jews were enabled to 
sit in Parliament. 
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the laws and religion of this realm, but impiously, &c., devising and 
intending to asperse and vilify that part of the Holy Bible which is 
called the Old Testament, published a libel containing impious 
matters of and concerning the Old Testament. The first passage 
begins: ‘“ What wretched stuff this Bible [meaning that part of 
the Holy Bible called the Old Testament] is, to be sure! What 
a random idiot its author must be!” and goes on to advise that 
it should be burnt, “that posterity may never know that we 
believed in such abominable trash ;”” and more to the same purpose, 
in very violent language. The second count is founded on a passage 
which says: ‘‘The great question between you and me is, Is the 
Bible the Word of God, or is it not? I assert that it is not the 
Word of God, and you assert that it is. And I not only assert that 
it is not the Word of God, but that it is a book containing more 
blunders, more ignorance, and more nonsense, than any book to 
be found in the universe.” The third count is founded on a 
passage in which the author says his object is “‘ to expose this book 
[meaning the Old Testament] in such a manner that the children of 
the Stockport Sunday-school will reject it with contempt,” &. The 
case was tried before Lord Denman, and he “ told the jury that if 
they thought the libel tended to question or cast disgrace upon the 
Old Testament it was a libel.” 

The report proceeds: “Thomas moved in arrest of judgment, on 
the ground that it is not blasphemous to libel the Old Testament 
All the cases of indictment for blasphemy against the Holy Scrip- 
tures are for matters directed against Christianity and religion 
together.” He quoted, amongst other things, the passage in Starkic 
referred to by Lord Coleridge. 

Upon this the court gave judgment as follows :— 


Lorp Denman, ©. J. ‘‘ There isno ground for granting a rule in this case. 
Though in most of the cases, I believe not in all, the libel has been against th: 
Old Testament, yet the Old Testament is so connected with the New that i: 
is impossible that such a publication as this could be uttered without reflecting 
upon Christianity in general; and therefore I think an attack upon the Ol 
Testament of the nature described in the indictment is clearly indictable. I: 
is our duty to abide by the law as laid down by our predecessors, and, taking 
the cases which have been referred to as assigning the limits within which « 
publication becomes a blasphemous libel, the publication in question is one. 
As. for the argument that the relaxation of oaths is a reason for departing 
from the law laid down in the old cases, we could not accede to it without 
saying that there is no mode by which religion holds society together but th: 
administration of oaths. That is not so; for religion, without reference to oaths, 
contains: the most powerful sanctions for good conduct, and I may observe 
that: those who have desired the dispensation from the taking of oaths t 
be extended have done so from respect to religion, not from indifferenc 
to it.” 

LitTTLEDALE, J. ‘‘ The Old Testament, independently of its connection with 
and of its prospective reference to Christianity, contains the law of Almighty 
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God; and therefore I have no doubt that this is a libel in law, as it has been 
found to be in fact by the jury.” ! 

Pattison, J. ‘‘ The alleged mistranslation? of a passage in the Year Book 
referred to is not material, because there are other abundant authorities; and it 
is certain that Christianity is part of the law of the land. The argument is 
reduced to this—that an indictment for libel is to be confined to blasphemy 
against the New Testament. But such an argument is scarcely worth any- 
thing, because it is impossible to say that the Old and New Testament are not 
so intimately connected that if the one is true the other is true also; and the 
evidence of Christianity partly consists of the prophecies of the Old Testament.” 


Rule refused. 

This case appears to me of the first importance. There is not one 
word to be found in it of the supposed right to attack in respectful 
language the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Lord Den- 
man’s direction was that if the libel “tended to question or cast dis- 
grace upon the Old Testament it was a libel.” Nothing is said of 
the good faith or intention or of the good manners of the defendant ; 
nor does it appear to have been suggested that anything of the kind 
ought to have been said. The passage from Starkie to which Lord 
Coleridge attached so much importance was referred to by the 
counsel, and was not accepted by the court ; and though the language 
used by the defendant was violent and indecorous, the court do not 
in their judgment refer to that fact, but treat it as a crime to attack 
Christianity in general, on the ground that their predecessors had 
done so, and on the ground taken by their predecessors that Chris- 
tianity is part of the law of the land, in the sense of being one of 
the great sanctions by which social duties are guarded. In a word, 
R. v. Hetherington reaffirmed in 1841 the doctrines laid down in 
R. v. Woolston more than a century before. What, I ask, has happened 
since 1841 to change the law? There has been, no doubt, an immense 
change in theological controversy. A whole literature, a whole way of 
thinking, which at that time was almost entirely unknown, has 
become commonplace since then. Strauss’s Leben Jesu was published, 


(1) Anote here says that Coleridge, J., had left the court, probably to attend chambers. 
It is not said that he differed from the other judges. If he had, he would probably have 
given some intimation to that effect. 

(2) One of the earliest statements of the principle that Christianity is part of the law 
of the land is a statement made by Prisot, J., in a case reported in the Year Book. 
The question was as to the authority of the ecclesiastical law, and Prisot said, amongst 
other things: ‘A tielx leis que ils de Saint Eglise ont en ancien Scripture covient a 
nous a doner credence, car ces common ley sur quel touts maneres leis sont fondes.” 
This it is said ought to be translated, not “Holy Scriptures” as it sometimes has 
been, but “ ancient writings ;” and strong comments have been made on this supposed 
mistranslation by many writers. One elaborate statement on the subject which seems 
to me extremely shallow and ignorant is made by Jefferson in a letter to Major Cart- 
wright (The Life of Cartwright, vol. ii. p. 272-75): “. . . Of course ‘ancien’ does not 
mean holy, but I think ‘Scripture’ must mean the Bible, because if the passage is trans- 
lated ‘ancient writings’ it is the very contrary of the truth; for certainly no part of 
the law is contained entirely in ancient writings, and least of all the ecclesiastical law.” 
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I think, in 1836; but it had attracted no general attention in England 
in 1841, if it had been translated. The revolution in modern science 
which is associated with the name of Darwin was in 1841 unsus- 
pected. The habit of explaining away opinions and beliefs by re- 
lating their history had not begun to be formed. But, vitally important 
as all this is in a speculative point of view, what has it, what can it 
have, to do with law? Have the judges the power to remodel the law 
according to the changes of the course of thought? Could we, for 
example, do away with the offence of blasphemous libel altogether 
by declaring that so much doubt had been thrown on the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion by recent speculation, that it was no 
longer proper to punish those who denied them? If not—and this 
will hardly be maintained—is it right to soften and evade a law 
because we may think that it ought to be abolished? I cannot 
think so. 

I turn from the cases to the reasons which have led Lord Coleridge 
to the result which he reached. I should be glad to be convinced, 
but they do not convince me. He says: “It is no longer true in 
the sense in which it was true when these dicta were uttered that 
Christianity is part of the law of the land. In the time when these 
dicta were uttered, Jews, Roman -Catholics, Nonconformists of all 
kinds, were under heavy disabilities for religion, were regarded as 
hardly having civil rights. Everything almost, short of the punish- 
ment of death, was enacted against them.” Now these disabilities 
are removed. The late Master of the Rolls might have had to go 
circuit and to try as for a blasphemous libel a Jew who denied that 
Christ was the Messiah, “a thing which he himself did deny, which 
Parliament had allowed him to deny, and which it is just as much 
part of the law that any one may deny, as it is your right and 
mine if we believe it to assert.” Apart from this, Lord Coleridge 
argues that if it is illegal to attack Christianity because it is part 
of the law of the land, that implies that to attack any part of the 
law would be, if not blasphemous, yet seditious; and this, he truly 
says, is an absurdity. For these reasons, “to base the prosecution 
of a bare denial of the truth of Christianity, simpliciter and per 
se, on the ground that Christianity is part of the law of the land, 
in the sense in which it was said to be by Lord Hale and Lord 
Raymond and Lord Tenterden, is, in my judgment, a mistake. It is 
to forget that law grows, and that though the principles of law 
remain unchanged, yet (and it is one of the advantages of the 
common law) their application is to be changed with the changing 
circumstances of the times.” 

Several questions arise upon this. In the first place, has Lord 
Coleridge rightly understood the maxim put forward by Lord Hale, 
Lord Raymond, Lord Tenterden, Lord Denman, and Lord Chief 

VOL. XXXV. N.S. x 
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Baron Kelly? He seems to regard it as the minor of a syllogism 
of which the major is the absurd proposition that to attack any part 
of the existing law is criminal. Of course no such proposition could 
be supported. The law has been the subject of criticism and im- 
provement from the days of Bracton to our own. I do not believe, 
however, that any one ever understood the maxim in question in 
this sense. It is, like other legal maxims, merely a striking but 
inaccurate form of expression, easily remembered, but not claiming 
the sort of truth or completeness which is essential to the proposi- 
tions of syllogisms. I believe it to have meant no more than 
this—that Christianity has in fact had an immense influence on 
the formation of the whole of our law (which is indisputably true) ; 
that a belief in its truth affords a moral support and sanction to 
the law which nothing else is capable of affording (which opinion 
is still held by many persons, and amongst others by myself) ; and, 
lastly, that for these reasons it is expedient to treat its denial as a 
crime. If I were a legislator I should not agree with this inference, 
because a large and increasing number of persons believe in good 
faith that whatever would be the moral and political advantages of 
Christianity if it were true it is not true; and I do not think it ex- 
pedient, but the reverse, that such persons should be punished for ex- 
pressing their opinions. If this view of the meaning of the maxim in 
question and of its connection with the law is correct, how has its truth 
been affected by the changes in the law to which Lord Coleridge 
refers? They are three in number, and consist of the relief from dis- 
abilities of Protestant Dissenters, of Roman Catholics, and of Jews. 
Upon this I may observe in general that it seems, strange to say, 
that the assertion that Christianity is part of the law of the land means 
that the law of the land imposes disabilities on particular classes of 
Christians. In a case already referred to, Lord Eldon distinguishes 
between Christianity and the Church of England, and remarks 
that the Statute of William III., which was meant to protect the one, 
had nothing to do with the other. The principal Christian doctrines 
regarded as affording a sanction to temporal laws and institutions 
are, to use Blackstone’s words, “ the being and providence of God;” 
and the illustration which he gives of its use is the practice of judicial 
oaths. How could the recognition of this doctrine be affected by the 
imposition for political purposes of disabilities upon Roman Catholics, 
and by the imposition for ecclesiastical purposes of disabilities upon 
Protestant Dissenters ? Who, being interested in the removal of those 
disabilities, would ever have admitted that if they were removed 
Christianity would cease to be part of the law of the land? Who 
would not have repudiated the inference that the common law pro- 
hibition of the public advocacy of atheism would be impliedly 
repealed by the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act? It 
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seems to me paradoxical to assert that the toleration of different 
forms of Christianity, and even of Judaism, is inconsistent with a 
rule that the foundation on which all Christianity rests, and of 
which the most important part is derived from Judaism, are not to 
be attacked. Who can seriously say, Roman Catholics and Jews 
being admitted into Parliament, a belief in the providence of God 
and a future state of rewards and punishments ceases to afford 
motives to a virtuous life ? 

This argument is, however, not merely paradoxical. It is, I think, 
historically incorrect. The application of the maxim that Christianity 
is part of the law of the land to the punishment of blasphemous libels 
was a relaxation of the older law. It was practically a substitute for 
the proceedings of the High Commission, and the other ecclesiastical 
courts, which were in part abolished and in part disabled by the 
legislation of 1640 as modified at and after the Restoration. As 
the ecclesiastical view of heresy was given up it was considered 
necessary to inflict temporal punishment on those who denied the 
fundamental doctrines of religion, which were regarded as of temporal 
importance. The common law maxim did not arise out of the impo- 
sition of penal laws upon Dissenters and Catholics. It arose out of 
the discontinuance of persecution forheresy. The argument was not, 
“Because Roman Catholics and Dissenters are put under penalties 
atheists also shall be punished.’’ It was, “ Although heretics are 
no longer to be burned, and although the ecclesiastical courts are 
disabled or abolished, yet the profession of atheism shall not go 
unpunished.” 

It is further to be observed that the doctrine that Christianity is 
part of the law of the land was laid down not only in 1867 by Lord 
Chief Baron Kelly, from whom Lord Coleridge differs, but in 1823 by 
Lord Tenterden and his fellows, in a case by which Lord Coleridge 
admits himself to be bound, and in 1841 by the case which I have 
fully cited, and which was not brought under his notice, but which is 
equally binding. Now in 1823, though the Roman Catholics were still 
excluded from Parliament by the test oath, they had ever since the 
31 Geo. IIT. c. 32, passed in 1791, been relieved from all the 
more serious disabilities which previously affected them ; and ever 
since the Toleration Act the Protestant Dissenters had been practically 
in much the same position as they hold at present. It is obvious, then, 
that whatever sense Lord Tenterden attached to the maxim that Chris- 
tianity is part of the law of the land, he cannot have thought that 
it would cease to be so if the Roman Catholics were allowed not 
only to vote for members of Parliament, but also to be elected as 
members. In 1841 Lord Denman and his colleagues thought as 
Lord Tenterden thought in 1823, though in the interval the law had 
been brought substantially into its present state. 

x2 
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The position of the Unitarians is peculiar, and illustrates in a 
remarkable way the steps by which opinion changes on these matters. 
First there was no definite law against heresy because there were no 
heretics, but only a vague tradition that heretics had existed in distant 
times. When heresy began to exist in England, the bishops were 
allowed for a hundred and fifty years to define it as they pleased. 
Parliament by degrees took their place, and for a time in Henry VIII.’s 
reign fastened on transubstantiation as the characteristically Chris- 
tian doctrine which must not be denied whatever else was regarded 
as matter of opinion. After an interval the doctrine of the Trinity 
was viewed in the same light, and Unitarianism, as we should now 
call it—it was then known as the doctrine of the Anabaptists—was 
regarded as criminal, first in the highest and afterwards in a lower 
degree. Several Unitarians were burnt in Elizabeth’s reign, two in the 
reign of James I. ; onenarrowly escaped hanging under the Common- 
wealth. After 1677 Unitarians were for a short time in the same 
position as other Nonconformists. But in 1688 they were excluded 
from the Toleration Act; they were included in the 9 and 10 
Wnm. III. c. 32, and were not relieved from it till 1813; and even so 
late as 1822, as I have already shown, a doubt still remained whether 
to publish Unitarian doctrine was not a blasphemous libel at com- 
mon law. This doubt is unquestionably set at rest. Various 
decisions in the Court of Chancery have certainly established the 
proposition that the profession of Unitarianism is in no sense of the 
word illegal. The result is that it has by degrees become a per- 
mitted form of religion ; but this has been by the effect of a definite 
series of statutes, not by any unseen process of growth in the law. 

As for the Jews, so far as I have been able to ascertain, they 
never were under any statutory or common law disability whatever, 
except as follows. There was a statute of the time of Henry III, 
“De Judaismo,” which made regulations for the Jews; but as 
they were expelled from England by Edward I., it became a mere 
antiquarian curiosity almost as soon as it was passed. Under 
Cromwell they returned, and were never in any way disturbed, 
interfered with, or put under disability, except by 1 Anne, st. 1, 
c. 30, which empowered the Chancellor to compel them to provide 
for any of their children who might become Protestants. The 
oath required of members of Parliament was also drawn in terms 
which, probably by accident, excluded them from sitting in Parlia- 
ment. The statutes of Anne and of Henry III. were repealed 
in 1847 by 9 and 10 Vic. c. 59, which enacted that in respect of 
their schools, places for religious worship, education, and charitable 
purposes, and the property held therewith, Jews should be on the 
same footing and subject to the same laws as Protestant Dissenters ; 
and the oath to which they objected has been remodelled. 

No doubt this Act authorises the teaching and preaching of 
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Judaism, and no doubt also Judaism is opposed to that part of 
Christianity which depends upon the life and teachings of Christ; 
and the argument is that this shows that it can no longer be affirmed 
that every writing by which “ the root of Christianity is struck at” 
must be a blasphemous libel. I should doubt whether Judaism 
“« struck at the root of Christianity.” Judaism is itself one of the roots 
of Christianity. The Christian doctrine of God and God’s providence 
is the Jewish doctrine of God and God’s providence. The Chris- 
tianity of which Lord Raymond spoke seems to me to have been 
rather that part of the Christian religion which has an immediate 
bearing upon conduct than a theological system. I admit, however, 
that the toleration of Judaism proves that the rule laid down in the 
cases referred to is subject to au exception in respect of such a 
striking at the roots of Christianity as is involved in the profession 
and teaching of the Jewish religion. I believe, however, that the 
exception was in force and would have been admitted had attention 
been directed to it at the time when the cases already referred to 
were decided. The statute of William III. already noticed is in its 
present form confined to persons educated as Christians, or having 
at any time made profession of Christianity, and the words affecting 
this restriction were inserted in the bill after a conference between 
the two Houses in which the House of Commons suggested that the 
Lords could hardly wish the Act to apply to Jews. They obviously 
therefore thought that the profession of the Jewish religion was not a 
crime, apart from the statute. The House of Lords agreed with them. 

When full allowance has been made for all this, let us consider 
what may still be said with perfect truth by a person who considers 
that Christianity is part of the law of the land in the sense already 
explained. First, he may say that, as an historical fact, Christianity 
has exercised a great influence on the gradual construction of the 
law of the land, and never more than in our own days, and that 
whatever sanction to good conduct in this world is afforded by a 
belief in God and his providence is as much afforded now as it ever 
was. Secondly, he may say that a particular form of the Christian 
religion is established as the National Church by the law of the land, 
which defines its doctrines and regulates its services. Thirdly, he 
may say that on many solemn occasions ceremonials are publicly 
observed which depend more or less obviously and directly upon 
Christianity. The Coronation is a striking illustration. The adminis- 
tration of judicial oaths on “the holy gospels of God ” is another. 
Fourthly, he may say that by the statute 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. 82, as 
modified by 53 Geo. III. c. 160, it is enacted that every person who, 
having been educated in, or having at any time made profession of, 
the Christian religion within this realm [that is, nearly the whole 
population of England—the Act does not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland], by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, denies 
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the Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament to be of divine authority, shall be liable to 
certain penalties by the Act provided. Fifthly, he may say that by 
29 Ch. II. c. 29, every one in England, whether a Christian or not, 
who is guilty of ‘‘ atheism, blasphemy, heresy, schism, or any other 
damnable doctrine and opinion,” is liable to ecclesiastical censure, 
though he can no longer be burned alive; and such censures are 
enforceable by imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

So long as each of these five propositions is true beyond all 
possibility of contradiction, it seems to me premature to say that the 
maxim laid down by so many judges down to 1867 has ceased to be 
true in the sense in which they used it. 

But we are told that to take this view is “to forget that law 
grows.” Certainly it would be a great mistake to forget this ; but it 
is an equally great mistake to forget that the word “grows” is only a 
metaphor. Laws do not and cannot “ grow”’of themselves, like trees: 
they grow only in the sense of being gradually constructed. They 
are to a great extent constructed by judicial decisions; and no doubt 
the gradual accumulation of such decisions may be compared to the 
process of growth. A vast mass of law, to take one instance out of a 
multitude, grew up on the question of the liability of employers 
to workmen for injuries received by the negligence of fellow-work- 
men—the root from which it grew being the case of Priestly v. Fowler, 
the first decision on the subject. This case laid down for the first 
time a general principle; and subsequent litigation disclosed by 
degrees a variety of distinctions and limitations which affected its 
application under particular circumstances. These again were con- 
sidered to involve hardships to workmen, and were the occasion of 
the well-known Employers’ Liability Act, passed two or three years 
ago. This is one instance of the growth of law. The history given 
in the early part of this article of the growth of this particular branch 
of the law is another : and thousands might be given. 

This growth, however, is a perfectly plain process, free from all 
mystery whatever; the precise length to which it has gone may be 
ascertained at any given moment, The statutes grow and can grow 
only by the process of parliamentary legislation. No lapse of time 
or change of feeling affects the legal force of any statute. The 
case law, or common law, grows by the accumulation of decisions 
in which the judges are bound to decide according to established 
precedents and principles, whether they personally agree with or 
differ from them ; whereas Lord OColeridge’s language almost seems 
to imply that if a rule of law be laid down by judges which in pro- 
cess of time ceases to be expedient, later judges may do away with 
it because it has, in their opinion, ceased to be expedient. 

It seems to me that when a definite rule of law has once been laid 
down by the judges, and has long been acquiesced in by the public, 
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it acquires the force of law, and can be altered only by Parliament 
even if the state of things which caused it to be laid down 
has altogether altered. There are many rules, especially in the 
criminal law, which are now so well settled that no modern judges 
have ventured to alter them; though they are very technical, and 
though the circumstances under which they were laid down have 
long since altered. The constructions put upon the law of treason 
as defined by 25 Ed. III., are one instance. The rule of law as 
to conspiracies in restraint of trade, which gave rise to so much 
legislation and so many disputes a few years ago, is another. 

There, no doubt, is one authority previous to R.v. Foote which may 
be cited in support of the doctrine laid down in it. This is the case 
of R. v. Pooley,’ in which Lord Coleridge was counsel for the prose- 
cution and his late father was judge. The case is strong, because no 
judge who ever sat on the Bench was less likely to be unduly favour- 
able to blasphemous libels than Mr. Justice Coleridge—and, indeed, 
the sentence passed by him upon Pooley was criticised on the ground 
of over-severity. The direction was given on circuit, and not I 
think, after argument; but I do not at all wish to underrate its 
importance. The authority on which it was based is a passage in 
Starkie on Libel, which I believe was quoted by Lord Coleridge in his 
capacity of counsel for the prosecution. He has now judicially held 
that that passage contains a correct statement of the law. I give a 
copy of it in a foot-note.? 

Lord Coleridge in one part of his summing-up speaks of Mr. 


(1) See my Digest, Art. 161. No. 108. 

(2) “ There are no questions of more intense and awful interest than those which con- 
cern the relations between the Creator and the beings of his creation ; and though, as a 
matter of discretion and prudence, it might be better to leave the discussion of such 
matters to those who, from their education and habits, are most likely to form correct 
conclusions, yet it cannot be doubted that any man has a right, not merely to judge for 
himself on such subjects, but also, legally speaking, to publish his opinions for the 
benefit of others. When learned and acute men enter upon these discussions with such 
laudable motives, their very controversies, even where one of the antagonists must 
necessarily be mistaken, so far from producing mischief, must in general tend to the 
advancement of truth and the establishment of religion on the firmest and most stable 
foundations. The very absurdity and folly of an ignorant man who professes to teach 
and enlighten the rest of mankind are usually so gross as to render his errors harmless. 

3ut be this as it may, the law interferes not with his blunders so long as they are honest 
ones—justly considering that society is more than compensated for the partial and 
limited mischief that may arise from the mistaken endeavour of honest ignorance by 
the splendid advantages which result to religion and to truth from the exertions of free 
and unfettered minds. It is the mischievous abuse of this state of intellectual liberty 
which calls for penal censure. The law visits not the honest errors, but the malice, of man- 
kind. A wilful intention to pervert, insult, and mislead others, by means of licentious 
and contumelious abuse applied to sacred subjects, or by wilful misrepresentations, or 
artful sophistry, calculated to mislead the ignorant or unwary, is the criterion and test 
of guilt. 

‘© A malicious and mischievous intention, or what is equivalent to such an intention, in 
law, as well as morals—a state of apathy and indifference to the interests of society, is 
the broad boundary between right and wrong.”—Folkard’s Starkie, pp. 559, 600. 
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Starkie with extreme respect. He goes so far as to say, “ If ever the 
task of law-making could be safely left in the hands of any man, it 
might have been in his.” I do not agree in this opinion. Mr. 
Starkie’s writings appear to me to be heavy, awkward, and most 
obscure ; and in particular he seems to me to have been unaware of 
the importance of definite language in relation to legal subjects. 
He always prefers two words to one, and never distinguishes between 
them. The phrases “firmest and most stable foundations,’’ “ab- 
surdity and folly of an ignorant man,” “professes to teach and 
enlighten,” ‘partial and limited mischief,’ ‘free and unfettered 
minds,” occur in seven lines. If all the words italicised were struck 
out the sense would not be varied; and surely the whole passage is 
only an exceedingly tedious way of saying that men ought not to 
be punished for mistakes into which they ignorantly fall in theo- 
logical speculation. This, however, is merely a speculation as to 
what ought to be the law, and cannot even claim the character of 
a statement of an actually existing rule. The only part of the 
passage which even professes to lay down a legal rule or principle is 
that which defines what he characteristically calls “ the criterion and 
test of guilt.” He states it twice over. First he says “a wilful 
intention to pervert, insult, and mislead others by means of licen- 
tious and contumelious abuse applied to sacred subjects, or by wilful 
misrepresentations or artful sophistry calculated to mislead the 
ignorant and unwary, is the criterion and test of guilt.” He adds: 
“‘A malicious and mischievous intention, or what is equivalent to 
such an intention, in law as well as morals, a state of apathy and 
indifference to the interests of society, is the broad boundary be- 
tween right and wrong.” How so great a master of style as Lord 
Coleridge can admire this flabby verbiage I cannot understand. 
But, style apart, what does the passzge mean? The “test and 
criterion ” stated in the first passage differs widely from ‘the broad 
boundary between right and wrong” referred to in the second. 
A wilful intention to mislead the ignorant (a) by licentious abuse, 
or (b) by wilful misrepresentation, or (c) by artful sophistry applied 
to sacred subjects, is a much narrower definition than the one 
which follows, which seems to include irreligious matter published 
with (a) any malicious intention, or (/) ina state of apathy to the 
interests of society, in respect, I suppose, to the matter treated of. 

If the first test is applied no one is a criminal unless he is also 
a hypocrite. There must be a “wilful intention to mislead the 
ignorant,’ and that intention must be carried into effect cither by 
licentious abuse, or by wilful misrepresentation, or by artful sophistry. 
The writer must say to himself, I know that the Christian religion is 
true, but I will try by abuse or by sophistry, which I know to be 
such, to persuade the ignorant that it is not true. To me this “test 
or criterion of guilt’ appears absurd in itself. Nobody ever could 
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be convicted if it was applied fairly. The one question for a jury 
would be whether the author really meant what he said. I may 
observe that if this “test or criterion” is the true one, it is not the 
one which Lord Coleridge adopts. Not a word init has reference 
even indirectly to the decencies of controversy. An ignorant man 
is likely to be coarse, but if his good faith is the only question to be 
considered, it is difficult to see how the question of style affects the 
matter. 

The “ broad boundary between right and wrong”’ (which I suppose 
means lawful and unlawful) is as unsatisfactory as the “ criterion 
and test of guilt.” It is said to be “a malicious and mischievous 
intention,” or “apathy or indifference to the interests of society.” 
The intention of every writer in common cases is to convince his 
readers of the views which he advocates, and the question whether 
this intention is mischievous or not must depend on the view which 
the law takes of the matter published. If the law regards the sub- 
version of Christianity as mischievous, an intention to subvert it 
must be a mischievous intention. As to the word “ malicious,” it 
can mean no more in this connection than intentionally and without 
justification or excuse. A man who wilfully publishes matter 
regarded by the law as mischievous publishes it maliciously unless 
he can produce some special excuse for its publication, as, for 
instance, that he published it as part of a work intended to refute it, 
or merely by way of history. To say, therefore, that a mischievous 
intention is the boundary between right and wrong is trifling, unless 
we are told what intentions are mischievous, and in particular 
whether the law regards an intention to subvert Christianity as 
mischievous. As for “apathy and indifference to the interests of 
society,”’ I do not understand how that expression can be regarded 
as practically identical in meaning with ‘ mischievous intention,” 
unless Mr. Starkie fell (as I believe he did) into the common and 
shallow confusion between intention and motive. No doubt if by 
“malicious intention ” he meant ‘‘ bad motives,” he was consistent 
in putting apathy to public interest in the same category. If this 
view is correct, Mr. Starkie ought to have said, ‘“‘ You may attack 
Christianity in good faith and upon creditable motives, but not from 
bad motives or without a good motive.” If this was his meaning 
he might have expressed it plainly with perfect case, but it is 
obvious to me that he was unwilling or afraid to admit that possi- 
bility of sincere and creditable disbelief of Christianity. The whole 
tone of the passage is that the unbeliever is a poor, vulgar, ignorant 
wretch, whom it may be well to treat with contemptuous lenity 
as a rule, but whom you can always punish if he makes himself 
offensive by imputing to him bad motives, a malicious intention, or 
indifference to the public interests. This is, however, a way of treat- 
ing the subject which is wholly undignified, and destitute of that 
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manly simplicity which ought to be the characteristic of the law. 
There is no reason why the law should not be distinct. Lord Cole- 
ridge’s view is perfectly simple and straightforward. The same, I 
think, may be said of my own theory; but Mr. Starkie’s doctrine 
appears to me to be as indistinct and disingenuous as his style is 
obscure and his language embarrassed. There is absolutely no 
authority whatever for the view which he puts forward, and he cites 
none. When carefully examined it involves the, to me, absurd con- 
clusion that the criminality of an act depends on the motives of the 
agent as distinguished from his intention. Mr. Starkie’s view is also 
opposed to every one of the cases referred to, and to many more 
which might be cited. I should not have referred at such length to 
Mr. Starkie’s view but for the importance which Lord Coleridge’s 
commendation gives to it. 

In concluding this part of my observations on this case I ought 
to make two remarks, each of which makes against the conclusion 
which I have reached. First, it may be said that this language of 
Mr. Starkie resembles in a way the sort of language which used to 
be employed in reference to political libels, and which led in part 
to the Libel Act of 1792, and to the great change in the law which 
has followed upon it. This is true, but it seems to me much better 
to admit the defects of the law and remove them by direct means 
than to smooth them away by fallacies like Mr. Starkie’s and incorrect 
eloquence like Lord Erskine’s.' The second remark is that it is 
certainly true that no case can be produced in which a man has been 
convicted of a blasphemous libel merely for a perfectly decent denial 
of the truth of Christianity. The truth, I think, is that the law is 
as I have stated it, but that it has been put in force only in cases 
where special offence has been given by coarseness or ridicule, or in 
some instances (as in that of the publishers of Paine’s Age of Reason) 
by the union of vigorous argument with occasional roughness and 
vulgarity of expression. 

The result of this examination of the authorities appears to me to 
be that to this day Blackstone’s definition of blasphemy must be 
taken to be true; and if this is the case, it follows that a large part 
of the most serious and most important literature of the day is illegal 
—that, for instance, every bookseller who sells, every one who 
lends to his friend, a copy of Comte’s Positive Philosophy, or of 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus, commits a crime punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. It may be said that so revolting a consequence cannot 
be true; but, unfortunately, this is not the case. I suppose no one 
will, or indeed can, deny that if any person educated as a Christian, 
or having ever made profession of the Christian religion, denied that 
the Bible was of divine authority, even by word of mouth, he would 
incur the penalties of the 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 32. I will take 


(1) As to this, see my History of the Criminal Law. 
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a particular instance by way of illustration of this. The late Mr. 
Greg was not only a distinguished author, but an eminent and useful 
member of the Civil Service. I suppose he was educated as a Chris- 
tian, and no one could have a stronger sympathy with the moral 
side of Christianity. In every one of his works the historical truth 
of the Christian history is denied ; and so is the divine authority of 
the Old and New Testament. If he had been convicted of publish- 
ing these opinions, or even of expressing them to a friend in private 
conversation, his appointment would have become void, and he 
would have been “adjudged incapable and disabled in law to hold 
any office or employment whatever :” in a word, he would have lost 
his income and his profession. Upon a second conviction, he must 
have been imprisoned for three years, and incapacitated, amongst 
other things, to sue or accept any legacy. About this there neither 
is, nor can be, any question whatever. Law may grow as much as it 
pleases, but the statute is as valid as on the day when it was passed ; 
and how can it be said that whilst that statute is in full force it must 
be supposed—first, that the common law never was so inhuman as to 
treat the profession of atheism as a crime, and next, that if it was, 
it must be taken to have outgrown its cruelty. 

No one can dislike the law as I: believe it to be more profoundly 
than I do; no one can be more firmly convinced of its utter unfitness 
for these times—if, indeed, it was ever fit for any times. But because 
I so thoroughly dislike it, I prefer stating it in its natural naked 
deformity to explaining it away in such a manner as to prolong its 
existence and give it an air of plausibility and humanity. 

Let us suppose for a moment that it were established by law that 
decent and serious attacks on Christianity are permissible, but that 
the “ decencies of controversy: must be observed, what would be 
the consequence? First, such a law would never work ; and Foote’s 
case proves it. Verdicts by juries have formally no binding force ; 
but practically such a verdict as the one given in Foote’s case 
makes a precedent. If the disgusting tirades, half indecency, half 
slang, and the disgraceful caricatures, which were merely foul 
brutalities of the grossest kind, were not violations of the decencies 
of controversy, what could be? In such cases the following argu- 
ment will always prevail with juries, more or less consciously. If 
you allow coarse and vulgar people to discuss these subjects freely, 
they must and will discuss them coarsely You cannot really dis- 
tinguish between substance and style. You must either forbid or 
permit all attacks on Christianity. You cannot in practice send a 
man to gaol for not writing like a scholar and a gentleman when he 
is neither one nor the other, and when he is writing on a subject 
which excites him strongly. As for gentlemen and scholars, this 
dilemma arises. Either the most bitter and effective of all attacks on 
the Christian religion must go altogether unpunished, or the law 
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must be committed to a hopeless conflict with antagonists who 
would evade any attempt to convict them. Any one who has the 
least familiarity, for instance, with the writings of Voltaire, will 
appreciate the weight of this. Take, for instance, the play called 
David. It constitutes, perhaps, the bitterest attack on David’s 
character ever devised by the wit of man, but the effect is produced 
almost exclusively by the juxtaposition, with hardly any alteration, 
of anumber of texts from different parts of David’s history. It 
would be a practical impossibility to charge a jury in such a case, so 
as to embody Lord Coleridge’s view of the law. The judge would 
have to say, It is lawful to say that David was a murderer, an 
adulterer, a treacherous tyrant who passed his last moments in giving 
directions for assassinations; but you must observe the decencies of 
controversy. You must not arrange your facts in such a way as to 
mix ridicule with indignation, or to convey too striking a contrast 
between the solemn character of the documents from which the 
extracts are made and the nature of the extracts themselves and of 
the facts which they relate. How could a jury possibly draw lines 
so refined? Practically the- result would be what it always has 
been. No such cases would ever be tried; and the result is that so 
long as the law is what it is, it will always afford an example of that 
unequal justice which is much the same as injustice. It will bea 
law which may now and then hit the weak, but which the strong 
will always evade. 

But suppose this difficulty is got out of the way, a greater difficulty 
remains behind. If the protection of religious sentiment from rough 
insults is the object in view, what religious sentiment is to be pro- 
tected? So long as the Church of England occupies its present 
position the question may in a way be evaded, but if all religious 
communities were put on one footing, all their creeds must be pro- 
tected from denunciation or ridicule. The Protestant must not ridicule 
the Roman Catholic. No one must call Mahomet an impostor. Such a 
burst of denunciation as Wesley’s famous “‘ appeal to all the devils of 
hell ” against the Calvinists would subject him to fine and imprison- 
ment. The same fate would await those who ventured to laugh at 
Auguste Comte’s strange parody of Popery. If any modern mis- 
sionary should address the worshippers of Kali as Elijah addressed the 
prophets of Baal the law would be violated. In short, any energetic, 
vigorous denunciation of the weak side of any religious system 
would be criminal. Tven if it were possible, would it be wise to do 
this? Ought the law to impose on all creeds an eternal uti possidetis ? 
If not, have religious or political changes ever been made by calm 
and moderate language? Was any form of Christianity ever substi- 
tuted either for paganism or any other form of Christianity without 
heat, exaggeration, and fierce invective? To give a single instance 
out of a million, look at the attacks which Augustine makes upon 
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paganism in the De Civitate Dei. In one particular passage he 
ridicules the functions of one particular Roman god in language 
which according to modern taste would be called grossly indecent. 

The truth is that effective discussion of subjects in which masses of 
men are really interested is impossible unless appeals to their 
passions are allowed. To say that you may discuss the truth of 
religion, but that you may not hold up its doctrines to contempt, 
ridicule, or indignation, is either to take away with one hand what 
you concede with another or to confine the discussion to a small 
and in many ways uninfluential class of persons. How can you 
expect men to discuss such questions as the doctrine of the atone- 
ment or the doctrine of eternal punishments as calmly as they 
might discuss questions of philology ? 

There is one reflection which seems to me to prove with conclusive 
force that the law upon this subject can be explained and justified 
only on what I regard asits true principle—the principle of persecu- 
tion. It is that if the law were really impartial, and punished 
blasphemy only because it offends the feelings of believers, it ought 
also to punish such preaching as offends the feelings of unbelievers. 
All the more earnest and enthusiastic forms of religion are extremely 
offensive to those who do not believe.them. Why should not people 
who are not Christians be protected against the rough, coarse, 
ignorant ferocity with which they are often told that they and theirs 
are on the way to hell-fire for ever and ever? Such a doctrine, 
though necessary to be known if true, is, if false, revolting and 
mischievous to the last degree. If the law in no degree recognised 
these doctrines as true, if it were as neutral as the Indian Penal 
Code is between Hindoos and Mahometans, it would have to 
apply to the Salvation Army the same rule as it applies to the 
Freethinker and its contributors. It would say: “ Keep your temper. 
Do not publicly use language which gives great pain to those 
who do not believe it to be true, which excites their nerves, disturbs 
the peace of their families, and often sends, not peace on earth, 
but a sword, and makes men of two minds in a house. Publish 
your opinions by all means, but do it decently.” Notoriously the 
law does not hold this language. It is equally notorious that no 
Act of Parliament passed in order to do so could be executed. 
Preachers of all sorts would delight in defying such an act. They 
would say that God had commanded them to preach the Gospel, 
and that no human prohibition should prevent them—that as to 
decency of language, the Gospel was not meant to please sinners, but 
to terrify and subdue them, and that the only true test of decency 
in its highest and truest sense is efficiency and suitability for the 
object in view. To these arguments nothing could or would be said. 
The mere possibility of urging them effectually prevents the question 
from being raised. 
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Mutatis mutandis, these very arguments may be used on behalf of 
the opponents of Christianity. If there is no hell and no God that 
we know of, and if the Christian religion is false, why is it to be 
attacked only in polite language—its goodness depends on its truth ? 
Let its falsehood be conceded, and it is impossible to justify the 
extension to it of any special protection. But the law imposes no 
restraint on the Christian, however offensive his teaching may be to 
those who do not accept it. Therefore it is based not on an im- 
partial desire to prevent the use of language which gives pain. 
Therefore it is based on the principle that Christianity is true, and is 
to be protected against attacks. And this is persecution. 

What is the practical inference from all this ? In my own opinion 
the practical inference is that blasphemy and blasphemous libel 
should cease to be offences at common law at all, that the statute of 
William IIT. should be repealed, and that it should be enacted that 
no one except beneficed clergymen of the Church of England should 
be liable to ecclesiastical censures for “ atheism, blasphemy, heresy, 
schism, or any other opinion.” Such an abolition would not only 
secure complete liberty of opinion on these matters, but it would 
prevent the recurrence at irregular intervals of scandalous prose- 
cutions, which have never in any one instance benefited any one, 
least of all the cause which they were intended to serve, and which 
sometimes afford a channel for the gratification of private malice under 
the cloak of religion. 

If this is thought too great a concession to make, nearly the 
same result might be attained by enacting that Lord Coleridge’s 
doctrine should henceforth prevail, and that no one should hence- 
forth be deemed to commit any offence by maintaining in decent 
language any religious opinion whatever. If Parliament wished to 
ratify Lord Coleridge’s view, the Act might be made declaratory. 
This would at all events settle the question; whereas the reasons I 
have given are at least enough to show that a different view of the 
law from that taken by him is capable of being held in good faith 
by at least one judge who has studied the subject with all the care 
he could give to it. 

This should be accompanied by a repeal of the statutes referred to, 
and particularly the statute of William III., which Lord Coleridge 
describes as “ ferocious ;”” and it might be well to add that no prose- 
cution for blasphemy or blasphemous libel should be instituted 
except by the Attorney or Solicitor-General. This would effectually 
prevent the abuses to which the law as it stands is open. 

J. F. Srepwen. 
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A coop man struggling with adversity has always been a spectacle 
for the gods. The accumulation of disaster which overwhelmed 
the Arabian emir of primeval days has seldom if ever been 
equalled, and can never be exceeded. His wealth snatched from him, 
his position destroyed, his entire family annihilated, his body 
smitten by a sore disease,—it might have been supposed that the cata- 
logue of misfortune had been exhausted as he sat under the desert 
sky, amid the ruins of his former prosperity, scraping his wretched 
carcase with the broken potsherd which appeared to be the only 
thing which he could call his own. But even this state of misery 
admitted of aggravation. His wife had survived the ruin of her 
household, and was prompt to supply the sort of consolation with 
which more recent experience has made mankind familiar. And 
yet, after she had given expression to her views, the cup of calamity 
was not absolutely full. The afflicted patriarch had still to confront 
the condolences of his friends. 

This history has won the admiration and sympathy of countless 
generations: but, in spite of the graphic and sublime language of 
the narrative, it might have ceased to possess more than a sort of 
antiquarian interest, were it not one of those episodes which con- 
stantly repeat themselves. Nor is it merely in the sphere of 
domestic life and personal experience that this repetition recurs 
with such frequency. On the larger stage of public events and 
political action, we are occasionally treated to some fresh adaptation 
of the plot. The scene is not necessarily cast in the plains of Yemen, 
nor is the time imperatively that of the nineteenth century B.c. 
The actors are not obliged to wear the garb of the Bedouins of that 
remote epoch; there are plenty of Chaldeans and Sabeans to be 
discovered in London and other places in this island ; and your friends 
are not bound to visit you on the backs of camels, when they can 
address you from the back benches or from below the gangway of 
the House of Commons, or even through the columns of a daily 
journal or a monthly magazine. 

We must all be able instantly to recognise a score of representa- 
tions of this drama within the limits of our own experience. But 
there is one particular instance which perhaps more nearly ap- 
proaches the original in its pathos than any other recent exhibition 
of the kind. The manners of our playhouses are somewhat different 
and the taste of our audiences widely separated from those of our 
neighbours across the Channel ; but if France had ever witnessed a 
spectacle so piteous as the Front Opposition Bench as it now exists 
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in the British House of Commons, the Parisian public would long 
since have been treated to a somewhat different version of Le Duc 
Job, with Sir Stafford Northcote as the principal character. Let us 
imagine the breakfast-tableat Pynes on oneof those dismal morningsin 
April, 1880. The herds and the flocks were being swept away by a ruth- 
less rapacity. Constituency after constituency was reported as taken 
or missing. The Chaldeans were carrying off the Lancashire 
boroughs, and the Sabeans had appropriated a terrible number of 
safe county seats. Peace with Honour had been swept into the 
dust-bin ; and the most economical of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
found that he was only likely to be remembered as the author of 
deficits and the instigator of votes of credit. 

Only a year later, and the crowning blow fell. The great leader 
whose genius had been the sword, as his fortitude was the shield of 
his party, was taken from them. The majority had been destroyed ; 
power and patronage had been transferred to the enemy, the chief 
on whose prestige his discomfited followers still sought to lean had 
carried with him to the grave all hopes of reviving the glories of his 
party, and poor Sir Stafford was left to scrape himself with the 
nearest broken potsherd he could find on the Front Opposition 
Bench, as he ruminated on the misfortunes thus heaped on his devoted 
head. Nor has he been suffered to brood over his woes altogether in 
solitude. The unkind Fates have supplied him with a partner of his 
sorrows. Nobody, indeed, could suspect Lord Salisbury of offering 
advice so shockingly profane as was tendered to the patriarch by his 
helpmate; but it may be permitted to imagine that Sir Stafford, after 
a confidential colloquy with his noble colleague, may have sometimes 
felt himself almost irresistibly compelled to take any step which 
might terminate his troubles. Melancholy as is the picture which 
it has only been attempted to draw in rude and obscure outline, the 
darker features of the scene have yet to be added. Let us suppose 
the luckless leader of the Conservative party in the House of Com- 
mons returning hopelessly to his own domicile from an interview in 
Arlington Street. On the hall-table lie three telegrams. His friends 
have proved themselves equal to the emergency. Eliphaz has sum- 
moned the representatives of all the Constitutional Associations, in 
order to unfold to them his views on party organisation ; Zophar has 
bustled up from the seaside to interview various publicists more candid 
than friendly in their criticism of Conservative tactics ; and, worst 
of all, Bildad has written a letter which fills a column of the Times 
in leader type, which may be accepted as a new departure in Tory 
policy. He has nothing wherewith to comfort himself except a note, 
more effusive, perhaps, than acceptable, testifying to the unalterable 
attachment of the owner of the yacht Pandora. Never mind! Even 
this may serve as a momentary distraction. A vision of dirty weather 
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in the Irish Sea, of Orange favours and Kentish fire, may serve for a 
few minutes to distract the tortured mind from the pitiless pelting of 
advice, remonstrance, and objurgation which seems to come from 
every quarter. But it is, after all, only a too transitory consolation. 
There is Bildad’s letter to be answered, Eliphaz’s intrigues to be 
countermined, Zophar’s lobby utterances to be stifled. 

Wearily the forlorn leader sits himself down to meditate upon his 
position. On one point all his uninvited counsellors agree—that he 
has only himself to thank for it. You should have organised better, 
cries one ; you should have inherited the genius and the daring of 
your great predecessor, suggests another; you made an enormous 
blunder in going to Ireland as the ally of the Orangemen, declares 
the third. ‘ What have I done”, meekly murmurs the sufferer, ‘“ to 
deserve all this? It is true that I do not trust myself, and still less 
do I trust my party ; least of all, perhaps, do I trust—but I will not 
breathe his name even to myself. But I have done what I could for- 
organisation : I have committed it to the superintendence of an emi- 
nently practical intellect; and when I found that he made confusion 
worse confounded, I substituted for him somebody more intellectual, if 
less practical. Is it my fault if the experience of one who has fertilised 
great constituencies like a very Pactolus has proved unequal to this 
task, and if my dear young friend whose innocence is unsmirched 
by any electioneering experience has brought all our arrangements 
for the Dissolution into a state of incipient collapse just at the 
moment when a crisis is unavoidable ? I have done my best. Then, 
again, as to instituting a more vigorous and popular policy—I do not 
pretend to be cast in the heroic mould ; I do not claim to rival Glad- 
stone in oratory, or Salisbury in policy; but I think I speak better 
than Dodson, and I flatter myself that I sometimes can hold my own 
with Childers. Besides, who is there on our Bench more heroic than 
myself? X is all very well in his way, but I fancy that most people 
like me better than him. Y is invaluable to me, because he always 
assures me that I am right, and is always ready to sustain my spirit 
by showing me the best way of shirking responsibility ; but he is, I 
really fancy, even less of a hero than myself, and I also imagine 
that others think so too. Z perhaps has a more military figure and 
a more combative demeanour ; but he cannot speak, and he seems to 
take no interest in business. Whoelseis there? Boys—promising 
boys, I grant you; but can you expect maturity of mind from men 
under fifty. One, perhaps, there is whom I regard rather as St. Paul 
regarded Timothy—a very nice young man indeed, but more like a 
private secretary than a Cabinet Minister. I dare say he will be fit 
for the first place in a quarter of a century or thereabouts; but I am 
not sure whether anybody shares this opinion with him and me. So 
it comes back very much to the old story—ye suis et j’y reste. I did not 
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choose myself to be a leader, and if they wanted a political Paladin why 
was I put where I am? Then, again, about my Irish tour—how hard 
people are to please ; I thought that everybody would regard that as 
a display of real vigour. And I rather liked it, too, in some respects: 
I am not sure that I enjoy anything more than playing écarté in the 
cabin of the Pandora, at least when it is not too rough. But that, of 
course, is not the point. Somebody ought to have reminded me that 
I could not pose as the hero of Orange demonstrations without 
transferring to myself that hatred which the Leaguers were gradually 
nursing up against Gladstone. Would Beaconsfield have made 
such a mistake? Probably not; and then Salisbury was too prudent 
to share it with me—just as he was too cool to join in our motion 
about the Suez Canal when we contrived to whitewash our opponents 
by rallying their parliamentary majority just at the moment when 
public opinion had unanimously condemned them. ‘That was a 
newsvendor’s blunder ; the man from the bookstall is always prone 
to over-estimate the influence of the press. I hardly know why I 
revert to this very unpleasant topic, especially when everybody and 
everything is so uncomfortable. Ah! I often wish I was Gladstone’s 
private secretary again, or that he had made me Chairman of Customs 
or Inland Revenue, and taken me away from this endless strife of 
tongues.” 

The sad soliloquy ceases. The hands of perplexity desist from 
travelling up and down the sleeves of irresolution. The knocker has 
sounded ; the door opens, and Eliphaz is announced. His demeanour 
is almost obsequious, his deference really charming; but he has been 
observing with anxiety the result of certain recent elections, and he 
has thought it well that certain conclusions at which he has arrived, 
should be submitted to his leader. The Central Committee—here a 
gentle sigh escapes his listener—seem scarcely to have appreciated the 
particular circumstances of a particular constituency. It is true that 
the vacancy had come rather suddenly at last; but it had been well 
known for years that old Sir Thomas would never stand another contest, 
and another candidate might surely have been kept in readiness for 
the seat whenever Sir Thomas retired. Then, too, there had been some 
considerable difficulty in getting the Electoral Junta together. Two 
of them were immersed in Blue Books, which they had to master in 
order to take part in the great debate at the end of the week. 
Another had gone home to his distant country-house, and declined to 
take any notice of the telegrams imploring him to return. One only 
of their number was really accessible, and he was totally unacquainted 
with the locality and circumstances of the constituency to be con- 
tested. However, they had got together a sort of scratch meeting 
in the Whips’ Room for ten minutes, immediately before question 
time, and they had determined that Sir F. B. should be invited to 
offer himself. This decision had been telegraphed to the constituency, 
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and Sir F. B. had consented to come forward. But a telegram from 
the chairman of the local association, received a few hours later, 
conveyed a most uncompromising refusal to adopt the worthy Baronet, 
who, with most laudable alacrity, had already started for the scene 
of action. As it was impossible to reassemble the Committee, and 
the Whips flatly declined to become responsible for any independent 
action, an ex-Cabinet Minister had with great difficulty been induced 
to telegraph after the unwelcome candidate to request him to return 
to town. Meanwhile, a further report from the local secretary had 
announced that the two principal leaders of the party in the con- 
stituency had issued addresses and commenced a very spirited contest, 
which must necessarily result in handing over the seat to the enemy. 
Matters having become so urgent, two members of the Junta had met 
again, and suggested that Sir Thomas should be requested to retain 
his seat. This he had with considerable difficulty been induced to 
do, when he received an urgent letter from the Whips asking him to 
lose no time in applying for the Chiltern Hundreds. This he had 
accordingly done ; and on the appearance of a Liberal candidate in the 
field one of the Conservatives had retired. The split in the party 
had, however, assumed such formidable dimensions that a large section 
of their oldest supporters had gone over to the enemy. Under these 
circumstances, a friend of the sole surviving Conservative candidate 
had called at the Central Office requesting to be put in communication 
with some good and trusty person who could be employed to mani- 
pulate the constituency by certain occult agencies. But as he, 
Eliphaz, fortunately happened to be at St. Stephen’s when this indis- 
creet application was made, he had lost no time in informing the 
applicant that elections nowadays were not to be won in that way, 
and had, in fact, kicked down-stairs this unfortunate representative 
of a corrupt epoch. The Liberal candidate had since been returned 
by a majority of 300; and he ventured to say that throughout the 
whole transaction everybody had behaved ill and foolishly, except 
himself. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate the numberless instances by 
which Eliphaz enforced his argument. But it is enough to say that 
he always deduced from them the same conclusion—viz. that the 
existing party machinery was hopelessly defective and he was the 
only man qualified to set it to rights. When asked to indicate his 
methods of reform, it is true that he became a little vague, talking 
chiefly of the importance of stimulating local energy, and the neces- 
sity of breaking with bad old traditions. There could hardly be 
much comfort derived from such generalities, but the visitor had 
apparently achieved his object; for he rose to go just as another and 
louder peal at the bell heralded the announcement of Zophar and 
Bildad, who came in together. 

‘Their visit, however, appeared to have been dictated only by a 
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spirit of politeness. Some disquieting rumour as to the state of their 
Chief’s health had engendered in them an earnest solicitude to be 
informed of his well-being. Yet was their very presence evidently 
distressful to the object of their sympathy, who appeared to be not 
a little puzzled as to whether this occasion could be improved so as 
to obtain from them, if not an expression of regret for the past, at 
least some assurance of submission for the future. But that terrible 
letter—followed, as it had been, by various contributions of opinion 
in all the morning papers—seemed to paralyze its victim’s efforts to 
assert his authority. It was too plain that he was the culprit on 
whose pusillanimity and inaction rested the whole responsibility for 
all party reverses, past, present, and future. Zophar was very 
good-natured, and introduced one or two anecdotes possessing a 
peculiar interest ; but his companion seemed rather moody and silent, 
as if he had rather come to observe the effects of his exhortation 
than to follow it up by any very immediate application. Had he 
not shown his magnanimity by coming to have ten minutes of 
friendly conversation with the man whom he had just held up to 
public scorn as a hopeless incapable? And was not the mere fact 
of his sitting in that arm-chair a sort of indication of the superiority 
so contemptuously taken for granted ? 

Now that the door is shut upon them, and the victim of so much 
sympathy has fallen back upon his sofa, may it be permitted to take 
up the part of the one remaining interlocutor of the ancient dialogue, 

_ and to submit one or two not very palatable home truths for the 
consideration of both parties in this controversy, as well as of the 
public? The misadventures of the Conservative party are so 
numerous, its mismanagement so glaring, its leadership so unsatis- 
factory, that those who are regarded as responsible for its conduct 
ought not to be surprised if their frequent disasters are continually 
attributed by candid friends solely to their own errors. Yet it may 
be contended that, to the best of their ability, they have striven to 
do their duty in positions which they could not have come to occupy 
except by the act of others. On the other hand, a grave responsi- 
bility rests on those who in the first instance make the difficulties 
of their party the theme of public discussion. They may be the 
people, and wisdom may die with them—if, indeed, she be not dead 
already. Even if Sir Stafford Northcote be as feeble and incapable 
as his critics have so frequently declared him to be, the declaration, 
although it may benefit those who make it, can hardly be expected 
to produce any very great advantage to the party whose leader is 
thus aspersed. It may suit the purposes of a rising young poli- 
tician who seeks to fill the public eye to achieve notoriety in this 
way; it may even ultimately benefit the country, if it should be 
found, ten or twenty years hence, that the position so obtained has 
been utilised for the public good. But the party, the unlucky party 
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in whose interest all these public exhortations have professedly been 
delivered—the party can only be an immediate loser by their publi- 
cation. The friends of Job unquestionably were not without some 
warrant for the general propositions which they advanced. But 
succeeding ages have rather questioned how far their advice was 
opportune or directly applicable to the circumstances of the case. 
At the same time it must be confessed that Job himself did not 
escape without some very sound and searching admonition from the 
critic of his critics, His existence was renewed, it is true; but it 
was renewed on the basis of an entirely fresh departure. He had to 
break absolutely with the past and all its associations. A fresh lease 
of life and prosperity was granted to him; but the life was to be 
lived in a new atmosphere, the prosperity was to be built up upon 
altogether fresh foundations. The potsherds were all to be thrown 
away, and the renovated chief was to find a worthier occupation than 
an aimless friction with the baser relics of his former importance. 
Adversity, as we know, has its sweet uses; perhaps not the least 
precious of these is that it gives you an opportunity of breaking 
with the parasites and impostors who have degraded your former 
station. Hapless, indeed, is the man who after the evil spirit has 
been cast out allows him to return with seven imps more con- 
temptible than himself. And he has ill studied the chastening 
lesson of calamity who strives to reconstruct the shattered edifice on 
the same plan and with the same hands which prepared his former 
ruin. 

It is only too probable that this, like other good advice, is 
addressed to deaf ears. A man may dislike his companions; he may 
be uncertain as to his present position, and doubtful as to what the 
future may bring him; he may even distrust himself, and in a 
general sort of way condemn his own past proceedings; but he will 
rarely be brought to acquiesce in any particular censure of his former 
acts, or to separate himself by a supreme effort from the vicious 
customs which have become ingrained in him. Yet, as the whirligig 
of time has once more brought the Conservative leaders within a 
measurable distance of office, it may be not amiss to inflict upon them 
a few words of counsel, designed, not so much to harass or perplex 
their present action, as to direct their eyes to the causes of their 
former failure. 

Most people attribute the overthrow of Lord Beaconsfield’s Admi- 
nistration to Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian oratory. Some, however, 
especially those who observed the elections in the North of England, 
have convinced themselves that slack trade and declining industries 
had at least as large a share in bringing about a change of Govern- 
ment. Some few innocent. folks have clung to the belief that the 
errors and adventures of an aged and almost exhausted statesman 
had provoked that unprecedented outburst of popular feeling. There 
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is one cause which has yet to be stated, and deserves at least as much 
consideration. Lord Beaconsfield, like other men of great ability 
who have owed their position, under Providence, to their abilities 
alone, had a great distrust and dislike for anything which might 
pretend to be a rival genius, unless, at least, it was half stifled by a 
coronet. As soon as he became the undisputed leader of the party 
which he had so long nominally led, he naturally, perhaps excusably, 
sought to reinforce his influence in the Cabinet by the introduction 
of colleagues upon whose votes he could count. In and after the 
year 1874, gentlemen who would say “Ditto” to Mr. Disraeli were 
in request. Wherever he saw a man of business he made much of 
him ; when he discovered an obsequious plutocrat he recruited him. 
Hence it came to pass that when that commanding presence was 
withdrawn from the Treasury Bench, the House of Commons and 
the country became—at first, perhaps insensibly—aware of the almost 
inconceivable incapacity of the colleagues whom he left behind him. 
The year 1879 marked probably the nadir of Ministerial influence 
in the Lower Chamber. Never before, and as certainly never again, 
will an Opposition have to contend with Ministers so barren in ideas, 
so irresolute in decision, so weak in utterance and so timid in action, 
as the five or six persons who huddled round the bell-wether of the 
Treasury, trembling at the first sound of an Irish brogue, and fleeing 
in stuttering disorder whensoever Mr. Gladstone thought proper to 
use against such poor creatures the weapons so often tried against a 
worthier foe. 

If it were not so disadvantageous to the country, which requires 
an adequate representation of Conservative as well as of Liberal 
ideas, it would be laughable to contemplate the antics of these official 
Lilliputians since the storm of 1880 swept them into the gutter. 
They have picked themselves up again, furtively helping each other 
to rub the mud off their clothes, and latterly displaying quite a 
cheerful alacrity in skipping about whenever they can get out 
of earshot of the Prime Minister, with feeble little sputterings of 
mutual admiration or inane twaddle, which they mistake for invective. 
Just as their presence on the Treasury Bench brought about the dis- 
asters of the last Dissolution, so have their small activities in Opposi- 
tion tended to maintain the power of the Government which they assail. 
Terrible indeed was the disaster which overtook the Tory party at the 
last general election; but it was less terrible in respect of what it 
took away than of what it left behind. If the destroying angel who 
moved along the other Benches had made his presence felt on that 
occupied by the expropriated Ministers, from Westminster to Lincoln, 
the Conservative party would have been appreciably stronger. Sir 
Robert Peel at the head of his one hundred and thirty followers in 
1832 had in Parliament and the country twice the influence pos- 
sessed by Sir Stafford Northcote with two hundred and forty adhe- 
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rents half-a-century later. But then Sir Robert Peel did not live 
in the mephitic miasma of shuddering uncertainty and pettifogging 
intrigue; Sir Robert Peel did not look for counsel to the maxims 
of the counter, or serve out his policy by the yard. There was no 
disposition in those days to assure the nation that the article supplied 
by the Tory party was substantially the same as that provided over 
the way, with the difference of allowing the trade discount. The 
statesmen who revived Constitutional principles after the first great 
triumph of English Radicalism were not in the habit of adopting the 
ideas of their opponents while censuring their “ vacillating and in- 
consistent” application. But in those bygone days the Tory party 
had not ceased to respect itself and its leaders. 

Let it not be imagined that the object of these pages is merely to 
gratify the malice of Eliphaz, or to promote the aspirations of Bildad. 
Those candid friends had to pay the penalty of their inconsiderate ad- 
monitions by a series of sacrifices. No one who has studied their obser- 
vations can deny their general value. And Sir Stafford Northcote 
would do well to take to heart the utterances of those who, if perhaps 
somewhat captious and a little prone to personal animadversion, are 
yet the spokesmen of opinions not to be disregarded. There is, however, 
a lesson to be deduced from this controversy which it ought not to 
be difficult to decipher. If there is a future in store for the Conser- 
vative party—which some affect to doubt—it must be a future un- 
trammelled by any association with the immediate past. If the Con- 
servative leaders are to stand between their country and a Demo- 
cratic revolution they must have other instruments than those which 
wrought their downfall four years ago. They must have a confi- 
dence in their principles which they have not yet shown; a confi- 
dence in themselves which they do not yet possess; a confidence in 
their party which they have yet to learn. First, let them realise the 
first of these duties; next, let them train themselves up to some per- 
ception of what is meant by self-respect—or, if they cannot, let them 
give way to better men ; finally, let them discard the rubbish which 
they brought away from their old offices, and seek in the ranks of 
their party those who have a loftier and truer conception of Conser- 
vative statesmanship than that which consists in framing resolutions 
intended to commit nobody, and which are contemned by everybody. 
The party which in comparatively recent days of discouragement 
produced a Hardy, a Hunt, and even a Northcote, can scarcely fail 
to furnish their counterparts to-day. It would be a sad thing if the 
great political confederation which almost saved and afterwards re- 
stored the English Monarchy, which checked the French Republic 
and crushed Napoleon in his pride, should expire under the counter 
of a circulating library in the Strand. 

An Eneuisu Tory. 








MACHIAVELLI. 


In our own, as in other European languages, the name of Machia- 
velli is a household word, and has supplied a term of reproach 
loosely given to all dishonest and unscrupulous policy. Yet pro- 
bably to the majority of educated men, even The Prince,’ the most 
famous, if not the best, of his works, is known only by reputation, 
and a scholarly translation of that renowned treatise is therefore 
neither inopportune nor superfluous. Mr. C. Detmold has under- 
taken a more ambitious task. He has published in four handsome 
volumes a translation of the collected historical and political works 
of the Florentine statesman.2 Mr. Detmold has done his work with 
care and ability, and it is perhaps hypercritical to remark that he has 
not reproduced the admirable lucidity and terse vigour of Machia- 
velli’s style, and that a careful comparison of his translation with the 
original discloses here and there trifling inaccuracies. 

The appearance of these translations permits an English reader to 
form his own judgment on Machiavelli’s writings: but such a judg- 
ment must be erroneous, or at best imperfect, unless the student of 
Machiavelli has a sufficient knowledge of the conditions under which 
he wrote, the circumstances which inspired him, the age which he 
addressed. Such knowledge is amply supplied by Professor Villari’s 
life of Machiavelli, the English version of which * has just been com- 
pleted. After marvelling at the ingenious perversity of so many of 
his predecessors, we are disposed to rate the acuteness and sobriety 
of judgment, shown by Signor Villari, even more highly than the 
thorough knowledge of his subject which we expected as a matter of 
course from an historian whose intimate acquaintance with the Italy 
of the fifteenth century needed no further proof. 

Machiavelli is far from being one of the most attractive in that 
brilliant series of great men who, during three centuries, maintained 
the supremacy of Italy in every province of literature and art. 
The circumstances of his life were neither romantic nor striking. 
He served his country with a loyal and unwearying devotion, but 
the part he played was obscure, and the stage narrow. The misfor- 
tunes of his later days touch us, not because they extend beyond our 
experience, but rather because we find in them so much of the 

(1) The Prince. By Nicolo Machiavelli, Citizen and Secretary of Florence. Trans- 


lated from the Italian by N. H. J. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1882. 

(2) The Historical, Political, and Diplomatic Writings of Nicolo Machiavelli. Translated 
by C. Detmold. 4 vols. Triibner & Co., 1883. 

(3) Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. By Prof. Pasquale Villari. Translated by 
Linda Villari. 4 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883.) 
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common lot of humanity, disappointed ambition, capacities, real or 
fancied, which are denied the opportunities of action, ideal aspira- 
tions obscured by the sordid realities of poverty. Machiavelli 
meanly dressed, drinking and wrangling with boors in a wayside pot- 
house, is a striking instance of fortune’s irony; but we miss the 
tragic grandeur of that nobler Florentine, walking with unimpaired 
dignity through the antechambers of the Scala, or pointed at with 
awe in the streets of Ravenna. Norare the qualities of Machiavelli’s 
writings, however eminent, those which command general popularity 
and widespread fame. 

It may, therefore, appear remarkable that, after being the subject of 
uninterrupted literary controversy during three centuries, no other 
Italian author should in our own time have attracted so much of the 
attention of his countrymen. Yet the reason is not far to seek. The 
theme on which Machiavelli insisted, and to which he constantly 
returned, the object and the excuse of his statecraft, was twofold—the 
expulsion of the barbarians and the establishment of an Italian king- 
dom as the necessary condition of national unity and regeneration. 
It is therefore natural that an age which, after sharing in these 
hopes, has seen their realisation, should revere in him a prophet 
and a guide. Another great people has in this century attained to 
unity and freedom from foreign interference, and we are not sur- 
prised to find that Machiavelli has been studied as carefully and 
sympathetically by Germans as by his own countrymen. Too many, 
no doubt, of the measures he recommends, may be, as he himself 
allows, opposed not only to the precepts of our religion, but even to 
the plain dictates of humanity ; yet we cannot deny that if Germany 
has become great and Italy free, it has been by following a policy 
which the Florentine secretary would not have disavowed. It may 
therefore not be without interest shortly to recapitulate the most 
important facts of Machiavelli’s life, and to offer such considerations 
as may enable the reader to decide for himself the few and simple 
issues which can be raised about the character and objects of the 
political treatises of the Florentine secretary. 

Machiavelli was born in May, 1469, of an old Florentine family, 
not noble, but reckoned among the notable plebeian houses of the 
Guelf faction. In 1494, when Piero de’ Medici fled, and Charles VIII. 
of France entered Florence, the future secretary was in his twenty- 
sixth year. Like all Italians he sought the ideal of the future in 
the past, but Tacitus taught him to hate the Empire; Cesar to 
him was but a more fortunate Catiline; and in Livy he learnt to 
revere the Roman Republic as the model of all political wisdom. 
An ardent admirer of pagan antiquity, he was likely to feel but little 
interest in the theocratic Republic with which Savonarola sought to 
replace the tyranny of the Medici. 
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It was not till after the friar’s death that he began to take an 
active part in public life. In 1498 he was appointed Chancellor of 
the Second Chancery, or public office of the Florentine government. 
It was his duty to act as secretary of the “Ten of War and Liberty,” 
or commissioners for war and home affairs. From this time onward 
we find Machiavelli busily engaged in the government of Florence; 
as the permanent secretary of a changing board he would naturally 
influence their decisions, while the execution of their measures seems 
to have been left to his discretion. 

The new secretary was in his thirtieth year. He is said to have been 
of moderate height, thin, with dark hair, aquiline nose, quick, peering 
eyes, firmly compressed lips, sometimes unbending into a sarcastic 
smile. He wasa born diplomatist, an accurate observer, possessed of 
perfect self-command, and able to hide his thoughts under a not 
wholly assumed character of levity and good-fellowship. Indeed, a 
taste for dissipation, neither creditable nor refined, was a salient 
feature in his character. For fourteen years he was the devoted 
servant of the Florentine Republic. No patriotism was ever more 
disinterested, he was content that others should enjoy the credit of 
the measures he suggested and promoted ; far from enriching himself, 
he was impoverished in the service of his country. Yet political 
action was probably not less pleasing to him as an artist than asa 
patriot, and had the Medici continued to employ him, he would have 
been scarcely less zealous. These fourteen years must have been 
the happiest of Machiavelli’s life. His duties were congenial, he 
was brought into contact with the leading men, and initiated into 
the political movement and intrigues of the time. Yet he was after- 
wards able to illustrate the errors which a ruler should most strive to 
avoid by the policy of Florence, and he must often have experienced 
how bitter a thing it is—in the words of Herodotus—to abound in 
knowledge and wisdom, yet to have little control over action. 

When Machiavelli entered upon the duties of his office, Florence 
had begun that long struggle to reconquer Pisa, in which the patient 
resolution shown by the conquerors and the obstinate heroism of the 
conquered proved that some, at least, of the qualities which fit men 
to be citizens of a free state survived in Italy. The Secretary of the 
Ten was at once plunged into preparations for the war, and into the 
confused negotiations which it occasioned. He witnessed the treachery 
of the Italian mercenaries, the insubordination and ill-will of the 
French allies of the Florentine government, and it became an axiom 
of his policy that no state can be powerful which relies on other 
arms than those which are in the hands of its own citizens. 

His embassies in 1502 to the Court of Cesar Borgia, mark 
what was perhaps the most important epoch in Machiavelli’s political 
experience. He was in the Romagna with the Duke of Valentinois 
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at a juncture when his boldness, his unscrupulous statecraft, the 
undeviating pertinacity with which he followed out the line of 
action on which he had determined were most conspicuous ; qualities, 
the absence of which Machiavelli most lamented in the rulers of 
Florence, and which were most opposed to the policy of compromise 
and of timid intrigue which he deprecated. 

In 1503 he had an opportunity of witnessing the election 
of a successor to St. Peter and Alexander VI., and of watching the 
intrigues of the Roman Court, at a time when its vice and cerruption 
were most shamelessly paraded. Machiavelli’s political education was 
now far advanced. In superintending the preparations for the war 
against Pisa, he had studied the causes of the military weakness of 
the Italian States. His embassy to France had taught him the 
humiliation of their dependence on foreigners ; his conversations with 
Cesar Borgia, what he had seen of the success of his government in 
the Romagna, convinced him that even Italian anarchy might be 
overcome by a vigorous prince, whose policy should be wholly 
directed by considerations of utility. In Rome he had learnt to 
know those “rascally priests,” to whose evil example he attributed 
the ruin of religion and morality in Italy, while her political dis- 
union was the result of their selfish intrigues.* 

The year 1512, which opened so favourably for the French and 
their allies, with the short and brilliant campaign of Gaston de 
Foix, saw the total overthrow of their influence in Italy, the flight 
of the Gonfaloniere Soderini from Florence, the advance of the 
Spaniards, and the restoration of the Medici. Torn by factions, 
surrounded by enemies, accustomed for many years to a monarchical 
or oligarchical government, Florence had not been in a position to 
carry the experiment of a Republican constitution to a successful 
issue. It might have been possible to substitute the rule of the 
Soderini for that of the Medici, but the desire of Soderini to act 
as a republican magistrate, to conform strictly to the laws, made his 
overthrow inevitable. Such absolute devotion to legality and to one 
form of government seemed folly to Machiavelli. Hence the severity 
of the judgment which he passed on his friend’s political capacity. 
Soderini was, we are told (Discourses, Book II. chap. iii.), a memor- 
able example of the truth of the saying that the work of the founder 
of a Republic who hesitates to slay the sons of Brutus will not 
long endure. He thought that by his patience and goodness he 
would overcome the regret of his opponents for the former govern- 
ment, and in this he was deceived: besides, he shrank from breaking 
the Constitution as from an evil precedent, not sufficiently consider- 
ing that the means must be judged by the ends for which they are 
employed: 80, too, elsewhere we are assured that Savonarola and 


(1) Discourses, Book I. ch. xii. 
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Soderini both failed, because they did not destroy their enemies 
when in their power. Savonarola was disarmed by his profession 
and position, Soderini by his humanity (Discourses, Book IIT. 
chap. ix.). 

Machiavelli at once submitted to the new government. He seems 
to have considered that it is the duty of a good citizen to make the 
best of the Constitution under which he lives, and to refrain from 
conspiring against it; but if it come to be overthrown, then to obey 
the de facto ruler. Machiavelli trusted to be allowed to serve the 
Medici, if not with as much pleasure, at any rate as faithfully as he 
had served Soderini and the Republic. But he had taken too pro- 
minent a part in the late administration for the Medicean faction to 
permit him to retain his office. The power of the Medici after the 
withdrawal of the Spanish troops was but ill-established. Con- 
spiracies were feared, Machiavelli, with other friends of the late 
government, was imprisoned and tortured on scanty evidence, and 
he was only set at liberty when the elevation of Leo X. made the 
Pope’s family strong enough to be clement. _ 

Despairing of employment for the present, Machiavelli retired to 
a little property he possessed near Florence, and to this retirement 
we owe his most celebrated works— The Discourses on the First Decade 
of Livy, The Prince, The Discourse on the Art of War, and his Comedies. 
The life he led, and the objects of his literary activity, are described 
in a well-known letter to his friend Vettori. “Since the last events 
I have remained at my farm, and have not spent in all twenty days 
at Florence. ... In the morning I go to a coppice which I am 
having felled, and spend a couple of hours with the wood-cutters, 
looking at what they have done the day before, and listening to the 
disputes which constantly arise between them and their neighbours. 
Then I sit down by a spring or visit my decoy, a book under my 
arm, Dante or Petrarch, or one of the less renowned poets, such as 
Ovid or Tibullus. I read of their loves and tender passions and 
recall my own. In these thoughts some time slips pleasantly away. 
Then I walk on to the inn by the wayside; enter into conversation 
with any travellers who pass and learn their news. Thus I hear 
something new, and observe the various opinions and fancies of men. 
So dinner time comes, and with my family I sit down to such cheer 
as my poor farm and slender patrimony can afford. After dinner I 
return to the inn; there I find the host, a butcher, a miller, and a 
couple of charcoal-burners: in their company I besot myself while 
day lasts over some game of chance, the source of endless quarrels 
and of much gross and unmannerly abuse—generally it is all about 
a farthing, but we scream loud enough to be heard at S. Casciano. 

“Thus I plunge and wallow in the base lot which fortune has 
reserved for me; if so, perchance, she may feel some shame for her 
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cruelty in thus trampling me under her feet. When evening comes, 
I return home and enter my study ; but before I cross the threshold 
I throw off my filthy, mud-stained peasant’s dress and put on fair and 
courtly garments, in order that I may enter into the presence of the 
great men of antiquity reverently and decently clad. They receive 
me lovingly, and I am allowed to satiate myself with the only food 
which suits me, and for which I was born. I do not hesitate to con- 
verse with them, and to ask them the motives and objects of their 
actions. They, in their courtesy, answer me, and I spend four hours 
without cares and without weariness. I forget my misfortunes, I 
fear neither poverty nor death, I lose myself entirely. But, as Dante 
says, there is no profit in learning unless we remember what we have 
heard; and I have, therefore, noted down all that has seemed to me 
most profitable in these conversations, and I have composed a treatise, 
‘ De Principatibus,’ in which I have gone as deeply into the subject 
as Tamable. I have inquired into the definition of a monarchy, into 
its varieties, how it can be acquired, how maintained, how lost. If any- 
thing I ever scribbled pleased you, this ought not to displease you. It 
should be acceptable to a prince, and especially to one who is new to 
power. I have, therefore, dedicated it to the magnificence of Juliano. 
. . . I wish my lords the Medici would set me to work, were it only 
to rollastone ; for if I did not then win their favour I should blame 
none but myself.’ 

Juliano de’ Medici read The Prince, but Machiavelli was disap- 
pointed in his hopes of employment. It was not till after the death 
of Lorenzo, in 1519, that Leo X. began to consult him and to send him 
on trifling missions. Guicciardini compares his friend to Lysander 
superintending the rations of the soldiers he had used to lead to 
victory. Once Machiavelli had been an ambassador to princes and 
kings, now he was sent to negotiate with the Franciscan friars of 
Carpi. The ill-advised conspiracy of the Soderini aggravated the 
tyranny of the Medici and threw increased suspicion on Machiavelli : 
he was not again employed. He died in June, 1527, in his fifty- 
ninth year, a month after the expulsion of Ippolito and Alessandro 
de’ Medici and the restoration of Florentine liberty had opened to 
him a new prospect of public activity. 

Even such a slight sketch as I have been able to give may show 
that Machiavelli’s political life was perfectly simple and straight- 
forward. He was a Republican by conviction, but not unwilling to 
serve his country under another form of government. This may not 
be the conduct of an ideal patriot, but it has at all times been that of 
many useful and not dishonourable public servants. How many men in 
France held office with little blame or loss of credit under Louis- 
Philippe, the Republic of 48, and the Second Empire? Nor 
because we excuse Machiavelli, and the more readily when we 
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take into account the time and the place of his life, does it follow 
that we must approve him. M. Sismondi, and other writers, have 
endeavoured to show that unbridled ferocity, shameless perfidy, and 
cynical hypocrisy were not less rife in other parts of Europe at this 
period than in Italy. It is easy to point to the unscrupulous state- 
craft of the princes of the House of York, of Lewis XI., of Ferdinand 
the Catholic; to the sensuality, grovelling superstition, and hardly 
more enlightened infidelity prevalent among the clergy; to the 
absence of any higher aims and aspirations which characterised all 
classes ; to the fact that even the renewed interest in ancient culture 
seemed at first only to introduce an additional element of corruption, 
and produced monsters such as Tiptoft, the butcher Earl of Wor- 
cester, or that Marshal de Retz who, after murdering two or 
three thousand children with circumstances of nameless infamy, was 
tardily overtaken by reluctant justice. But what is proved by these 
facts? That morality, both public and private, had sunk to a very 
low ebb during the century which preceded the Reformation—not 
that there were no degrees in that corruption, not that the Italians 
might not be worse than their neighbours. But, says M. Sismondi, 
the social life of the Italians in the little states which then composed 
Italy was all public, and their private sufferings were often historical. 
Each individual was in immediate contact with the government, his 
intrigues, his passions, his crimes, were intimately connected with the 
revolutions and the history of the state. In the great monarchies of 
Europe we hear little of the sufferings of the mass of the people, of 
the oppression of subordinate officials, of the injustice and cruelty of 
the nobles, and of other petty tyrants. If we would compare the 
condition of the French people during the fifteenth century with 
that of the Italians, we ought to be intimately acquainted with the 
daily history of the citizens of Blois, Angers, Rouen, and other great 
towns, with the private crimes and tragedies of many hundred 
families. This, no doubt, is true, yet we may prefer to believe the 
concurrent testimony of natives and foreigners, and the proofs which 
constantly meet us in her literature, that Italy was pre-eminently cor- 
rupt. The courts of France and England and Spain were assuredly no 
schools of virtue, their royal families were stained with fratricide or 
its suspicion; but nowhere, except in Italy, can we find such long 
records of crime as are presented by annals of the Scalas, the 
Viscontis, the Malatestas, the Estes, or the Baglioni of Perugia. 
There are, moreover, so many reasons why the Italians should 
have been more vicious than men of other nations, that if there were 
no other evidence we should be almost justified in concluding that 
such must have been the case. Machiavelli is never tired of insisting 
on the evil influence of the Church and of the Papal Court. The 
Papacy had rapidly descended to the lowest depths of infamy. The 
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fiercely avaricious and cruel Paul II. had been succeeded by 
Sixtus IV., who was steeped in bloodshed and diabolic lust; under 
Innocent VIII., more contemptible and scarcely less guilty, the 
imperial city became once more the asylum of murderers and 
robbers, till finally, in Alexander VI. the Christian nations saw a 
monster who excelled in depravity the most hated names of the 
pagan empire seated on the throne of St. Peter and presented to 
their adoration as the Vicar of God. Such religion as the Italians 
still possessed was almost purely formal; there was a complete 
separation between religion and morality. Benvenuto Cellini in this 
as in many other things, is the type of his countrymen. He believed 
himself to have been allowed to communicate directly with the Deity ; 
he possessed an outward sign of the divine favour in the halo which 
surrounded his head, and which under favourable atmospheric con- 
ditions was, he assures us, distinctly visible. Yet he seems to have 
felt no scruple in assassinating his enemies, or in dragging round 
his studio by her hair the wretched woman who was his model and 
his mistress. No wonder that many of the nobler spirits, who rose 
to virtue through philosophy, looked upon such Christianity with con- 
tempt; but they could offer no popular doctrine capable of regenerating 
the multitude. 

Nor did the sense of honour serve the Italians as a restraining 
principle and substitute for conscience. Their idea of honour 
seems to have been entirely different from that of the Western 
nations. A man’s honour forbids him to do that which would forfeit 
his self-respect ; courage, and all the virtues which imply courage, 
were most highly respected in feudal Europe, and these a man would 
wish to convince himself that he possessed. The Italian especially 
admired that versatile, unscrupulous, and audacious cleverness which 
Machiavelli calls “virtu.’? They could, therefore, retain their self- 
respect and commit the basest crimes; especially if prepared, “ vitam 
impendere fa/so,” to stake their life on the success of their treachery. 
The sense of honour is purely subjective, it may be rooted in dis- 
honour, it may even assume the form of pride in bolder and more 
cynical wickedness than that of others, it may lead us to say, “ evil, 
be thou my good.” 

The very circumstances and qualities which had been so favourable 
to the progress of Italy in the arts and humanities of life had been 
hostile to moral growth. Over great subtlety of intellect, and a 
tendency to analyze motives and conduct, are always fatal to delicacy 
of moral fibre. Whatever the origin of conscience may be, it does 
not bear arguing with; the devil still proves the better logician. 
The numerous little courts of the despots were centres of culture, 
they vied in encouraging artists and men of letters, but they were 
also centres of a corruption brought close to the door of every 
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citizen. All the demoralising effects of despotism were intensified 
tenfold by the narrowness of the dominions, and also by the skill 
and vigour of many of these petty tyrants. The only public life 
open in most cases to an Italian was to enter the service of some 
despot, the only object of his ambition to win his master’s favour, 
or perhaps to supplant him; and it is obvious what the means 
were by which alone these ends could be attained. 

Machiavelli’s writings were, perhaps, more influenced by the evil 
atmosphere in which he lived than his actions; yet if it be allowed that 
Machiavelli’s political career was straightforward and comprehensible, 
neither do I believe that an unprejudiced reader will find in his 
books that strange confusion of good and evil which Macaulay so 
characteristically describes when he tells us that “the whole man 
seems to be an enigma, a grotesque assemblage of incongruous 
qualities, selfishness and generosity, cruelty and benevolence, craft 
and simplicity, abject villainy and romantic heroism. One sentence 
is such as a veteran diplomatist would scarce write in cipher for the 
direction of his most confidential spy; the next seems to be ex- 
tracted from a theme composed by an ardent schoolboy on the death 
of Leonidas.” To be understood, Machiavelli’s works must be read 
as a whole, and we must not isolate sentences from their context and 
discuss them as maxims of universal applicability ; and especially we 
must not separate the Discourses on Livy and The Prince, but remem- 
ber that they were written at the same time, and that they do not 
represent different phases in the development of their author’s 
political opinions, but supplement and explain each other. 

Machiavelli attributes the corruption and immorality which he 
recognises and deplores to defective institutions, for men, he asserts, are 
always the same. The rough material on which the legislator works 
varies as little as the marble of the sculptor; if, therefore, we can 
discover the means by which Romulus and Lycurgus of old pro- 
duced such good results, if we can observe the rules they followed, 
we shall be as certain to succeed in establishing a well-constituted 
state, and in raising men from their present degeneracy, as an artist 
well acquainted with, and capable of following, the method of Praxi- 
teles would be certain to produce a'good statue.? 

This belief in the identity of human nature at all times and in all 
races, and the absence of any conception of development, is no doubt 
one of the most obvious defects in Machiavelli’s political philosophy. 
But though he does not recognise any difference which will prevent 
the same institutions from producing at all times the same results, 
yet he does not assert that all men, as circumstances have fashioned 
them, are the same. Men now are different from what they were ; 
the Italian is very different from the German. And though these 


(1) Discourses on Livy. Introduction to Book I. e¢ passim. 
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differences are the results of the laws, the civil and religious insti- 

tutions under which they live, it does not follow that if these laws 

and institutions were abolished their influence would at once cease to 

be felt. Despotism, for instance, so corrupts the people who submit 

to it as to make them incapable of living under free institutions; 

when first set at liberty they will be as helpless as a wild beast 

brought up in captivity and suddenly released from its cage.’ 

Even good laws are of little use to such a people, for they will not 

be observed. The only chance of improvement for a nation which 

has become corrupt is, that some good and wise man should rise to 

power and enforce a reformation. Unfortunately in such a State 
power can only be acquired by means which a good man will rarely 
consent to employ, even though his object be praiseworthy.? Evi-- 
dently Machiavelli’s doctrine is more reasonable than that of 

Rousseau and of his followers, who legislated for abstract men in the 

Constituent Assembly under the conviction that only tyrannous laws 

and corrupt customs prevented the rabble of Paris from following 

their natural impulses, and attaining to a virtue as lofty as that of 
the noble savages who concluded the social contract. And not only 

was Machiavelli’s mistake less mischievous, because he did not 

believe that cause and effect would. cease together, there was another 

point on which his divergence from the French philosophers would 

have guarded him from their practical errors. 

They asserted that man was naturally prone to virtue and swayed 
by lofty impulses. Machiavelli tells the legislator he must take 
for granted that all men are bad, and that they never do good except 
under compulsion. He would therefore have been the last to throw 
the reins on the neck of the most dangerous of brutes, and to have: 
hoped to guide and restrain the dregs of the France of Lewis XV. 
by the laws of Utopia. Italy was corrupt, and a corrupt people 
cannot govern itself aright. Nor is a Republican Government 
possible where there is a feudal aristocracy, as in Naples, the 
States of the Church, the Romagna, and Lombardy. If Italy 
therefore is to be united, it must be asakingdom. The remedy 
indeed is dangerous, for a despotism in itself is but an additional 
cause of corruption, and it is easier to find a Cesar than a Romulus; 
yet when a patient is sick unto death a good physician will often 
prescribe poison.® 

Submission to a monarch is, then, the condition of Italy’s refor- 
mation; it is also the condition of her liberation from the yoke of 
the foreigner. She herself is conscious of it. ‘‘She has long,” he 
says in concluding his Prince, “she has long looked eagerly for 


(1) Discourses, Book I., ch. xvi., xxxv. 
(2) Ibid., Book T., ch. xviii. 
(3) Ibid., ch, xxxv. 
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the coming of her liberator. Who can tell with what love he would 
be received by all those lands which have suffered from the flood of 
foreigners, with what thirst for vengeance, with what steadfast faith, 
with what affection, with what tears? What gates would be closed 
against him? What people would refuse him obedience? . What 
envy could oppose him? What Italian deny him his service? The 
barbarian domination stinks in the nostrils of all. Let the noble 
house of the Medici take upon itself this emprise, with such courage 
and such good hopes as a just undertaking should inspire ; so that 
under its standard our country may regain her honour, and that 
under its auspices the words of Petrarch may be fulfilled, ‘ Valour 
against blind rage shall take up arms and make the struggle short, 
for in the Italians’ breast their ancient might still breathes.’ ” 

Machiavelli was doubtless right in holding that a united Italy 
was only possible under a prince, and that Italy must be united to 
withstand the newly centralised French and Spanish monarchies. The 
constitution of the little Italian republics was but ill suited for ex- 
tended authority, and it is probably true that their power decreased 
in proportion to the growth of their territory, and to the increase in 
the number of discontented subjects over whom they tyrannized. 
Nor could any federal constitution have been devised capable of 
holding together such jarring elements. Commercial jealousy, 
traditions of hatred and mutual injury separated the cities; in many 
districts there was a powerful nobility whose existence Machiavelli 
rightly pronounced incompatible with popular freedom. 

But, was not an Italian monarchy as impossible as an Italian 
republic, or federation of republics? There was probably no city, 
certainly no despot, who would not have preferred an alliance with a 
foreign power, however dangerous, to submission to a native prince; 
while the Papacy, which had prevented in times past the formation 
of an Italian nation, which had undermined every power which 
threatened to rival its own in the peninsula, was still there, ready to 
employ every weapon of intrigue, diplomacy, and war against the 
future liberator. 

In The Prince the rules are given by observing which the 
desired monarch of a united Italy may attain power. In the Dis- 
courses we find suggestions for the organization and maintenance 
of the free Government, for which that ruler would, if really great, 
seek to prepare the way. In the former, the most celebrated of his 
works, the author simply states in general terms what he has seen 
to be the rules of conduct observed by the most successful states- 
men and princes. He intends to write a manual of statecraft, 
of such statecraft as men who live in fece Romuli, and not in an 


ideal world, would really practise and must practise if they value 
success. 
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Machiavelli told his friend Vettori that he occupied the evenings 
of his enforced leisure in reading the ancients, and in noting down 
what he could learn from them and from his own experience touch- 
ing the manner in which political power is gained, maintained, and 
lost ; the principles, in short, of a science which should establish the 
laws which govern the acquisition of political power, as Political 
Economy treats of the laws which govern the acquisition of wealth. 
The parallel is perhaps not uninstructive, for as the older Political 
Economy considers man as actuated by one simple desire, that 
of acquiring wealth, so also Machiavelli admits only one motive, 
the desire of power. He would have described The Prince as 
a treatise on the art rather than on the science of politics. For 
his aim is not to deduce and ascertain the laws of political 
phenomena, but to lay down practical precepts. Here again there 
is some similarity between his method and that of Political Economy, 
which is generally treated both as a science and asan art. Econo- 
mists have professed to investigate and establish general laws, 
and have then laid down rules for legislation on such subjects; and 
in some degree they share Machiavelli’s incapacity to recognise 
sufficiently that such rough generalisations have for the most part 
only a presumptive value, owing. to the extreme variability of the 
subject matter and to the manysidedness of human nature, swayed 
as it is now by one and now by another class of motives. More- 
over, though in The Prince and the Discourses Machiavelli has a 
practical aim in view, yet he at all times takes an abstract interest 
in political action, in tracing the causes and effects of political 
phenomena. If there was one tuning which he held sacred it was 
the Roman Republic ; if there was one crime which he abhorred, it 
was that of those who conspired to overthrow it, whether unsuccess- 
fully like Catiline, or successfully like Cesar. Yet he coldly dis- 
cusses the policy of Appius Claudius, and points out his mistakes 
and what he ought to have done to establish his tyranny. 

He is scientifically studying the effects and causes of a certain 
class of facts, and moral indignation would be as much out of place 
as reflections on the sinfulness of drunkenness in a medical treatise 
on delirium tremens. Any generalisation seems to him worth 
noticing and of equally universal applicability, since he believes that 
the same causes will at all times produce the same effect, human 
nature remaining unchanged; he thus is often led to rest his 
inductions on a very narrow basis; the facts he cites from ancient 
history often serve rather as generalisations than as the data for 
induction from particular instances. His method, professedly ex- 
perimental, is in danger of becoming d priori. Even granting that 
human nature does not change, Florence and Arezzo have little 
analogy with Rome and Veii. 

z 2 
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We have already said that Machiavelli, in examining the means to 
be employed for the attainment of a political end, leaves their morality 
entirely out of sight, and considers only how far they are conducive 
to that end. He does, indeed, say that a good man would sooner 
live in obscurity than become king at the price of much human 
suffering ; but it is only our personal ambition which we should not 
satisfy at every cost; when the good of our country is at stake we 
must not regard justice or injustice, mercy or cruelty, honour or dis- 
honour, but, putting aside all other considerations, pursue that policy 
which may best preserve its existence and maintain its liberty. In 
short, Machiavelli always argues on the assumption that the end 
justifies the means. This appears to him a self-evident axiom; 
indeed, if put in the form of the almost identical statement that the 
morality of our acts depends rather on the circumstances and motives 
of the agent than on the nature of the acts themselves, it would still 
command pretty general assent. Yet even those statesmen whose 
policy seems only justifiable on the assumption that the welfare of 
the people overrides all the ordinary rules of morality, would admit 
that there are exceptions to this principle. They would agree with 
Aristotle, whose common-sense so often cuts the knot of logical dif- 
ficulties, that there are some acts which allow of no justification or 
palliation. This Machiavelli did not see. 

Ihave already admitted that Machiavelli’s maxims fairly represent 
the practice of the most successful princes of his own and other 
times. ‘A prudent ruler,” he says, ‘‘ cannot and ought not to keep 
faith when to do so is against his interests, and when the reasons 
which led him to engage himself no longer exist. It is right to 
appear merciful, honourable, humane, pious, and loyal, and to be so, 
but to be always prepared to lay these virtues aside when they are 
likely to be hurtful.” No doubt Machiavelli is right. Most states- 
men, from Themistocles to Prince Bismarck, have acted on these 
principles. But it may be doubted whether we ought to be grateful, 
as Bacon would have us be, to Machiavelli for telling us openly 
and without hypocrisy how men act, and not how they ought to act. 
Even if we are wholly bad, it is better we should believe that we have 
a little virtue. Besides, though virtuous practice is a better incen- 
tive to morality than virtuous precept, vice formulated in maxims is 
more offensive to the moral sense, and more corrupting than vicious 
example ; for the latter is often attributed to human weakness, to 
the strength of temptation, and is lamented and condemned, for the 
most part, even by the perpetrator, while the former seduces by a 
show of logic, of self-reliant pride, and of cynicism superior to the 
shams of conventionality. Hence the almost instinctive and just 
reprehension of Machiavelli by the morally sensitive; while those 
who admitted and practised his principles, wishing to secure the 
reward of apparent virtue, have joined in the chorus of condemna- 
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tion. Unless a man is thought honest, his dishonesty is but unprofit- 
able. This is no doubt one of the reasons of the odium which has 
attached to Machiavelli, but he was also peculiarly unfortunate in 
exciting the rancour of opponents who agreed in nothing but in 
hostility to his name. 

Although his works were first published by the Papal press, it 
was not long before his bitter attacks on the Roman Court, and his 
almost contemptuous attitude to the Catholic religion, provoked the 
enmity of its apologists, and especially of the Jesuits. ‘‘The vice and 
infidelity of the Italians,” he had said, “are their first obligation to the 
Papacy, their second the political anarchy and ruin of the peninsula.” 
“When one considers,” he adds, “‘the wickedness and corruption of the 
priesthood, one cannot but conclude that their scourge and their ruin 
are at hand.” John Paul Baglione, had he dared to destroy Julius IT. 
when in his power at Perugia, would have won everlasting renown 
by showing these priests how little reverence is due to men who live 
such lives as theirs. But Machiavelli’s dislike of the Catholic 
hierarchy had even deeper roots than aversion to their corruption, 
or to the Church as one of those institutions which were obstacles to 
that equality between all members of the State which he considered 
the necessary condition of a well-constituted republic or strongly- 
organised monarchy. It is clear that his was a thoroughly irreligious 
nature. Notwithstanding occasional and conventional expressions of 
respect, he was indifferent or hostile to Christianity. He was deeply 
imbued with the pagan spirit of the Renaissance; he reserved his 
admiration for the republics of antiquity and for those civic and 
intellectual virtues which maintained them, and he naturally disliked 
a religion which cherished virtues of another type. ‘Ancient 
religion,” he says, “exalted men full of worldly ambition, such as 
great captains and founders of States, while ours glorifies men of 
lowly and contemplative rather than of active life. It seeks for the 
highest good in humility and contempt of the things of this world ; 
paganism held that it is to be sought in loftiness of soul, in bodily 
strength, and in all that renders men more bold and arrogant. Our 
religion wishes men to show courage in endurance, rather than in 
daring bold deeds. Hence it comes that the world has fallen a prey 
to scoundrels, who have found men anxious to gain paradise by suf- 
fering instead of being desirous to avenge themselves on their 
oppressors.” It is true that he afterwards admits that Christianity, 
rightly understood, is no enemy to patriotism; and that respect for 
religion is a necessary element of national greatness. But Repub- 
lican Rome furnishes him with an instance of a nation which throve 
by its piety ; paganism is clearly to him as good, or rather a better 
basis of social order than Christianity, and Moses is only classed with 
Lycurgus, and Romulus, and Numa, and other lawgivers and founders 
of religions. 
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This ill-concealed hostility to Christianity was as offensive to the 
Reformers as to the men of the Catholic reaction, and the Romanist 
controversialists, who, from Reginald Pole onwards, attacked Ma- 
chiavelli, often without reading him, may be matched by an equal 
list of Protestant assailants. The latter had an additional motive of 
hatred. Our author was, they thought, the instructor in statecraft 
of their opponents, the instigator of their treacherous cruelties and 
persecutions. His writings were the favourite study of Catherine 
de’ Medici and of her son, Henry III.; therefore he was held respon- 
sible for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Next came the philosophers who believed in the natural goodness 
of human nature, and that to remove the artificial restrictions which 
cramped and distorted original righteousness was the proper function 
of the reformer; to these men Machiavelli’s doctrine was naturally 
repugnant. ‘They inveighed against him, or if they defended him it 
was on the ground that he did not mean what he said, that, as 
Rousseau declared, his object was to paint the tyrant in his true 
colours, in order that the people might recognise and flee from such 
a monster. While accusers rose up on all sides, the defence was long 
neglected. The statesmen who read, appreciated, and profited by the 
works of the Florentine secretary were naturally not disposed to 
proclaim themselves his disciples; and the writers who borrowed 
from the stores of his wisdom acknowledged their obligation by a 
few words of guarded praise. 

During this century, on the other hand, Machiavelli, as we have 
already remarked, has had no reason to complain of the hostility of 
his critics. They agree for the most part in seeking to extenuate 
and excuse his faults, however much they may differ in the expla- 
nation of his motives. For while some maintain that he took a 
purely scientific interest in the study of statecraft, and therefore 
leaves aside all considerations of morality ; others, and these are the 
majority, defend what is most questionable in his writings on the 
ground that his aim, the liberation and unity of Italy, is high and 
unselfish, and that if he seems unscrupulous in the choice of means, 
he is to be excused, partly on the ground of necessity, partly because 
he shared in the lax morality of his country and of his age. There 
are even some who still offer the old apology, mentioned by Cardinal 
Pole, that he conceals his true opinions—that, hating despotism, he 
satirises the tyrants he describes, and seeks by revealing the hideous 
secrets of their policy to warn the people against them, or even by 
his insidious advice to incite them to further atrocities and so to 
bring about their ruin. Lastly, it has been maintained that The 
Prince was little more than a rhetorical exercise; that Machiavelli 
merely wished to show the Medici how clever he was, and how useful 
a servant they would find him. 


No one who has read The Prince and Discourses carefully, and who 
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has compared them with Machiavelli’s other treatises and letters, can 
maintain that he is speaking ironically, or giving advice which he 
imagines to be injurious. If he were, how can we explain the 
reiterated exhortation to princes to secure the affections of their 
subjects, to affect virtues even if they have them not, never to be 
more cruel than the occasion requires ? But it is unnecessary to seek 
for arguments against an opinion so far-fetched and untenable, and 
so at variance with Machiavelli’s own statements. 

All the other explanations probably contain more or less of the 
truth. Machiavelli, as we have seen, himself tells us that his object, 
at any rate in the composition of The Prince, partly was to recom- 
mend himself to the Medici and to obtain employment by showing 
his cleverness, partly—for his own instruction and to divert his 
thoughts from painful meditation—to note down all that he could 
collect from the ancients and from modern experience touching the 
circumstances which enable men to acquire and retain political 
power. On the other hand, he again and again insists that the 
expulsion of the foreigners, the formation of an Italian kingdom, 
and the introduction of constitutions which would gradually prepare 
the people for freedom, would be not only the justification but the 
glory of any prince who, by whatever means, might raise himself to 
sovereign power in the peninsula. In the statement of the motives 
of his writings, as in all else, Machiavelli is perfectly straight- 
forward. Hypocrisy was not his vice nor that of his countrymen, 
with the Inquisition and the Jesuits it was conferred on Italy as a 
last benefit by the Roman Church. 

Machiavelli was not then wholly either a disinterested patriot or a 
mere student of political phenomena, or an intellectual condottiere 
seeking to prove to his customers the sharpness of the weapon he 
offered for hire. But above all, I would insist that he was not the 
originator of a new system of statecraft. It is true that no book 
has ever been more diligently studied by the rulers of mankind than 
was The Prince by the statesmen of the sixteenth century; but it 
would be difficult to show that it had any great influence on their 
conduct. The policy of Catharine de’ Medici was not more Machia- 
vellian than that of Lewis XI.—indeed far less so, if we use that 
word in its true and better sense; nor did Philip II. or Alva, 
Elizabeth or Cecil, surpass Ferdinand the Catholic or Richard ITI. 
in unscrupulous pursuit of the objects of their ambition. 

On the whole, we may perhaps conclude that the mischief which 
Machiavelli may have done by exalting expediency at the expense of 
morality, and by sanctioning revolutionary violence, has been fully 
compensated by the impulse he has given to patriotism ; while his 
influence on political speculation has been altogether salutary, since 
he first returned to the method of Aristotle, and appealed to the 
teaching of experience and of facts. P. F. Wittert. 
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As there can be no necessity of recapitulating in this paper the 
contents or clauses of the Bill with which my name is identified, I 
shall content myself with stating generally the arguments in favour 
of it Although the literature of land reformers is plentiful, the refer- 
ences to urban householders are singularly few. About ten years 
ago Mr. John Macdonell, in an able and suggestive book on the 
“land question,” incidentally recommended the enfranchisement of 
urban leaseholders; and Mr. John T. Emmett, in the Quarterly 
Review about the same time, had an article in which compulsory 
enfranchisement was more fully advocated. Mr. Emmett subse- 
quently followed up his attack on leaseholds by an article in the 
British Quarterly in 1879. The late Mr. Joseph Kay, in his Free Trade 
in Land anticipated the movement which I represent, for at the out- 
set he observes, “I propose to show . . . what those laws are which at 
the present time oppose free trade in land, and prevent many of the 
great estates coming into the market.” Among them he specifies 
“‘ the laws which allow the landlord, without selling any portion of 
his estate, to let portions for long terms of years—from 99 to 999 
years—and to subject them to all kinds of covenants which affect those 
portions for generations after the death of the landowner, and after 
a change of circumstances under which the leases were made.” 

The late Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the last paper which he wrote, 
“The Right of Property in Land,” speaking of the landlord as an 
improver, says, “ Giving all the weight to this consideration which 
it is entitled to, the claim it gives to the landlord is not to all the 
possible proceeds of the land, but to such parts of them only as are 
the result of his own improvements, or of improvements made by 
predecessors in whose place he stands. Whatever portion of them 
is due, not to his labour or outlay, but to the labour and outlay of 
other people, should belong to those other people.” I am quite 
aware that Mr. Mill was at the time arguing in favour of the inter- 
ception by taxation of the future unearned increase in the rent of 
land; but though it may be arguable that the increase which is 
absolutely unearned should be subjected to special taxation, it is 
clear that a very large share of the increase is due to the labour and 
outlay of the leaseholder or his representative. We have therefore 
the great authority of Mr. Mill upon our side. If we can only 
establish the position that public policy requires unification of owner- 
ship, we may further quote in support of our claim Mr. Mill’s decla- 
ration that “ the principle of property gives the landowners no right 
to the land, but only a right to compensation.” 
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Land is a natural monopoly, and when large portions of it are 
locked up in the hands of a few great landowners there can be no 
such thing as absolute freedom of contract. Very recently I visited a 
town in which the only plot of land that does not belong to the 
great landlords of the district is the site of the board school. At 
the rapidly-growing town of Grays, in Essex, the same state of 
things exists; and such examples might be multiplied. A man who 
wishes to build a house or a shop in such places must build on the 
landlord’s conditions or not at all. The only freedom he has is the 
freedom to go away. Thus men are forced into accepting terms 
which are in their essence confiscatory. The leaseholder is compelled 
to take all risks. He may let his house to a fradulent tenant, or he 
may be unable to let it at all for a year or two, but he must still pay 
his ground-rent regularly. The leaseholder is compelled to take all 
burdens. After he has built hishouse the State may pile upon him 
all kinds of new rates to pay for main drainage, embankments, street 
improvements, hospitals for infectious diseases, board schools, dwell - 
ings for the poor, &c.; but he can recover not a farthing from the 
freeholder, who is absolutely relieved of his proportion of the expense. 
I may add that the leaseholder is charged, as the owner of his house, 
for purposes of income-tax, although three-fourths of the purchase 
money is borrowed, and when he dies and bequeaths his property to 
his heirs it is taxed far more heavily than the property of the ground 
landlord. It is to the interest of the State to encourage men to 
acquire their own houses, but instead of doing so it actually dis- 
courages them. The freeholders would not be willing or able to buy 
up the leaseholders, and if they were, such a change would not be 
advantageous to the State. It is the capital of the lessee which has 
enhanced the value of the land, on whose improvement the free- 
holder has spent nothing whatever. At the commencement of a 
building lease, the value of the fee-simple of a plot of land on 
which a £500 house has just been built would be something under 
£200. At the outset, therefore, the interest of the lessee is greater 
than that of the lessor, while a considerable portion of the value of 
the lessor’s interest has been created by the lessee’s capital. 

The leasehold system is one of the greatest contributory causes to 
the wretchedness of outcast London. All the slums are held on 
lease. Repeatedly, when some fever-den has attracted the notice of 
the sanitary authorities, it has been proved that the property is held 
for a short term by a man who neither can nor will rebuild the 
houses for the benefit of the ground landlord. Let me call in evi- 
dence the Special Commissioner of the Times. He says: “ In many 
cases the houses built under leasehold tenure have been let and sub- 
let until, by the time when they reach the stage of dilapidation 
which permits them to afford shelter to the lowest class, the land will 
soon revert to the owner. In such a condition of affairs there is no 
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one who can profitably rebuild. Let it be supposed that a lease has 
twenty yearstorun. The lessee may, in that case, be able to afford 
to patch it up, but if he were able to rebuild the requirements of 
the Building Acts would deprive him of every prospect of profit. 
The walls that were once nine inches thick would have to be fourteen 
inches, with other changes in proportion.” It is true that our term 
of twenty years would fail to help leaseholders of slums, but it would 
make the creation of fresh slums impossible. 

I am quite aware that there are a class of speculators in the fag 
ends of leases whose management of their property is simply in- 
famous. In some cases they have deliberately allowed the tenements 
to fall into a ruinous condition in order that they might be condemned 
and extravagant compensation awarded. There is reason to believe 
that in the future this course will become far more difficult. 
Almost invariably, however, these speculators do as little as possible 
in the way of repairs, and exact the last farthing from the unfortunate 
tenants. For the practices of such people I know not a word of 
excuse; on the contrary, I agree with Mr. Chamberlain that they 
deserve punishment rather than compensation. The longer and 
heavier the indictment brought against them the better. Yet be it 
remembered that these wholesale dealers in fever-dens are the creation 
of the leasehold system. But for that they would have had no exist- 
ence. It is sometimes urged, by the way, that the covenants of 
the leases compel the leaseholder to keep the property in decent 
repair. The value of that argument may be estimated by the condition 
of the London slums. The covenants of leases at the best are but a 
poor substitute for permanency of interest; when once a neighbour- 
hood has deteriorated they are no protection whatever to the tenants. 

There are, however, leaseholders who are not speculators. A person 
who has come into the possession of urban leasehold property by 
inheritance—especially if a woman—often finds the position a hard 
one. She is dependent upon the property for a living, and it is so 
dilapidated that extensive structural repairs are needed, though 
rebuilding would be better still. She has no independent income, 
and no one will look at such a mortgage. What can she do? There 
was recently an outbreak of epidemic disease in a slum in the north 
of London. A number of people died, and a rigid inquiry was made. 
The first day’s inquiry created no small sensation. The revelations 
made were simply disgusting, and everybody was ready to hang the 
wicked leaseholder without judge or jury. But on the second day the 
wicked leaseholder was represented at the court, and the plea which 
he advanced was certainly a strong one. He admitted that he was 
the temporary owner of the property in question, but showed that 
within a very few years his interest in it would absolutely cease. He 
proved not only that it would not pay him to rebuild for the benefit 
of another man, but that if he expended a sufficient amount upon 
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necessary improvements he could not get his money back. Public 
opinion, which at first was so ready to condemn, was compelled to 
acquit him, There are plenty more innocent and even benevolent 
leaseholders in London who are in exactly the same position. 

The leasehold system is the chief cause of the demoralisation of 
the building trade in the metropolis. Let it not be thought that the 
public who groan under this evil are the only victims. Taken as a 
body, the builders would prefer to do good work ; so would the arti- 
zans. But they have no option in the matter. They must build in 
accordance with the demand, and the leaseholder protects himself, as 
far as he can, by the purchase or erection of property which will last 
his time or a little longer. Compare the splendid old houses of 
Chester, and Shrewsbury, and Ludlow, with the houses of cards which 
are built nowadays. The men who built these ancient houses built 
them to outlast the children’s children of the first possessors. With 
us it is otherwise. Periodic confiscation hangs like a dark shadow 
upon the investor. In this age the devil of shortsighted greed is 
powerful enough if left alone, but we offer a premium to his opera- 
tions when we say to the leaseholder that if he builds honestly, after 
a certain number of years have expired the honest work which he 
has put into a house shall be of no value to himself or to his children. 
The leaseholder, the builder, the tenant, the workman, are alike 
degraded by the system of urban leaseholds. 

So many examples of hardship under this system have come under 
my notice that my difficulty is that of selection. One or two must 
suffice. A person had bought the remainder of a lease on a West- 
end estate, and towards the end of the term he sought a renewal. 
The terms offered were as follows:—1. That the original ground-rent 
should be increased from £10 to £80 per annum. 2. That a fine of 
£1,400 should be paid for the privilege of renewal. 3. That £500 
should be expended in repairs by the lessee. 

Let me cite another case. A tradesman who held the lease of a 
house on the estate of a certain noble lord inquired upon what terms 
he might have a renewal. He had, first of all, to pay two guineas 
for the information, and every inquirer after a house on that estate 
has to pay a similar fee. For his two guineas he obtained a printed 
form on a single sheet of paper, with a few lines filled up in writing. 
From this document he learned—1. That he could not havea renewal 
for a longer term than twenty-five years. 2. That he mustaccept the 
landlord’s title without investigation. 3. That he must pay all legal 
and other expenses, 4. That he must, in future, pay a ground rent of 
£50 instead of £10. 5. That he must paya fineof £860 five years before 
the original lease ran out 6. That he must half rebuild the premises. 
The man had built up a valuable business, which he would to a large 
extent lose if he removed elsewhere; so that the landlord’s terms 
virtually amounted to a demand that he should buy at full value 
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the goodwill of the business which he had built up by years of 
industry. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Devonport branch of the Leaseholds 
Enfranchisement Association there is a remarkable testimony from 
one of the principal tradesmen of the town. He says, “ I have for 
years never known what it is to have a quiet day or night. The 
thought that at any moment, by some one’s death, my house shall 
become the property of another, and that by that other my business 
shall be taken possession of, my own and my children’s bread, our 
very life support, shall be placed under the hammer of the auctioneer 
—in my waking hours, as well as in my sleeping dreams, it is the 
burden of my life.’’ In place of the haunting uncertainty put the 
deadly certainty, and you have exactly the position of hundreds of 
honest and industrious London tradesmen. 

Outsiders have no idea of the extortions practised on some of the 
great London estates. Among the letters I have received from 
London tradesmen let me quote the following as a sample: “I 
purchased the remainder of a lease in Paddington, having eight 
years to run, and when the lease ran out last year the landlord 
compelled me to put the house in thorough repair, and the work was 
to be done under the supervision of the landlord’s surveyor, or the 
agent offered to do the repairs for £220. I, however, did it myself, 
and had great difficulty in getting the work passed. I had to supply 
two new marble mantlepieces, new flooring, new doors, new lead 
gutter-pipes, &e. My solicitor told me that I was powerless. The 
next tenant had to pay a premium, and what for? On the improve- 
meuts I had made, and of which the landlord had robbed me. The 
house where I now reside I purchased in 1866, and have spent 
£1,000 in bricks, mortar, and decorations on it. In eighteen and 
a half years it returns to the duke, and although the business, if still 
kept up, would be worth £1,200, I lose the value of the business and 
also of my outlay.” 

Over a large part of Wales the utmost term granted to lease- 
holders is sixty years. According to a Swansea solicitor, who is secre- 
tary of the Liberal Association, there is at least one large land- 
owner who never grants more than fifty years. To a large extent 
the industrial Welsh towns have been built by working men 
through the agency of building societies. I will take a town in 
North Wales and a town in South Wales as examples. Blaenau 
Festiniog, the headquarters of the slate trade, is a town of 15,000 
inhabitants. One of our honorary secretaries has recently visited the 
place. The houses are built of stone and mortar as hard as adamant. 
More than half the houses are owned by quarrymen, as leaseholders. 
When their wages amounted to £8 or £10 a month they made an 
effort to become owners of their own houses. Wages have gone 
down to £5 or £6 per month, and at the same time the rates for 
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school board and sewerage and local improvements have consider- 
ably increased. Only by the exercise of the strictest thrift can 
these people hope to pay for their houses, shilling by shilling, and 
yet they cannot expect even their own living children to enjoy the 
benefit of their self-denial should their children live to old age. In 
the same town there is a co-operative store, just completed, costing 
over £1,000, the lease of which is only fifty years, and places of 
worship, which will all have to be bought back again from the land- 
lord half a century hence. I find exactly the same conditions at 
Pembroke Dock, in South Wales, where half the houses are owned 
by dockyard men; and, indeed, over the most enterprising portions 
of the Principality the same blighting influences are felt. But even 
in districts near London the shortened term exists. The more 
attractive the form of labour, the more exacting are the terms of the 
landlords. Take Woolwich dockyard and arsenal for example. The 
Government offer fair wages for good workmen; the landowners of 
Plumstead take toll of those wages by fixing the term of their leases 
to a miserable limit of sixty-two years. The law allows the great 
landed monopolists to use their monopoly in such a way as to make 
the creation of a great permanent class of workmen-proprietors an 
impossibility. By dint of industry and self-denial the father buys 
his own house at its full value, but the son in many places, or the 
grandson in others, has to begin the purchase over again, the accumu- 
lated savings of the past generations being swept into the capacious 
pockets of the lords of the land. This confiscatory system, I main- 
tain, is a great deterrent to thrift. Does any one say that the date 
of the confiscation is so remote that it is not taken into account ? 
T should like to know what chance Post Office Savings Banks would 
have if they were reconstituted_on a similar basis. 

The most ingeniously and flagrantly unjust development of the 
leasehold system has yet to be described. Leases on lives, or life 
lotteries, as they have been aptly called, are largely prevalent in 
Cornwall and Devonshire. Until my recent visit I had but a faint 
idea of the extent of the evil. Let me accordingly cite a few 
typical cases. The names of three persons are put into a lease, and 
when those three persons die off the lease expires. 

A piece of land worth £2 an acre as an agricultural rent was let 
for building purposes at £9 an acre, and divided into eleven plots. 
On one of them a poor man built a house which cost £60. The 
landlord’s terms were a ground-rent of 16s. 6d. per annum. The 
lease was for three lives, and one in reversion. The landlord exacted 
£5 for the original lease, £1 as a heriot on the falling in of each life, 
£10 on nominating the life in reversion. Thus, beside receiving a 
yearly ground-rent of four times as much as the agricultural value, 
the landlord exacted at various times £18, and on the expiration of 
the fourth life, twenty-eight years after the lease was granted, he 
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took possession of the house itself and sold it for £58. An officer 
of one of our branches had the case from the lips of the widow of 
the man who built the house, and has tested her accuracy. These 
landlords are they which devour widows’ houses. 

Had I space I might multiply such examples. One more must 
suffice, An aged widow at Devonport was left with three leasehold 
houses to support her. The last life on one expired, and then she 
managed upon two. The last life on the second expired, and then 
she lived by letting most of the rooms in the third house. Then the 
steward of the estate called upon her to prove that the last life on the 
remaining house was still in existence. The man had emigrated to 
the United States and had gone west, and this old woman, eighty 
years of age, was called upon to hunt over the Western States for 
proofs of his existence. As she could not perform an impossibility, 
at the end of six months she had to give up possession, and, but for 
the charity of a nephew, a working man, she would have had to go 
into the workhouse. No sooner had she left the house than it was 
sold for £400. 

I must cite yet one more case, illustrating the hardships suffered 
by country tradesmen. A tradesman who had built up a business 
erected new premises at the cost of £1,000. In twenty-six years 
the three lives on the lease had expired. A short time before the 
man himself died. When the last life on the lease had expired the 
widow had to leave, and the house and shop which her husband had 
built was let to a stranger for £45 a year by the landlord. Is it 
surprising that this abominable system has been called by its victims 
“The curse of Cornwall” ? 

In all the towns where the Association has held meetings it has 
been heartily supported by both Liberals and Conservatives, and the 
audiences have been large and enthusiastic. The speeches of those 
who have personally suffered from the system would supply me, if 
necessary, with an almost unlimited number of cases. Let me cite, 
however, the more general testimony of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 
Speaking at a Liberal meeting at Chester a few weeks ago, with a 
full knowledge of the working of the leasehold system in Liverpool, 
he said, “‘ No one could doubt that in the large cities of this empire 
not a little injury had been done to the health and welfare of the 
people from what he might call the unwholesome and wretched 
system of leasehold tenure. It had led to the supply of poor, mean, 
and rotten habitations, and it had almost of. necessity permitted 
them to fall into irrepair in the latter years of the lease, when the 
property was about to pass into the handsofastranger. He thought 
that one of the measures which a reformed parliament would deal 
with would be to convert this leasehold property under some fair 
principle into freehold property.” Even the Zimes substantially 
admits the strength of the case against ground landlords. It does 
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not accept my Bill, but it uses it as a warning to the ground land- 
lords of London and the great towns. The warning will be disre- 
garded; most ground landlords, indeed, are hardly in a position to 
take advantage of it. I donot think that it would be difficult to 
prove that in the end the enfranchisement of leaseholders would be 
advantageous to them. Lord Pembroke and other peers deplore the 
fact that permanent owners of landed property are so few. Mere 
regrets will not increase the number; let them assist me in this 
practical effort to multiply small freeholders without confiscation and 
injustice. 

Thus far we have met with little serious opposition, except from 
those who hold that property is robbery, and who dread its wider 
distribution lest the realisation of their communistic dreams should 
be thereby retarded. The Spectator, however, has made an attack 
upon my proposal which embodies most of the objections that are 
likely to be urged against it by practical politicians. Some of these 
are covered by the arguments I have already advanced ; others I will 
briefly notice. 

The Spectator urges that little and poor landlords are the landlords 
whom it is most difficult to compel to improve. This is no argument 
at all against occupying owners, who are the best of all improvers. 
There are already some three-quarters of a million of members of 
building societies in this country, and the time, I trust, is not very 
remote when a thrifty and prudent workman will as soon think of 
hiring furniture as of hiring a house. My critic is so ignorant 
of workmen houseowners that he imagines it would be impossible to 
compel men of this class to spend £5 on the making of a new drain. 
If he were to express such an opinion in an assembly of such men he 
would be received with a shout of derision. As to little and poor 
landlords, who are not occupiers but investors, he forgets that we 
have a multitude of these already, the product, and the victims very 
often, of the leasehold system. My proposal would at once get rid 
of the jobbers in the fag-ends of leases, who are the curse of London 
slums, for henceforth there would be no fag-ends to job; while the 
honest owners of old leases would for the first time be able to keep 
their property in gocd repair, because for the first time they would 
have a chance of getting their money back if they spent it on 
improvements. 

My critic declares that farm tenants want freeholds as much as 
householders, and have a better claim to them. I deny both propo- 
sitions. It may be true that most of the large tenant farmers 
prefer to put their capital into an agricultural business rather than 
into a small freehold. It is arguable that some of these slo id have 
fixity of tenure; but I must not run off into side issues.. It will be 
quite time to consider the claim of the farmers when the claim is 
made. The assertion that their claim is better than that of the 
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-urban leaseholder is ridiculous. The farmer who takes an agricul- 


tural lease rents an existing house with land in cultivation for a term 
of years. The urban leaseholder rents for a term of years a barren 
piece of land on which he builds, or buys at its full value, a house, 
which must be surrendered at the end of the term to the family which 
has never spent a single shilling upon it. I may add that it would 
not make the slightest difference to the tenant farmer if his holding 
were included under the provisions of my Bill, for the simple reason 
that the term of agricultural leases is too short to come under the 
limitations of time therein provided. 

In the next place my critic urges that the multiplication of free- 
holds would certainly lead to such an abuse of property by a few as 
would greatly injure the property of their neighbours. If it were 
true that a ground landlord was a necessary protection to an occupy- 
ing owner, no man would be so foolish as to purchase a freehold 
house. But this is exactly contrary to fact. Freehold houses are 
urgently sought after in London, and, owing to their rarity, fetch an 
exceptionally high price. At Hampstead, Streatham, and a few 
other London suburbs, houses of a superior quality in material 
and workmanship have been built on large estates, the special attrac- 
tion of which is that the ground is sold with the house. The origi- 
nators of these building enterprises have sold rapidly. If the theory 
of the Spectator be correct, these unprotected freeholds would have 
been a drug in the market. This is equally true of freehold towns 
which have never yet discovered that the benevolent disposition of a 
ground landlord is necessary to their well-being. Were it otherwise, 
however, I should not be prepared to admit that the interests of 
scores of thousands of small leaseholders in great towns and in most 
of the metropolitan suburbs should be sacrificed to the exclusiveness 
of a few dwellers on ducal estates at the west end of London. If the 
Building Acts are not strong enough already it would be easy to 
strengthen them. If the common law as to nuisances is too weak, 
let the local authorities be armed with additional powers. 

_ The Spectator asks whether I do not perceive that the day after 
my Bill passes leasehold tenure will be abolished. Undoubtedly 
that is my object, but I desire that as far as possible it shall be 
achieved by painless extinction. My Bill does not propose that 
leaseholders who are too sordid and shortsighted to comprehend its 
benefits should be compelled to avail themselves of it. In so far as 
they are concerned the leasehold system would not be abolished. 
The vast majority of leaseholders, however, would gladly enfranchise, 
and the ground landlord would be powerless to deprive them of the 
right of enfranchisement. This is the corner stone of the measure. 
Considering that money can be easily borrowed on freehold property 
at from one to two per cent. less than on leasehold, and on a greater 
proportion of the value, any man who can afford to buy a lease can 
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afford to buy a freehold. The enfranchisement of most of the 
existing leaseholders is certain ; there remains only to be considered 
land to be let for building purposes. 

Two alternatives would be open to ground landlords: they would 
either have to sell outright or to build for themselves. No other 
course is possible if they would obtain for themselves something 
more than an agricultural rent. I am confident that most of them 
would be eager to sell, because, however limited they might be in 
their choice of investments, they would be able to get a higher 
interest for the purchase-money. The minority would have to build 
their own houses, and, as their interest was permanent, they would 
take good care that the houses were properly built. The leaseholder 
is, as a rule, not much more than a tenant at will, with a fine of 
twenty or thirty pounds to the lawyers for the cost of transfer. 
When he buys his inquiries and examinations are perfunctory, 
because he knows that if he is disappointed the inquiries and exami- 
nations of the next purchaser will be perfunctory also. The freehold 
builder, on the contrary, will be compelled to examine closely into 
every detail. He will take nothing for granted; he will bind the 
man who builds closely to his specifications. His tenants will enjoy 
the advantage of unification of ownership. 

If I have dwelt too largely upon individual buying, it is not 
because I am oblivious to national advantage. A prominent member 
of the Conservative party, Mr. Edward Clarke, Q.C., said the other 
day at Brighton: “If there was one matter upon which those who 
wished well for the social fabric were at one at this moment, it was 
in the doctrine that freehold buildings should be multiplied. He 
could not conceive any social change more calculated to give stability 
to our political system in all its parts than that a large number of 
his fellow-countrymen should become actually possessed freeholders 
of their own property.” If these sentiments, which sound so plaus- 
ible upon popular platforms, are worth anything, let them be trans- 
lated into action. 

I submit that the means by which I propose to accomplish an end 
which is regarded as desirable by men of all parties are practical 
and equitable. Justice is written on every page of the Bill which I 
have introduced. It rests with the industrial classes, and lease- 
holders generally throughout the country, to determine how soon 
this great reform shall be accomplished. We shall, without injustice 
to any one, be able to effect such a redistribution of urban freehold 
property as would at no very distant time place some two millions 
of industrious men in the position of permanent owners of their own 
dwellings. We shall thus secure improved workmanship, a revival 
of the building art, better homes for the people, and increased pros- 
perity to industry. Henry Broapuurst. 
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In a small but cheerful lodging overlooking the Thames, Angus 
found Markham. After a few words he began to pour out his old 
troubles. Was it possible to act honestly with party? Did it not 
lead to a constant sacrifice of convictions, or, indeed, learning to live 
without them? And then was party itself, morally speaking, better 
off; would not convictions, if simply and straightforwardly followed, 
place the party that so acted at a fatal disadvantage in its struggles 
with its rival? Were not politics an art in which a clever manipu- 
lation of the electors, and a nice opportunism in selecting measures 
that satisfied one portion of the people without too much offending 
another portion, possessed the first importance, while the high motives 
and great causes to which all politicians loved to appeal were as bits 
of broken mosaic that the Jew dealer throws in as a make-weight to 
complete the bargain ? 

‘What course is open to a man,” he asked, ‘‘ who wishes, above all, 
to be honest and to speak the truth ; who wishes neither himself to be 
corrupted nor to corrupt the people; who has no desire to preserve 
any privileges for the richer classes, but yet will not go one step beyond 
what he believes to be just in gaining the favour of the masses? The 
common theory of modern government seems to be that we have given 
power to the people, and therefore, whatever may be our own opinions, 
we must acquiesce in their wishes. We may dexterously pare a little 
off here and there, at this or at that point, but, having placed power in 
their hands, we must accept and act upon their views. Should it 
happen that we can add a little semi-spontaneous enthusiasm on our 
own account, why, so much the better. Now, with this theory I 
cannot come to terms. I stick at the old difficulty. Shall a man 
look first and foremost to his own sense of what is right, or shall 
he follow his party ?” 

“Does not the question «nswer itself when stated in words?” 
replied Markham. ‘If the world is to make any real improvement, 
does it not depend more upon the individual resolution to see what 
is true, and to do it, than upon any possible combination into which 
men may enter? Is not the great thing that we have to hope for 
that a man should cherish and respect his own opinions beyond every 
other thing in life, so that it should be impossible for him to act in 
disregard of them? What form of slavery can be more debasing 
than that which a man undergoes when he allows either a party 
or a Church to lead him to and fro when he is in no real agreement 
with it? Truth to your own self or faithful service to your party ? 
Can you hesitate about the choice ?” 

“ But might he not say,” urged Angus, “ ‘the highest truth to me 
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personally is to follow faithfully my own party? I feel that I am 
doing the best of which I am capable when I act under and obey a 
man in whose capacity and devotion to great ends I believe. I 
prefer his judgment to my own. I do not trust my own views as 
regards all these complicated questions of the day ; but I have faith 
in those who lead us, and wish to strengthen their hands in all 
ways possible.’ ” 

“Yes, a man might speak in that sense who accepts the Catholic 
theory ; who is ready to hand himself over to authority, and believes 
that he need not solve great questions himself, but may leave others 
to do it for him. If he slavishly give up the attempt to bring this 
world and that higher part of himself, his own intelligence, into 
harmony with each other; if he be content to act without seeing the 
just and: the true and the reasonable in all that he does, then he 
may use this language, and plead an easy faith and easy devotion in 
excuse for effacing his own reason and making default, as far as he 
is concerned, in the great plan of the world. Your words are well 
chosen to snare a man’s soul, but they cannot alter the fact that you 
are born a reasonable being, and that there is no rightful deliverance 
from the use of your own reason.” 

“ But is not party a necessity ?”’ replied Angus. ‘‘ Here are two 
great parties in existence, and is it not a ‘counsel of perfection’ to 
say that a man must follow his sense of right, and act in complete 
independence of party ? Suppose all the clearer-sighted and nobler- 
minded men did this, and retired from party, would it improve 
matters ?” 

“Have a little faith, Mr. Bramston, in right for right’s sake. 
More good will come from the best men being true to themselves 
than from any co-operation of theirs with others. Unless the good 
man keeps true to himself you will get but little profit from his 
goodness which is sacrificed in order that he may work with others.” 

“But is not party,” again urged Angus, “‘a reasonable thing 
in itself? Is not co-operation a natural and right means by which 
men unite their strength to obtain certain results ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Markham, “as an instrument, as a means towards 
a distinct end. A party organised for some common purpose in 
which men distinctly and definitely agree, in which each unit pre- 
serves his own consciousness and yolition, is a natural and right 
instrument for men to use. But you politicians, Mr. Bramston, 
make party an end and not a means. You do not strive to live in 
real harmony with your own opinions; you care far more to be one of 
a party—to shout with it, fight with it, win with it.” 

“But suppose for a moment,” said Angus, “ that my sense of right 
went entirely with the most popular measures of the party; suppos- 
ing that I sincerely approved of every gift which it was possible to 
take from the richer and give to the poorer. Suppose that I were 
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Bastian—you probably know Bastian—with only this difference, 
that I believed heart and soul in what I promised, and so long as 
these services were done for the people I cared but little what was 
the exact form that they took ? ” 


“And suppose the party were divided by two rival schemes for 
endowing the people ?” 


“‘T probably should be guided by the wishes of the people,” said 
Angus hesitatingly. 

“Yes; that is pretty nearly the only answer which is left you. 
As you have dismissed your own intelligence as your guide, what 
else can you do but follow the wishes of the people? And now 
please to say, Mr. Bramston, however good may be your intentions, 
is this a true position for any man to hold? Has he the right as 
regards himself to give others the keeping of his intelligence, to 
become in consciousness as a polype that leads but a semi-detached 
life in the polype group? Can he really help his fellow-men by 
such mental subservience and denial of his own reason? Do you 
think that progress lies before us if we simply exchange holy mother 
Church for holy mother Party ?” 

“And yet,” said Angus hesitating, “granted that men ought 
not to accept a party programme any more than they accept a Thirty- 
nine Articles, granted that no man who has freed his mind can take 
either his theology or his politics in a lump from others, still practi- 
cally if any Government is to do great services for the people, if it is 
to educate them, if it is to give them decent dwellings, to improve 
their sanitary condition, and on all sides to soften and improve the 
circumstances of life, I cannot disguise from myself that I can do 
more towards this end by simply supporting the Government than 
by insisting on my own opinions.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Bramston, you are introducing a large‘if.’ You ask me, 
if a body we call Government, enjoying certain honours and rewards 
at the expense of its rival, has for its object, in all the greatest mat- 
ters that affect human life, to proclaim a certain number of universal 
schemes, be it for education, for regulating labour, for providing 
against distress, or for adding to the comforts of existence, whether 
in such a case we must not dismiss our separate intelligences to the 
second place, and simply support the Government against the rival 
that waits to dislodge it. To which question I at once answer ‘ yes;’ 
as I should if you asked me whether the men who make up an army 
sent to conquer a neighbouring country had better give up their own 
judgment in all things and be moved at will by the hands of their 
general. Defeating an enemy and defeating a political rival have only 
too many points in common ; and in either case separate intelligences 
would be a great hindrance to success. It would be best in both 
cases—to use the mildest phrase—that they should be disciplined.” 

“Ts it a fair comparison, Mr. Markham, between what men do in 
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war and what they do in politics?” asked Angus, forgetting that he 
himself had often compared the two parties to two armies. ‘“ We 
almost all condemn war and its violence ; you cannot compare these 
with the peaceful methods of discussing and voting.” 

“Are you sure,” replied Markham, “that the two systems are so 
far apart? In war you use force, in politics you only imply force, 
but it is still there. What reason can you find why twelve millions 
of men should accept the views of sixteen millions after they have 
voted, except that it is taken for granted that the sixteen millions 
could smash up the twelve millions, or as many of them as was 
necessary, were it a trial of strength between them? You take 
numbers, because they represent force, as conclusive of the verdict in 
what we call a constitutional country ; but can you give me any 
moral reason that will bear five minutes’ examination why you 
should do so, or why three men should compel two men to accept 
their views of life? Of course you cannot. Any moral scheme 
built upon numbers must break to pieces under its own inconsis- 
tencies and absurdities. There is only the one reason that superior 
numbers imply superior force. The sixteen millions are presumably 
stronger than the twelve, and therefore the twelve submit without 
having recourse to practical tests.”’ 

“But is it impossible,” said Angus, “to defend the authority of 
numbers? May it not be right that if five men differ, the two 
should give way to the three? It would be absurd to ask the three 
to submit to the two.” 

“Why should either two men live at the discretion of three, or 
three at the discretion of two? Both propositions are absurd from a 
reasonable point of view. If being a slave and owning a slave are 
both wrong relations, what difference does it make whether there are 
a million slave-owners and one slave, or one slave-owner and a 
million slaves? Do robbery and murder cease to be what they are 
if done by ninety-nine per cent. of the population? Clear your 
ideas on the subject, Mr. Bramston, and see that numbers cannot 
affect the question of what is right and wrong. Suppose some man 
with the cunning brain of a Napoleon were to train and organise the 
Chinamen, and should then lead them to annex such parts of the 
West as they desired ; on your theory of numbers, if they exceeded 
the population of the country they appropriated it would be all 
right.” 

“T do not say that it is a satisfactory answer; but might not a 
majority inside a country afford a right method of decision, without 
extending the rule to the case of one country against another ?” 

“On what ground?” said Markham. “From where are the 
rights to come which you have so suddenly discovered? Do you 
think that the moral laws that govern men are made to appear and 
disappear at our convenience? Forget that you are a politician, 
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Mr. Bramston, and admit that if you can plead any moral law as 
against the numbers of a stronger race, you must be able to plead it 
equally against the stronger part of a nation, you must be able to 
plead it whether on behalf of two men against three, or of one man 
against a million. Either there are or there are not moral condi- 
tions limiting force, but if they exist they cannot depend upon 
numbers.” 

“Then you would condemn the Birmingham doctrine of the 
sovereign rights of a majority, and refuse to treat it as the founda- 
tion-stone of democratic government,” said Angus. ‘“ Bright 
preaches the doctrine eloquently, but I am continually doubting the 
easygoing philosophy which assumes that the majority will always 
be on the right side and will only ask for what is just.” 

“ T share the common respect which England has for Mr. Bright,” 
said Markham. ‘‘ We all instinctively feel that he is more of a man 
with living beliefs, and less of a politician, than the rest. But can 
anything be less defensible than his position? He declares force 
to be no remedy ; he declares war, which is force nakedly asserted, 
to be wrong; but he looks on the outeome of the ballot-box, which 
is as much “force as the orders issued by a Prussian field-marshal, 
and is only obeyed because it involves the breaking of heads when 
necessary, almost as a divine and inspired thing. What is the 
difference between force calling itself force or wrapped up in platform 
phrases, so long as it has the same self.” 

“Then you reject the rights of the majority, and with them the 
theory of democratic government ?” 

“T believe myself more democratic than your politicians,” said 
Markham, “but I reject utterly their view of what democracy is. 
They have not the courage to bid the people to accept universal 
conditions, but wish, in imitation of departed kings and emperors, to 
build anew every sort of artificial privilege, as if such privileges, 
for whomsoever they are created, ever had lasted or could last in 
defiance of moral law. Well, Mr. Bramston, the world has lived 
through many lies; it has lived through the priestly lie, the kingly 
lie, the oligarchical lie, the ten-pound-householder lie, and it has 
now to live through the majority lie. These other lies are gone to 
their own place, and this last lie will follow after them. The law of 
equal freedom and equal justice knows none of them.” 

‘“‘Do you then condemn the use of force for all purposes ?” asked 
Angus. 

“Will you undertake to define for me the purposes for which I 
am and for which I am not to use force? Tor myself I fail to be 
able to do it. I cannot suppose that three men have power to 
compel two men in some matters without finding myself presently 
obliged to conclude that the three men must decide what these 
matters are, and therefore that they have powers of applying force 
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in all matters. Between the some purposes and the all purposes I 
can find no settled boundary. You cannot draw, and no man living 
can draw, a force-line. If you sat down with Mr. Gladstone to-day 
to do it, to-morrow his exigencies would have eaten out the line, 
and its authority would be gone, at all events for our planet. Do 
not let us play with these things, and build up pleasant fictions that 
are of no value. Either a state of liberty—that is, a state where no 
physical force is applied by man to man—is the moral one, or we 
must recognise force as rightly applied by those who possess it for 
all purposes that they think right.” 

“Now I become more and more puzzled,” said Angus. ‘“ May 
not the majority employ force for what we call good, and not for 
bad purposes ?”’ 

“Please to define good and bad purposes. You will find that 
your definitions hold as much meaning asa sieve holds water. If 
you wish to see how hopeless is the task, read Sir F. Stephen’s book, 
in which he tells us not to employ compulsion, even if calculated to 
obtain a good object, if it involves ‘too great an expense.” What 
possible binding power is there in such a rule over the minds of 
men? Where is the common standard of measurement? Who 
sees with the same eyes the accompanying expense or the resulting 
good? It is far better to look the truth in the face and to say that 
when you sanction force for good purposes you sanction it for all 
occasions which the holders of power think good.” 

“But can one be sure that force is a bad thing in itself?” said 
Angus. 

‘Do you not see, first, that—as a mental abstract—physical force 
is directly opposed to morality; and, secondly, that it practically 
drives out of existence the moral forces? How can an act done 
under compulsion have any moral element in it, seeing that what is 
moral is the free act of an intelligent being? If you tie a man’s 
hands there is nothing moral about his not committing murder. 
Such an abstaining from murder is a mechanical act; and just the 
same in kind, though less in degree, are all the acts which men are 
compelled to do under penalties imposed upon them by their fellow- 
men. Those who would drive their fellow-men into the performance 
of any good actions do not see that the very elements of morality— 
the free act following on the free choice—are as much absent in 
those upon whom they practise their legislation as in a flock of 
sheep penned in by hurdles. You cannot see too clearly that force 
and reason—which last is the essence of the moral act—are at the 
two opposite poles. When you act by reason you are not acting 
under the compulsion of other men; when you act under compulsion 
you are not acting under the guidance of reason. The one is a force 
within you and the other a force without. Moreover, physical force 
in a man’s hand is an instrument of such a’brutal character that its 
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very nature destroys and excludes the kindlier or better qualities of 
human nature. The man who compels his neighbour is not the 
man who reasons with and convinces him, who seeks to influence 
him by example, who rouses him to make exertions to save himself. 
He takes upon himself to treat him, not as a being with reason, but 
as an animal in whom reason is not. The old saying, that any fool 
can govern with bayonets, is one of the truest sayings which this 
generation has inherited and neglected. Any fool can reform the 
surface of things, can drive children by the hundreds of thousands 
into schools, can drive prostitutes out of public sight, can drive 
dram-drinking into cellars, can provide out of public funds pensions 
for the old, hospitals for the sick, and lodging-houses for the poor, 
can call into existence a public department and a population of offi- 
cials and inspectors, provided that he has the handling of money 
that does not belong to him, and a people not trained to enquire 
beyond the present moment, and ready to applaud what has a 
surface-look of philanthropy; but what is the good of it all when 
he has done it? To be compelled into virtue is only to live in order 
to die of dry rot.” 

‘“‘T see the conflict between reason and force,” said Angus; “ still, 
I hesitate in the matter. Is it clear that I cannot use force to make 
people reasonable? Why may we not compel them to educate their 
children, to give up public-houses, to only work a certain number of 
hours in the day, and many other things of the same kind? May 
not force be the instrument of reason ?”’ 

“‘It would be false to call such acts reasonable. You may use 
your own reason when you say that compulsory education, or com- 
pulsory temperance, is good for certain people, and proceed to carry 
it out; but in so acting you disallow the existence of reason in 
those whom you compel. You have placed them in a lower rank to 
yourself, you retaining and using your reason, they being dis- 
franchised of it. Now this unequal relation between men, in which 
* the reason of some is replaced by the reason of others, is one that 
reason acting universally rejects as a denial of itself. Whyshould your 
reason be recognised and not that of the man you compel? More- 
over, from a reasonable point of view, can you not see that the very 
idea of force necessarily involves a fatal absurdity ? If A has power 
over B, you must assume that in the first instance he has power over 
himself ; no man can be master of another man and not master of 
himself. But if so, then B (unless you assume unequal rights as the 
basis of the social order) is also master of himself, which entirely 
destroys any rightful power on the part of A to be his master and 
to make him act against his will.” 

“‘T must confess, whether I agree or not with the abstract condem- 
nation of force,” said Angus, “that I sometimes regret to see the love 
of force and the belief in it growing so fast upon us. All our would- 
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be reformers can only suggest compulsion of some kind. The word 
is always in their mouth.” 

«Yes, the mood is on us,” said Markham, “and utterly debasing 
itis. We are filled with the Celtic spirit of wishing to govern and 
be governed ; we creep into one pitiful refuge after another, as if 
anything could save us from our appointed heritage of the free 
reason and the free act. But I live in faith, Mr. Bramston. EFzoriare 
aliquis! The time will come when some Englishman of sturdy 
common sense, a new martellus monachorum, will arise to rout these 
good gentlemen that wish to tie the English people to their apron- 
strings, to smash these pagan revivals of Catholicism, this blind 
submission to authority, to strip these ‘cloistered virtues’ of their 
seeming excellence, and bid the people live in a free world, gaining 
their own good, trampling on their own sins, and making their own 
terms with their own souls. But let me ask you, Mr. Bramston, 
have you read Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings? We shall do little 
good unless you have done so. We owe to him the placing of this 
great truth, that man must be free if he is to possess happiness on 
its deepest and truest foundations. No discursive talk of ours will 
really help you until you have felt the marvellous power with which 
he has read the wider and deeper meanings of the world, and given 
order to our disorderly conceptions of it.” 

“T must confess with shame that I have never read his writings. 
I have always believed him to be the great teacher of /aissez-faire, 
and everybody to-day supposes that /aissez-faire lies on the other side 
of the horizon behind us.” 

“Ah,” said Markham, “I fear that all you political gentlemen 
live in a greater state of ignorance than most of us. How can it be 
otherwise? With your committees and debates, and speeches to 
prepare, you have but little time for watching the graver discussions 
that are going on. Like lawyers in busy practice, you have no 
mental energy left to give to abstract questions; and yet I do not 
notice that any of you are wanting in courage when you come to 
deal with the very foundations of social things. So the world 
believes in the failure of /aissez-faire 2 No, Mr. Bramston, it is not 
laissez-faire that has failed. That would be an ill day for men. 
What has failed is the courage to see what is true and to speak it to 
the people, to point towards the true remedies away from the sham 
remedies. But read Mr. Spencer and see for yourself. Believe me, you 
are not fit to be exercising power over others until you have done so. 
You had better leave some of your Blue Books unread than remain in 
ignorance of his work.” 

_ “ What is that work as regards politics ?”’ 

“‘He has made the splendid attempt,” replied Markham, “to give 
fixity and order to our moral ideas, and to place the relation of men to 
each other on settled foundations. The love of disorder is so great in 
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the human mind that probably men will yield but slowly to his 
teaching, perhaps not till they have passed through many troubles. 
But it is along the track that he has opened out to them, and that 


track only, that every nation must escape anarchy and find its 
happiness.” 


“ And the drift of his other work ?” 

‘“‘T should say that the result was to make the world, as a whole, 
reasonable to men. He has connected all human knowledge, 
establishing interdependence everywhere ; he has taught us to see 
that everything in the world is part of a great growth, each part, 
like the different structures of a tree, developing to its own perfect 
form and special use, whilst it remains governed by the whole. He has 
helped us to rise everywhere from the reason that governs the part 
to the reason that governs the whole ; and in tracing back this great 
growth of the past, compound form rising out of simple form, he has 
shown us the long, slow preparation towards perfection through 


which the world has travelled and yet has to travel. It is scarcely 


too much to say that he has given us a past and he has given us a 
future. In a time of sore need, when the old meanings were 
splintered to drift-wood, he has seen that the true meaning of the 
world was to be found, and in finding it he has restored to us the pos- 
sibilities of a higher religious faith. The influence of modern science 
has been to make men too easily satisfied with their own separate and 


fragmentary knowledge. Each man has settled down in his niche in 
the vineyard, and there laboured industriously and successfully, but 
with his eyes closed for the wider meanings. To read a learned 
paper before a learned society, to be the highest authority on some 
special subject, have been objects which have unduly influenced our 
generation ; and it is only such a work as Mr. Spencer’s that recalls 
us to the truth that the use of knowledge is not simply to annihilate 
a rival on some particular subject that we look on as our private 
property, but to lead men to understand the great whole in which 
they are included—to bring that whole into perfect agreement with 
human reason. Specialism, however necessary, is not the end of 
science. The end of science is to teach men to live by reason and by 
faith, by grasping the great meanings of life, and by seeing clearly 
the conditions under which they can give effect to those meanings. 
How little science yet helps us in our general conceptions of life you 
can see by the quiet ignoring amongst politicians of the vital meaning 
which Darwin’s discoveries have for them. And hence it is that, great 
as has been the multiplication of scientific facts, they have done but 
comparatively little to reform the ideas and reshape the conduct of 
men. Our intellectual life still remains thoroughly disorderly, not- 
withstanding stray patches of science and order introduced into it. 
It is here that we have so much to gain from Mr. Spencer. We 
owe to him our power to realise the harmony and unity embracing 
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all things, the perfect order and the perfect reason, and thus to 
walk confidently with sure aims; and instead of being content to 
leave science as the technical possession of a few, he has, in a true 
sense, given it to the people by insisting on the universal meanings 
and making them accessible to all men.” 

“On what foundation does Mr. Spencer place political liberty ?” 
asked Angus. 

“ He founds it on the right of every man to use the faculties he 
possesses. It is evident, as he insists, that all sciences rest on certain 
axioms. You remember Euclid’s axioms, such as ‘a whole is greater 
than its parts,’ and you can easily perceive that any science, how- 
ever complicated it may be, owing to its dependence on other sciences 
that have preceded it, must rest on its own axioms. Now politics 
are the science of determining the relations in which men can live 
together with the greatest happiness, and you will find that the axioms 
on which they depend are, (1) that happiness consists in the exercise of 
faculties ; (2) that as men have these faculties there must be freedom 
for their exercise ; (3) that this freedom must rest on equal and uni- 
versal conditions, no unequal conditions satisfying our moral sense.” 

“Why do you insist on my treating these truths, if truths they 
are, as axioms?” asked Angus. 

“ Because you cannot contradict them without involving yourself 
in what is inconsistent and absurd, without giving up the belief 
that the world is reasonable, and, therefore, that it is worth our 
while to try to discover what we ought to do. Place before your 
mind the opposites of these statements, and try to construct a 
definite social system out of them. Happiness is not the exercise of 
faculties; men having faculties ought not to exercise them ; the con- 
ditions as regards their exercise should be unequal and varying. 
Can you seriously maintain any of these statements? When you 
propose unequal conditions of freedom do you offer a standing ground 
which men universally could accept, which they could look upon as 
the perfect condition of their existence ?” 

“ But might I not claim greater freedom for the abler and better 
man, for the more civilised race ?” 

“Why should you? What does any man or any race want more 
than freedom for themselves? Admit that any one may take more 
than his share; that is, in -ther words, that he may restrain by 
force the exercise of the faculties of others, and in what a sea of 
moral confusion you are at once plunged. Who is to decide which 
is the better man or the more civilised race, or how much freedom 
is to be allowed or disallowed? To settle this question men must 
act as judges in their own case; and this means that the strongest 
will declare themselves the most civilised, and will assign such por- 
tions of freedom as they choose to the rest of the nation or the rest 
of the world, as the case may be. Are you prepared for this?” 
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‘“‘T agree in some measure,” said Angus; “ but how can you per- 
suade the strongest not to use their strength ?” 

“ Only by strengthening human belief in reason, by bringing men 
to see that the moral system regulating their actions towards each other 
is as true and fixed as the system of the planets, its parts as orderly, 
its whole as reasonable; and that foree—I mean in every case physical 
compulsion of one man by another—has no possible place in it.” 

“ But can men see this reasonableness, this orderliness, of which 
you speak ?” 

“Surely,” replied Markham. ‘Is it not plain that between the 
world, the outcome of the highest reason, and the human reason 
as it evolves, harmony is ever growing? The evolution of the human 
mind means that its power increases to read order everywhere ; and 
it is only as it perceives order that it can gain perfect confidence in 
its own conclusions. You must remember that a science is not a 
mere mass of separate truths or conclusions which may, so to speak, 
lie anywhere as regards each other in the same heap. As Mr. 
Spencer has so well pointed out, men at first begin by learning the 
detached truths, and then in later stages see that each truth has its 
own place in an indissoluble and reasonable whole, which whole, as 
we learn to perceive it, gives certainty to the separate truths. The 
separate truths are like beads before they are strung on a string, and 
which do not gain their full meaning until the string is there. 
Take Mr. Spencer’s example of astronomy. By countless observations 
you learn that the orbits of planets are ellipses of a certain kind, 
and then presently you learn the great central cause in obedience to 
which these forms are what they are; you have gained a master-key 
which, as you know, will unlock every fact, whether at present 
within or not within your observation, in the group that belongs 
to it. Hence it arises that a separate truth only becomes really 
known when you know the system of which it forms a part. Is it 
different in moral matters? Do you think that there are order and 
system for the facts that concern the planets and not for the facts 
that concern the human mind; for mineral and for plant, and not 
for the relations in which men are to live towards each other? Do 
you think that with order and system in every other part of the 
universe that here you suddenly enter a territory sacred to disorder 
and conflict, a sort of moral Alsatia, where alone the writ of the 
Great Power does not run? Surely you cannot defend such a belief. 
Surely you have some faith in the perfect reasonableness that under- 
lies and over-arches everything. To the politician it may be torture 
to believe that social and political questions are parts of a reasonable 
whole, and can only be rightly dealt with in strict obedience to that 
whole. His own course is just so much easier as he may disregard 
this reason of the whole, as he may by turns plead the law or the 
exception, as he may ignore all fixed moral relations of men to each 
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other, as he may urge plaintively that all is so uncertain and subject 
to change, and claim permission to deal with the circumstances that 
exist as the light of the moment and the ever-urgent personal interest 
may direct. The world does not yet see the impertinence and the 
danger of such claims. It will do so as the consequences of existing 
mental disorder thicken upon it.” 

“But do you mean, the world being as it is,” said Angus, return- 
ing to the old point of attack, “that we can get through it without 
force? Why, even a London street after dark may require one to 
use force to protect himself.” 

“T have not said that. Six months agoI knocked a scoundrel 
down who had snatched a lady’s watch from her, and handed him 
over to the police. I do not say we can get through life without 
using force ; but when we do so in the simplest and apparently most 
justifiable case, even to repel force, we are outside the moral relation, 
and are simply living again in that force-relation in which man as 
half animal once lived, and in which the animals now live. Under- 
neath all life lies the great law of self-preservation (a law which we 
may fulfil either by using force as the animals do, or by universally 
accepting the reasonable relation which, forbidding force, guarantees 
equal freedom to all), and those who use force may compel us to 
live towards them in the force-relation ; but the important thing is 
to see that it is only when we are living in the reason relation that 
we have distinct moral guidance to tell us what are right and what 
are wrong actions, and that in the force-relation we must act often 
by guess-work and always without certain guidance.” 

“Why am I without moral guidance in the force-relation ? Were 
you not right in knocking the thief down ?” 

“ My justification was, that he had established between himself 
and the rest of society the force-relation, and therefore I had to deal 
with him as I should have dealt with a wild beast that had attacked 
me. The act on my part was so far a moral one, inasmuch as I 
obeyed the derived moral command to help my neighbour ; but being 
an act done in the force-relation, brute strength being simply 
opposed to brute strength, it is impossible that I should have that 
guarantee of certainty as regards right conduct, which can only exist 
where my actions are in harmony with the whole moral system. 
Mr. Spencer has stated this with his usual admirable force. ‘ Ethics, 
or the principles of right conduct, ignore all crime and wrongdoing. 
It simply says such and such are the principles on which men 
should act, and when these are broken it can do nothing but say 
they are broken.’ Thus if there is a command that says, ‘Thou 
shalt not lie,’ you can have no certain guidance from that command 
or from any part of the moral system which is subordinate to it 
when you have once told a lie and choose to persist in it. It may 
be expedient to tell or not to tell another lie; many excellent secon- 
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dary reasons, such as regard for your friend, may urge you to do so, 
but all fixed guidance is lost, for when once the coherence of the 
system is broken, the law of lesser authority being obeyed and the 
law of higher authority disobeyed, only conflict and contradic- 
tion can arise. To obtain certain guidance you must obey the 
moral laws in the order of their imperativeness ; and whilst in my 
case I obeyed a derived law which bade me help my neighbour, I 
was outside the primary law which forbids the use of force. I did 
no wrong towards the thief, as far as I could judge, but I was acting 
on a personal judgment that might lead me right or wrong.” 

“Why do you speak of the act of helping your neighbour as a 
derived law, and that of not using force as the primary law?” asked 
Angus. 

“Speaking rationally, do not honesty and justice precede gene- 
rosity? To employ force to a man is to deprive him of what he 
rightly possesses, the freedom to use his faculties, and therefore is 
an act which I am bound not todo. To assist him by any gift or 
service of mine is an act which I am only bound to do in an inferior 
sense ; it is but a development, important as it is, from the impera- 
tive command to respect a man’s rights.”’ 

“Might not some persons try to make the laws change place, and 
insist that to help your neighbour was the primary law ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Markham, “if they had no fear of plunging into 
Serbonian bogs. Which neighbour am I to help, and in what 
fashion? Am I to help one at the expense of another? Am I, like 
Robin Hood of old, to take the purse of the rich man and give it to 
the poor? Try to construct a definite and certain system that is 
really to guide men in their dealings with each other on such a 
foundation. You may amuse yourself some day for half an hour, 
Mr. Bramston, by trying to do it, but you will hardly obtain any 
other result.” 

“T see the difficulty,” replied Angus slowly. ‘To say we must 
do good to others means nothing unless there is some fixed system 
which allows us to define precisely the nature and conditions of this 
ever-elusive good.” 

“Exactly ; there must be a fixed system, and that system must 
spring from rights. Without rights, no system; without system, 
no guidance. If you wish to realise the moral confusion that results 
where rights are neglected, glance at the world of to-day, and 
observe the good qualities which impede rather than assist the 
general cause of good. Do we not see Nihilists and Invincibles devot- 
ing themselves in the spirit of self-sacrifice in order to obey an order 
of assassination ; slave-owners showing kindness to their slaves ; 
politicians carrying out what they believe to be useful measures for 
the people by appealing to selfish passions and infringing upon the 
rights of others ; Socialists hoping to regenerate the world by decid- 
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ing in what way and to what extent men shall exercise their facul- 
ties. These and a thousand other examples show us that actions 
springing from good qualities, but done in disregard of primary 
moral commands, may increase the sum total of unhappiness instead 
of happiness.” 


“What do you mean when you speak of primary and derived 
laws?” asked Angus. 

“Necessarily at the beginnings of social life men’s actions are 
confused and in conflict with each other. Presently a stage is 
reached at which reason asserts its claims to regulate these acts, and 
then, as we have already seen, it requires of men to respect each 
other’s rights. This, though the necessary condition of all happi- 
ness, is not sufficient for the perfecting of it. A second command— 
inferior in authority and definiteness—succeeds to the first, and bids 
us not only respect rights but also feelings, so far at least as such 
feelings do not tend to restrict rights. There are many actions 
which we have, as far as the first command is concerned, a right to do, 
but which, as they cause unnecessary pain to others, we ought to 
abstain from doing. To these actions Mr. Spencer gives the name 
of negative beneficence. Again, succeeding to these acts of abstention 
ure the acts of positive beneficence, the direct acts which men do for 
the sake of increasing the happiness of others; acts which, as human 
nature evolves, will become more and more a necessary and integral 
part of the happiness of each man. But you can readily see that to 
add to the happiness of our neighbour, or even to avoid giving him 
unnecessary pain, excellent as such acts are, are of little moral value 
unless you begin by respecting his rights. Except on such a foun- 
dation they cannot lead to the settled happiness of men; they can 
only lead to such confusion between good and evil as we see around 
us at present. And now observe a further development. From 
respecting rights we learn to recognise the self in each man as the 
true governing centre of his actions. We learn to see the false 
side of those great systems which lower and debase a man by offer- 
ing him comfort—whether it be intellectual or material comfort— 
at the price of liberty, which weaken his self-guidance and his self- 
responsibility, and make him but a semi-conscious unit in Churches 
and parties. We see that all social as well as political systems must 
be framed not only to make him in higher matters the possessor of 
his own soul, but in matters of everyday life the intelligent director 
of his own energies. Do you see how fruitful, how far-reaching, 
will be the influence of this recognition of the self in each man ? 
Our every act towards others will be shaped and determined by it. 
Is it a matter of helping some fellow-man in distress, we shall ask, 
‘Am I merely lifting the man by an external machinery out of a 
momentary trouble at the cost of depressing rather than increasing 
his own self-helping energies?’ Of assisting masses of men to better 
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their position, ‘Can I rightly lighten the burdens of one man by 
increasing the burdens of another, to however small an extent, and 
however easily the latter may be able to bear it? Can I do so 
without weakening in all minds the sense of the universal agreement, 
and in the minds of those who are helped that self-respect which 
should only claim free-play for the energies of each?’ Of spread- 
ing opinion and bringing others within a Church or party, ‘ Have I 
joined these men to myself by the true and pure conviction of each 
soul, or have I treated them as a mere crowd, to be moved as I 
wished by machinery, to be bribed and cajoled and driven towards the 
ends that I desired?’ Of education, ‘Am I mechanically impress- 
ing the self of my own opinions on another mind? AmI merely 
gaining the ends on which the world of the day sets store, and 
content for the sake of these to follow such lifeless and mechanical 
methods as promise the readiest success? Am I willing to make my 
own task easier by employing systems of bribes and threats, or is 
my one effort to develop another equal being that shall be strong in 
its own self-confidence and able by its own reason to make a life for 
itself?’ There is no part of human life, no question of morality, 
that will not be illumined by the light thrown from that intense 
respect for each human self which in due time will succeed to the 
perfect recognition of each other’s rights. The creed of rights leads 
as certainly to the elevation of the human race as the creeds of 
Socialism, founded on force, lead to the degradation of it.” 

“Could you summarise for me what you said?” asked Angus. 

“Using the fewest words, I should say all truths belong to their 
own system. There is not such a thing as a stray or independent 
truth in existence; and it is only as you know the system to which 
the truths belong, that you know with certainty the truths them- 
selves. Moral truths, then, like physical truths, are united in a 
system, and as this system must rest on certain assured foundations, 
the question is on what foundations does it rest? The answer is, in 
Mr. Spencer’s words, on the freedom of men to exercise their facul- 
ties. From these foundations arises a coherent and harmonious 
moral system governing our political and social systems, and illumi- 
nating the most complex questions of human conduct. Apart from 
this foundation, morality is a mass of indistinct and contradictory 
commands, men often obeying a derived command whilst they dis- 
obey a primary command.” 

“In all you have said you have only used a deductive argument,” 
said Angus; “ will you not sacrifice to the gods of the present time 
by speaking inductively ?”’ 

“Ah! that greatest of all inductions! Some younger man with 
fuller stores of knowledge must give that induction to the world. It 
will be for him to follow the history of liberty as he would follow 
a great river in the East, whose banks are covered with rejoicing 
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crops, whilst away from it all remains desert. You can see for your- 
self how vast is the material that is waiting to be used. Has any 
race of men ever fairly tried even the humblest experiment of 
freedom and found it fail? Have not the human faculties grown in 
every field just as freedom has been given to them? Have men ever 
clung to protection and restraint and officialism without entangling 
themselves deeper and deeper into evils from which there was no 
outlet? But to-night we cannot enter upon these wide fields. There 
is only one group of facts, those that belong to the history of plant 
and animal, at which we can glance. See how clearly under 
Darwin’s revelations comes out the saving meaning that there is in 
competition, the destructive meaning that there is in protection. 
Protect the plant and animal by some mere external protection, as 
that of an island or an impassable barrier, and you reserve it for 
certain destruction when the day comes in which at last the life that 
has ranged over wider spaces and become better adapted to the con- 
ditions of existence enters into competition with it. The very con- 
ditions that seemed to protect it have ensured its destruction. Had it 
not been protected it had passed through the same gradual adaptations 
that other life elsewhere has passed through. It was separation from 
the mainland that preserved the Australian marsupials, that has made 
islands such as Madagascar the interesting relic-houses of a life that 
had not been competent to survive unless protected. So also has it 
been that the European plants, which by ranging over wider tracts 
have more thoroughly undergone selection, have beaten the native 
plants of La Plata, New Zealand, and, in a lesser degree, of Australia, 
whilst speaking generally the plants of these countries cannot obtain 
a footing in Europe; that the intertropical mountains lost their true 
vegetation, and accepted those hardier forms which in the Glacial 
period were able to reach them; that the wingless and defenceless 
birds, such as those of Mauritius, and Bourbon, and Rodriguez, have 
only been found where beasts of prey were absent. But why multiply 
examples? The history of the world turns upon the fact of the 
hardier forms, perfected by a wider and sharper competition, in- 
evitably replacing the weaker forms, And do you not also see how 
the lower kinds of self-protection die out before the higher kinds ? 
The huge armour-plates and spikes that once protected animal life 
are replaced by higher organisations, better adaptations of bone 
and muscke, and therefore quicker movements, by improved special 
organs, by increasing size of brain. It is the same with men. The 
clumsy restrictions and defences which parliaments provide must give 
place to those higher forms of self-protection which depend upon 
mental qualities. Is it not plainly one and the same sentence which 
nature speaks to plants, to animals, and to men, ‘Improve in the 
true way or be destroyed ?’ She affixes everywhere her two great 
conditions of improvement, variety (or difference)—that both in the 
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physical and in the intellectual world brings into existence the 
beginnings of higher life—-and competition, that selects for survival 
these all-precious beginnings out of the midst of the lower forms; 
whilst outside these conditions she reserves no way of salvation. It 
is wrong and unfaithful to disguise or evade these truths. Whatever 
it costs, you must say plainly to all men that variety and competition 
are the only conditions of their advance, and that these conditions 
can only exist under a system of perfect liberty. All infringements 
of liberty sin in a twofold way. They tend to uniformity by ex- 
cluding natural variety, and they give external protection at the cost. 
of preventing the development of self-protection, saving the pain of 
the present by doubling it in the future. Does sucha law seem hard to 
you? If so, remember that it is not a competition like that of animals 
and savages, to be decided merely by physical force or cunning, but 
one in which the more powerful brain, the truer perception, the more 
temperate habit, the more upright conduct, shall prevail in the end, 
and that thus the better type shall be always evolving, while the 
pain of the passage from the unfit to the fit grows less and less.” 

“And now,” said Angus, “leaving further consideration of the 
principles, let me ask you for the net result. How would you give 
practical effect to such views? ” 

“The Government, as pointed out by Mr. Spencer, must confine 
itself simply to the defence of life and property, whether as regards 
internal or external defence. You can defend neither of these 
systems, both of which involve the use of force, on true moral 
grounds; they can only be imperfectly defended under the law of 
self-preservation, which we extend to others beyond ourselves. But 
in the world as it is, those who use force must be repelled—and 
effectively repelled—by force. By their own act they place them- 
selves in the force-relation, and, barbarous as is the relation, we must 
accept it just so far as they thrust if on us. Farther the Govern- 
ment must not go. It must not attempt any service of any kind for 
the people, from the mere mechanism of carrying their letters to that 
most arrogant and ill-conceived of all universal schemes, the educa- 
tion of their children. All services which the people require must 
be done by themselves, grouped according to their wants and their 
affinities in their own natural groups, and acting by means of volun- 
tary association. The system would be one of free-trade carried out 
logically and consistently in every direction. We should then be 
quit both of the politician, with that enormous bribing power which 
he possesses by offering services to one part of the people at the cost 
of another part, and of that fatal compression of ideas, energies, and 
experimental efforts which results whenever universal systems are 
imposed upon a nation. Those people who wish to make their fellow- 
men wise, or temperate, or virtuous, or comfortable, or happy, by 
some rapid exercise of power, little dream of the sterility that belongs 
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to the universal systems which they so readily inflict on them. Some 
day they will open their eyes and see that there never yet has been 
a great system sustained by force under which all the best faculties 
of men have not slowly withered.” 

“ As regards property, what would be the system which a Govern- 
ment ought to defend ?”’ said Angus. 

“ There is no choice except between an open market in all things— 
that is, free acquisition and complete ownership—or a more or less 
socialistic Government. If Government undertakes in any way the 
task of arranging and distributing property, it at once enters on the 
force-relation. It presumes to set itself above all fixed moral rela- 
tions of men, and to create for them out of its imagination the con- 
ditions under which they are to stand to each other. And notice 
that free-trade and free acquisition of all property stand and fall 
together. Either aman may do the best for himself with his faculties, 
or he and his faculties may be sacrificed for the advantage of others. 
Our great effort at this moment should be to reconcile our people 
heartily to private property, whether in land or in any other thing 
(Mr. Spencer draws a line between the two, but I am unable to follow 
him), and to lead them to see that no nation can in any true sense 
be free which allows a Government of the day to model and remodel 
that which touches a man’s life so nearly as his property. That 
English land is not largely held by the small owners is a great 
public calamity, but it is not to be repaired by the greater one of 
small or big confiscations. Remove at once—as you would have done 
years ago, had the Liberal party remained true to its traditions, and 
not gone popularity and sensation hunting, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership—all legal impediments that yet exist to free sale. Insist 
that the living owner should be the full owner in the sight of the law 
courts ; avoid all ridiculous measures for patching up the present land- 
lord and tenant system, and the land will soon naturally and healthily 
find its way into the hands of the people. Any way, it is better to 
bear the evils of delay than to demoralise a whole nation in their 
spirit and their aims by accepting the bribes of the politician to take 
from the few to give to the many.” 

“ And taxes, Mr. Markham ?” asked Angus. 

‘‘ All taxes must be voluntary,” said Markham. 

“ Voluntary!” said Angus, drawing the longest of breaths. 

“There is no moral foundation for taking taxes by force. Those 
who pay taxes have not put themselves outside the reasonable rela- 
tion, and therefore you cannot justly compel payment at their hands. 
The Dissenters were on the right track when they refused to pay 
Church-rates, and every measure to which a man objects is a church- 
rate if you have the courage and the logic to see it. Your present 
plan, Mr. Bramston, is to tread men’s objections as mere soil under 
your feet. It won’t do. No plan by which one man treads another 
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man’s freedom of action underfoot will do. Besides, Mr. Bramston, 
can you not see what lies before you in the near future? This 
unjustifiable power of taking money from others, even from those 
unborn, has led to such extravagance, such waste, and such heavy 
burdens that the people everywhere, improving upon the honest 
methods of the politicians, are beginning to ask the question, 
‘Granted that, as you teach us, our wishes are the law of right, 
why should we pay debts we have never incurred ?’” 

“‘ And what about the debt itself? ” asked Angus. 

“ An upright people, not trained to juggling metaphysics about 
the right and the convenient, will redeem, and ought to redeem, 
every penny of it. But they must do so voluntarily. The question 
has its difficulties, but I can find no right to force payment from 
those who did not contract it, great as I think would be the wrong 
towards the holders if it were not paid. J should give the holders a 
mortgage on all existing national property.” 

‘And the franchise? ” asked Angus. 

“The franchise would depend on the payment of an income-tax 
for which everybody, down to the lowest workman, would be volun- 
tarily liable. Everybody, man or woman, paying it would have the 
right to vote; those who did not pay it would be—as is just—without 
the franchise. There would be no other tax. All indirect taxation, 
excise and customs, would be abolished, freeing the trading genius of 
the country with results that we can scarcely: foresee.” 

“ And could youask the workmen to accept such atax?” said Angus. 

“‘ If you wish to treat them as equal reasonable beings with your- 
self and to speak the truth to them, if you wish them to cultivate 
the highest kind of self-respect, to despise all favours and bribes, 
and to share power because they share burdens—yes,” replied 
Markham. “ If you mean to continue the politician’s game, to trade 
upon the selfishness and the unfairness that are in human nature, to 
tread the principle of true equality under foot, and buy all those who 
can be bought for your side—no.” 

“ Andmunicipal government, withits care of streets? ” asked Angus. 

“You must let me reserve that matter for our next talk.”’ 

“And existing institutions—the Established Church, the House 
of Lords, the Crown—what would you do?” asked Angus. 

“T fear that I must look upon them all as signposts that point 
the wrong way and condemn themselves. All privileged and arti- 
ficial institutions, whether for the few or the many, are destructive 
and anarchical in their character, as they obscure our perception of 
the great and simple moral relations on which our dealings with each 
other must be founded. Our object is to teach the people to look on 
the equal and universal relations that are created by liberty as the 
most sacred thing in the world, and we must spare no darling 
institution of any class tending to perpetuate the idea of privilege.” 
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“ And Ireland?” asked Angus. 

‘‘Treland must decide for herself,” said Markham. ‘“ Why not 
grant its freedom for the sake of principle instead of for the sake of 
convenience, as you will do in a few years. But the landowners 
should be bought out; and if the north-east of Ireland elects to stay 
with England, let it do so.” 

“Would Mr. Spencer agree to such applications of his prin- 
ciples?” asked Angus. 

“T fear that Mr. Spencer would dissent. You must not regard 
him as responsible for the corollaries which I have drawn. He 
would say that a truly equitable social system can be reached only 
as fast as men themselves become truly equitable in their sentiments 
and ideas, and in the meantime we must decide as well as we can on 
the relatively right, referring continually to the absolutely right, 
with the view of taking care that we move towards it, and not away 
from it,” replied Markham. 

« And now once more for the net result,” said Angus. ‘ What 
would be the effect of carrying out such a policy ?” 

“ Why, such a lightening of the ship as would give her power to 
float in any weather. You are sadly weighting and crippling her 
now. You do not recognise how enormous is the amount of enter- 
prise and energy that is restrained by this ever-encroaching matter of 
politics ; not simply because whenever the State undertakes a great 
service even those who possess the most energy cease to think and to 
combine and to attempt for themselves, but by the sheer misdirection 
of effort. How many men there are who could give more time and 
thought to their own work—which is the true way of benefiting others 
— if they were not obliged to be politicians. You have made these 
bloated politics of such importance that the busiest workers can neither 
afford to follow them with any care nor yet to neglect them. To all 
such men they are a perpetual vexation and distraction. If you wish 
to economise the best brain-energy of the country, reduce politics to 
the humble sphere that belongs to them, reduce Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury to the smaller proportions for which two such men, 
highly gifted as they are, are fitted; disband this frightful 
standing army of politicians that, like other armies, eats up the 
people whom it claims to serve, and return it to useful occupations in 
civil life, Our great object should be not only to bring to an end 
the wasteful processes of Government work—the overgrown depart- 
ments, the official mismanagements, the heavy burden of taxation, 
the innumerable occasions of rivalry, of personal ambition, and corrupt 
uses of power—but to recall all human effort from a wrong direction 
and to put it inthe one right track. We have to make each man a 
profitable worker by leaving him with undivided energies for his 
own work instead of letting him attempt to direct the work of others, 
and to place him under the one true and natural condition that his 
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reward shall be all he can get in a free world, self-earned, and not 
adjusted for him by others. Achieve this great though simple 
result, and we should bring about a mental regeneration within a 
nation as great as if, in their external relations, nations were to 
abandon the idea of war. Of all perverted industries, that of accu- 
mulating force, whether in great bodies of soldiers or great bodies 
of electors, is the most wasteful and disastrous, not only because, as 
we have seen, the effort to obtain the possession of force is in itself 
an immense consumption of energy that should go for other things ; 
not only because, so long as men are intent upon becoming the 
holders of power, they are blind to the true remedies; not only 
because systems founded on force are fatal to the two conditions of 
difference and competition, apart from which unfitness can never be 
changed into fitness ; not only because all fixed laws of moral right 
and wrong disappear in the presence of force ; not only because the 
world can find no repose or security as long as all. the great matters 
of life are left in suspense, to be shaped and reshaped by those who 
have climbed yesterday or to-day to power ; but because, so long as 
we live under force, compelling and compelled, so long the affections 
and sympathies of men for men—all that is lovely in human nature 
—must remain sealed from breaking into universal blossom, like 
the plants of the earth remain sealed so long as winter is with 
them. Man is predestined to find his complete happiness, as Mr. 
Spencer teaches, only when the happiness of others becomes to him 
an integral part of his own; but this development of his nature can- 
not take place unless he is living under those true conditions which 
belong to a free life. So long as force is paramount, so long must 
men stand in hate and fear of each other, and the old saying, ‘homo 
homini lupus,’ remain true.” 

“And now, Mr. Markham, granting the force that there is in 
much that you say, there remains the great question—is it possible 
to look on such a view as practical ?” 

“Practical!” said Markham, slowly shaking his head. “ And 
do you think, Mr. Bramston, that you politicians are the practical 
people? Under the name of serving your party you press on along 
an unknown road, no man really taking the responsibility of his own 
actions, no man knowing, or even trying to know, where he is 
going. How would any politician of the day meet my demand if I 
were to ask him to sketch the future of England as he desired and 
as he expected to see it? Would he not excuse himself from the 
task ; or, had he the courage to attempt it, would not his picture 
consist of a few incongruous conceptions thrown together, some not 
possible, some not probable, resembling in its want of definite ideas 
an animal drawn by a child, with the wings of a fowl and the legs 
ofa horse? And yet in the midst of such mental incoherence you 
have the courage to act as if you were assured that the power in 
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your possession were a divine gift, and that some shaping hand that 
you do not see would interpose to give order and meaning to 
what you do. Practical, Mr. Bramston! Is it practical to have 
created the relations that exist between you and the people? You 
meet them, not to speak the truth, not to confess real difficulties, not 
to try to understand the real conditions under which men have to 
live, not to raise them in their self-respect, not to check the human 
tendency to selfishness and violence, and to bring out the reasonable 
self, but you speak to them as holders of power on whem power con- 
fers the right to be a law to themselves; and this you do in order 
that you may extract their votes from them. You are but courtiers 
of the people, as your fathers before you were courtiers of kings and 
emperors. If you call this practical, Mr. Bramston, I desire myself 
to have no share in what is practical. Practical! And do you think 
that when to-morrow succeeds to this reckless competition of parties, 
and you are called upon to deal with the greed you have appealed 
to, the expectations you have raised, the rash beginnings you have 
made, to-morrow, when the untruth, the weakness, and the per- 
sonal rivalries of men who lead the people, not by real convic- 
tions but by beliefs assumed’ at the moment, when all these ugly 
things come home to roost, when that dangerous lust of power 
which is in all human breasts, and can only be conquered by the 
sense of the rights of others, has taken its full possession of us, do 
you think in that day of consequences that you will be satisfied that 
you were the practical people? Practical! And yet you do not see 
the meaning of the very things which you are doing. You call your- 
selves Tory, and Whig, and Radical,—there is as much meaning in the 
names of Shiite and Sonnite; there was more in those of Guelph 
and Ghibelline. Can you not see that there are only two creeds in 
the world possible for men; that there are only two sides on which 
a man can place himself? Are you for a free world, or for a 
world placed under authority ? Are you Socialist, a believer in the 
majority, a believer in force, or do you take your stand on the fixed 
and inalienable rights of the individual? These mixed and party 
systems, by which you set so much store, are only half-way huts in 
which the race sojourns for a day, and then burns behind it. Because 
you yourselves are confused, indistinct, and inconsistent in your 
ideas, do you think that the race, as a race, will stand for ever, like 
recruits beating the ground in the drill-yard, and march nowhither? 
Time is a great logician, and succeeding generations will either press 
steadily on to the system that is the perfection of force, Socialism, 
or to the perfection of liberty, complete Individualism. If men be- 
lieve that they may rightly use force to gain any of their objects, 
they will claim in their supposed interest to use it for all their 
objects; if force is not a right weapon, then they will altogether 
abandon it. On which side then do you take your stand? I look 
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at the parties of to-day and I can get noanswer. Is Mr. Gladstone, 
with his many regrets and apologies, is Lord Salisbury, with his 
easy adaptiveness, for or against liberty? The one and the other 
seem to me equally ready to betray it for their necessities. But 
whatever be the issue of the present, that the world will remain in 
Socialism—of that I can have no fear. The system is doomed by the 
great laws as inexorably as the Tower of Babel. I do not say it 
may not descend upon us for a time, like a great pall, blotting out 
all hopes of progress in our time. It may be that therace must pass 
through their season of it, as men pass through some delirious ill- 
ness. After all it is only an old story repeating itself. Socialism 
is but Catholicism addressing itself not to the soul but to the senses 
of men. Accept authority, accept the force which it employs, resign 
yourself to all-powerful managers and infallible schemers, give up 
the free choice and the free act, the burden of responsibility and the 
rewards that come to each man according to his own exertions, deny 
the reason and the self that are in you, place these in the keeping 
of others, and a world of ease and comfort shall be yours. It isa 
creed even more degrading than Catholicism, but it offers more 
tangible bribes for its acceptance. Still, Mr. Bramston, we must 
fight on. As the old darkness and mental cowardice come back 
upon us, we can only trust that the old light and courage and faith 
that protested may come back also. Mr. Spencer has set us a bright 
example of fearlessness in thought and speech. No man quite 
knows what that magical weapon, truth, can do when he sets him- 
self resolutely to use it. I would rather choose it for our side than 
either Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence or Mr. Chamberlain’s organisation. 
But the night is fast stealing away. I shall be glad to meet you 
again. Meanwhile study Mr. Spencer until his methods of order 
and reason become an intellectual necessity to you. And now, are 
you a reader of Browning? If so, repay me for my long talk by 
reading me Galuppi whilst I light my evening pipe.” 

“What a strange evening’s work,” said Angus to himself as his 
foot crossed the threshold. ‘“ Voluntary taxation, and ministers out 
of employment! How those dear wise fools in the House would 
shout at the idea; but then every fish believes in the swim to which 
he belongs. Ah!” he sighed as he walked along the Embankment, 
and the blue smoke of his cigar parted the fresh night air, “if this 
were the disentanglement of the mess,—the perfect creed of liberty, 
the true acceptance by each man of the rights of the other, and 
yet——” AvuBERON HERBERT. 


Nore.—Perhaps I should here point out quite distinctly that the proposal made by 
Mr. Markham, to place taxation on a voluntary basis, whether in itself a right or 
wrong deduction from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s principle, has never received Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s approval ; but, as I have some grounds for believing, would be looked on by 
him as an unpractical and undesirable arrangement. A. H. 














GLIMPSES OF THE SOUDAN. 


SuppENLY all eyes have been fixed on the Soudan. It is only a short 
while since that any adventurous traveller might have joined some 
trading expedition and seen for himself its wild people, its tropical 
vegetation, its rare animals; after what has now passed years will 
probably elapse before a Christian will venture to cross its borders. 
The accounts therefore of those travellers to whom the Soudan is 
already familiar ground, have proportionately increased in value, and 
of these narratives none is more complete than the cyclopedia of 
accurate information, scientific, practical, reliable, the Heart of 
Africa, written by the enthusiastic naturalist, Dr. Schweinfurth, who 
in 1868 joined a trading company of Khartoom merchants who 
were setting out for the South in search of ivory. First among the 
races mentioned in his journal come the Nubians. Their country 
has not flourished under Egyptian rule, and is so depleted by 
emigration that much of the land formerly cultivated is now allowed 
to lie idle. Toescape from the intolerably heavy taxation, the young 
men leave their homes, usually for Khartoom, where they take service 
as soldiers in the merchant service and act as escort to the southward- 
bound caravans. When money is plentiful with the merchants they 
are well paid; at other times a share of cattle or slaves, the plunder 
after a raid on some unfriendly tribe, is their reward. They are all 
Mahommedans, and will not touch the cigar of the Christian, from 
an idea that the tobacco has been soaked in spirits. In the same 
way they will not eat preserves, which they believe to be mixed with 
the fat of the unclean animal, or cheese, which they imagine to be 
made from its milk. The spirit, merissa, presents a temptation 
which they are unable to resist. They are proud of having abandoned 
heathenism and of their belief in one God. ‘ Allah is enough for us 
now,” they say, but their belief is also strong in witches and in the 
evil eye and in the ill-luck of beginning anything on a Wednesday 
or Saturday. They think that to eat the liver of a vanquished foe 
will inspire courage, but they cut off and reject the tip of any animal’s 
tongue that is put before them ; for is it not now, as in the days of 
St. James, the seat of all evil, a fire, a world of iniquity? They 
entertain a superstitious reverence for the Fakirs or priests of Dar- 
foor, who are supposed to have the power of rendering bullet wounds 
innocuous. Zebehr, to whom the command of the army in the 
Soudan was lately to have been entrusted, had once 25,000 dollars 
melted into bullets for a campaign against Darfoor, it being well 
known that witchcraft can be baffled by a silver bullet. 

An uncomfortable belief is also prevalent amongst them that some 
of their women, being witches, inhabit at will the body of a hyena. 
Dr: Schweinfurth thought he was performing a meritorious act in 
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shooting a hyena at Gallabat, but found himself bitterly reproached 
by the sheikh, who informed him that his mother, being one of these 
“hygena women,” might have been dwelling in the beast at the time. 
The Nubians have a love of freedom, which Dr. Schweinfurth at- 
tributes to their hatred of order, and have a greater independence of 
manner than is known in Egypt proper. When one of them was 
reproached for not using the customary term of respect, “my lord,” 
he answered, “ We have no lord but Allah.” Lively, excitable, and 
romantic, unequalled as swift and enduring walkers, they hate method 
and regular work more than either Turks or Egyptians. They are 
cowardly in battle and untruthful in word. Their moderation in 
eating iscommendable. They have a sense of humour and understand 
ajoke. Their conversation is of a far more romantic turn than that of 
the practical Egyptians: they discourse of the wonders of the world, 
the Suez Canal, the great ships of the Franks, the wild beasts, and 
wilder natives of Central Africa, and their imagination adds colour 
and detail, as they tell of the pigmies of the South, whom they 
describe as ‘little men with long beards,’ and dwell on the adroit- 
ness with which they will creep under the body of an elephant and 
slay him from below. 

From the White Nile banks to Kordofan and Darfoor the country 
is inhabited by Baggara Arabs, a warlike race, some of whose mem- 
bers are tributary to Egypt. Their wealth consists of herds of lean, 
fly-bitten cattle, but the young men of the tribe, brought up to war 
and hunting, and at home on horseback from their childhood, do 
not devote much time to their flocks and herds, but often hire 
themselves out to the Khartoom merchants on their southern expe- 
ditions, to enjoy the pleasures of plunder and of the chase. One 
tribe amongst them, however, the Homr, is the declared enemy of 
all slave-dealers. They are the finest of the nomad races of the 
Nile, are not without a love of finery, and adorn their athletic, 
muscular frames with shirts dyed blue and scarlet. Their features 
are regular, the colour of their skin light brown, their expression 
open and honest, though they have the reputation of being the 
boldest of all Ethiopian robbers, and invite comparison with the 
American gentlemen whose profession was being “ generally out on 
the steal.” 

The whole left bank of the White Nile is inhabited by the Shil- 
looks, with a population of over a million. They are negroes, though 
not of a degenerate type. When Dr. Schweinfurth was there, the 
northern part of the country had become subject to Egypt, the 
chief who had surrendered living at Fashoda, where a garrison was 
kept to overawe the people. Their hearts were not with their 
conquerors, but with another chief, Kashgar, a descendant of the 
ancient reigning family, who still held out in the South against 
the invaders. The Nubians lost no opportunity of insulting and 
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plundering them. Until the Egyptians came the Shillook government 
had been the most perfectly organized and conducted of all the negro 
races of the Nile. Now the country is being deserted, and agriculture 
is declining. Their land is favoured by nature, has a fertile soil, 
abundance of water, both from rain and from the rising of the river, 
good pastures, and fish and game in plenty. The Shillooks are 
short of stature, and by way of compensation arrange the hair in a 
comb or crest, high upon the head. The men wear no clothing, the 
women have only an apron of skins. They seem naturally adapted 
to the moist river flats on which they live, and with their 
lean, lanky limbs, small, narrow heads, and long thin necks, appear 
to be of the stork or flamingo type, especially when seen leisurely 
striding over the rushes, or standing on one leg for hours together 
in an attitude of languid repose, their bodies smeared over with grey 
ashes. In spite of all their national troubles they are merry and 
light-hearted, full of jokes and puns, which are sometimes inspired 
by draughts of merissa. A long spear is their only weapon. They 
believe in a great hero, “Father of their race,’ who in days 
long gone by led them to this fertile land. Their creed seems, like 
that of the Positivists, to be summed up in this ancestral homage, and 
in a belief that the spirit of the dead are about their path. A girl 
of the tribe was seen by Dr. Schweinfurth, in the Governor’s hut, at 
Fashoda. She had come to appeal against her parents’ refusal to 
allow her to marry her chosen lover, Yod by name. Her voice was 
choked with emotion as she told of their hard-heartedness. They 
would not allow the marriage to take place because Yod had no cows. 
To all the Governor’s wise maxims she would only answer, “ Yod 
wants me, and I want Yod.” But the decision given was that she 
must wait until her lover was in a better position to make a settle- 
ment. 

Next come the Dinka, the great cattle-breeders. Their territory, 
park-like in appearance, covers a very large area. They had not 
submitted to the Egyptian yoke and were animated by fervent 
dislike to all foreigners, arising from the raids made on their cattle 
by the Nubians, who carried off thousands every year. In figure 
they resemble the Shillooks, but their colour is darker, their hair 
closely cut, except a tuft at the back, and their lower teeth broken 
out. The women wear a clothing of skins, and an immense weight 
of iron ornaments. A cord round the neck is the symbol of 
mourning. Their huts are clean, and in the preparation of their 
food they are more particular than any other tribe. They are 
fond of farinaceous messes, and when a large dish has been pre- 
pared will repose round it in a circle, each with his gourd of milk 
or butter, and each eat separately. But they have also a taste for 
more dainty meats. Turtle soup is not more highly appreciated at 
the Guildhall than by the Dinka, and if a happy hunter secures the 
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most highly prized morsel of all, a hare, he quietly lights a fire, 
roasts and eats it, and returns home, innocent and unconscious as a 
cat after a stolen visit to the dairy. Their cattle are the pride of 
their eyes and the delight of their heart, dearer than wife or child. 
In each village the largest building is a hospital for sick cows. 
The earliest amusement of the children is the moulding of bullocks 
and goats in clay, and their vocabulary concerning cattle-breeding 
is richer than that of any European country. When a cow dies the 
neighbours, who, though highly appreciating beef, could not be 
induced to slay one of their own adored beasts, gather together and 
eat it; but the bereaved owner sits apart, unable to touch a morsel. 
They are useless for food, as they are never killed, and they yield 
very little milk; but the Dinka is happy if he can sit and gaze at 
them, “ growing nice and fat ;” yet there is no idea of attributing to 
them anything of a sacred character. Their religion is a “ wilderness 
of mirages ”—a confused belief in conjurers and jugglers. They 
are not, however, without some noble feelings. A Nubian, wounded 
in a cattle raid, lay down by the hut of a Dinka. The owner took him 
in, sheltered and nursed him, and refused to give him up to his perse- 
cutors, and finally, when quite cured, sent him with an escort back 
to his own people. A young man of their tribe, in Dr. Schwein- 
furth’s party, suffering from swollen feet, could no longer walk, and 
his father hearing of it came to fetch him, and carried the strapping 
youth of six feet high on his own shoulders to their home, fifteen or 
sixteen leagues away. The women are much prized as slaves, and 
command a high price, having the reputation of being excellent 
housekeepers, though, like most invaluable housekeepers, they are a 
plague to their masters in other ways. 

On the border of Dinka land begins the “iron country,” stretch- 
ing to the equator. Here the Dyoor, a small tribe, have their 
habitation. They are unable to possess cattle, which cannot with- 
stand the assaults of gnats and gad-flies; but the nature of the soil is 
taken advantage of, and as every Dinka is a cattle-breeder, so is 
every Dyoor a smith by birth. Their little clay smelting-furnaces 
are in constant use, and by them are forged the spear-heads and spades 
used in the province as current coin. The Dinka contemptuously 
style the Dyoor “wild men,” but are glad enough to keep on good 
terms with them and to buy their iron work. Their dialect is that 
of the Shillooks, to whom they are related. They crop the hair 
closely, and their dress, usually made of a calf-skin, bears some 
resemblance to the tails of an ordinary dress-coat, They have more 
natural affection for their parents and their children than is shown 
by other tribes. The babies lie in cradles, instead of hanging in a 
strap, and the old grow grey-haired amongst them. The women do 
the house and field work; the men hunt, and are expert in snaring 
big game, such as buffaloes and antelopes. A well-filled poultry-yard 
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and a good dog are the two real essentials to happiness in the eyes 
of the Dyoor. 

The country of the Bongos is about as large as Belgium. It also 
has aniron soil, and the red-brown colour of the earth seems to be re- 
produced in the complexion of its inhabitants, who appear to be the 
beginning of a new series of races. They are more compactly built, 
and their heads are broader than the “flamingo” races, and they excel 
in handicraft. There is something poetic in their dialect; a leaf is 
expressed as “ the ear of a tree,” the chest as “the capital of the 
veins.” In iron work they equal, if not excel, the Dyoor; their 
melting furnaces are more complicated, and they have an unenviable 
reputation for the excellence of the chains and manacles manu- 
factured by them for the slave-dealers. They take much pains about 
the tillage of their fields, though when blessed with a good harvest, 
they are often improvident enough to use so much of the grain for 
making beer that it fails as food, and they have to live on roots and . 
bulbs till harvest time comes round again. The country is fertile 
and well watered, many streams pass through it, and though no 
rain falls from November till March, they may say with the Irish, 
“a drought never ruined the country yet,” for it is from too much 
moisture rather than from too little that they have ever suffered. Their 
taste in cooking is more pronounced than that of the Dinka. Meat 
is considered most savoury when putrid; all crawling and creeping 
things are devoured, and decayed fungi, dried and powdered and 
mixed with their sauces, whet their appetites for such dainties as 
rats and worms. The children even have exciting mice battues, and 
sell the produce to each other, tied together in bunches by their tails. 
“These are our cows,” they say. The men wear aprons of skin, 
the arms covered with small iron bangles. The women wear such 
masses of iron rings round arms and ankles that their movement 
would hardly be more effectively impeded by high-heeled boots. 
The rest of their costume consists of a branch ora bunch of grass. 
All have a taste for music, and contentedly strum for hours on non- 
descript instruments. Their religion is not one that can afford them 
much consolation. They havea firm faith in the existence of witches, 
and though they believe in spirits, they look on them all as malicious 
and destructive. Divorce is recognised, and in cases of infidelity, 
the wife receives a sound flogging, while the co-respondent is fortu- 
nate if he escapes with his life. This was once a peaceful country, 
but since the Khartoomen camein 1850 and made an easy prey of 
the scattered, leaderless tribes, the arts have been decaying, and the 
population diminishing. Thousands of boys and girls were seized 
and sold as slaves. 

The Mittoo had only submitted to Egypt in 1867, the year pre- 
ceding Schweinfurth’s visit ; indeed, one or two chiefs even then held 
out. Their district is wonderfully fertile, requiring little beyond 
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the proverbial “tickling with a straw.” They are like the conies, a 
feeble folk, of little value as slaves on account of the want of strength 
in the men and the want of beauty in the women. They are not 
even famous for handicraft, and their huts are slightly and badly 
built. Their costume is of the simplest; the women gather them- 
selves a fresh garment in the forest each day, and the men attire 
themselves in the meagre but more durable dress of a skin and a 
cat-o’-nine-tails, a mandarin’s cap crowning the short hair, and 
sometimes a high “ masher ”’ collar of leather is permanently fixed 
round the neck. Spiked bracelets, useful in single combat, are much 
worn. But in one art, that of music, they excel all their neighbours. 
The soul of music is in them. Their instruments are brought to 
great perfection ; of these the chief are lyres, with sounding boards, 
and flutes of the European pattern. They also have an idea of 
melody. A hundred of them will sing together in time and tune. 
All the skill that is wanting in their work, and the strength 
that is wanting in their frames, and the beauty that is wanting 
in their faces, seem to be concentrated in this power of musical 
expression. ' 

The Niam-Niam, a wild and warlike race, inhabiting a country of 
tropical luxuriance, were little known before Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
visit. The round face, the plump cheeks, the large almond-shaped 
eyes, distinguish them from the neighbouring tribes. They are 
mighty men of valour in the chase, and are rapidly exterminating 
the elephants of Central Africa. - The soil is fertile, and a third of 
its produce is devoted to the breweries, where excellent bitter beer 
is made. They use many weapons, lances and sickle-bladed knives 
and trumbashes, a kind of boomerang with mischievous-looking iron 
prongs and points. They file the incisor teeth to a point to facilitate 
the seizing of an enemy’s arm in single combat. The men wear 
striped and spotted skins, which the sons of chieftains are privileged 
to loop up at the side. But, like Samson, their strength and glory 
lie in their hair, and fancy is exhausted in finding new ways of 
dressing it. Plaits, braids, puffs, tufts, all the ideas of modern 
coiffeurs of Paris seem to have originated at the sources of the Nile. 
Dr. Schweinfurth might, by referring to any modern fashion-book, 
have spared himself the trouble of laboriously describing an 
arrangement of “ rolls, like the ridges or crevices of a melon,”’ piled on 
the head, and his portraits of warriors with hair worn in puffs at the 
side, with stray locks hanging down, recall the style of hairdressing 
that may be seen in Silvy’s photographs of a few years earlier. Even 
the modern fringe was anticipated by a row of the incisor teeth of 
a dog hanging across the forehead. The chief duty and pride of a 
Niam-Niam woman is the arrangement of her husband’s hair, 
which is sometimes surmounted by a hat and feathers painfully 
attached by hair-pins, which have to be removed at night. Her 
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price as a slave is literally above rubies, so rarely is she to be had in 
the market, and, when she falls into the hands of the enemy, no 
ransom is thought too heavy, no exertion too great for her redemp- 
tion. The men, in the intervals of war and hunting, find time for 
recreation. Smoking they are much addicted to, and also to a game 
of pitching balls into the holes of a kind of enlarged bagatelle board. 
Without the skill of the Mittoo, they are very fond of music; they 
will play all day and night without any intervals for food or sleep. 

Their kings have a far more limited authority than those of other 
tribes, and the divinity that hedges them is not aided by any external 
show. There is no Civil List, and they are supported by the pro- 
duce of their own model farms. They have only a kind of suzerainty, 
with the power of declaring peace or war. The studied ferocity of 
their appearance adds to their influence with their followers; and 
the energy with which one, in the presence of the enemy, is said to have 
scrambled to the top of a large ant-hill and shouted, ‘‘To the caldron 
with the Turks,” would not have disgraced a Mid-Lothian platform. 
They believe in witches and evil spirits, and also in a divinity ren- 
dered by the word “lightning.” Their only form of worship is the 
rubbing of a kind of wooden plane on another piece of wood—a kind 
of praying machine. They have an.unbounded confidence in omens, 
and before determining on any enterprise, will force a lump of 
grease down the throat of a hen, or hold a cock under water. If the 
birds survive this treatment the enterprise is proceeded with ; if not, 
abandoned. This simple mode of procedure obviates the necessity 
of thinking out a policy, or consulting expediency, or public opinion, 
and is acquiesced in even when leading to inexplicable retreats before 
the enemy. Let no one hint that this expedient has ever been 
resorted to in Downing Street. 

The Monbuttoo, the most southern tribe visited by Schweinfurth, 
are, like the Niam-Niam, independent. They are rather of the Semitic 
than of the negro type, and are taller on an average than Europeans. 
They have brought the arts of civilisation to greater perfection than 
other tribes. Their ornamental wood carvings and steel chains are 
unsurpassed, and their earthenware is remarkable for its symmetry 
and decoration. In architecture especially they excel. The recep- 
tion-hall of the King Munza was 50 feet in height, 150 feet in 
length, and admirably constructed. Their kings have far greater 
power than those of the Niam-Niam, and are surrounded with 
courtiers and ceremonies. Munza received Dr. Schweinfurth with 
royal state and display. Asa race they are remarkable for intellect 
and judgment, and are feared in war. Their country is an earthly 
Paradise, the soil fertile, the scenery enchanting—clear streams and 
green pastures, and groves of palm and plantain. Recalling Eden 
also, the people dress in fig-tree bark, though the king’s wardrobe is 
elaborate, and fills several rooms. One of the ornaments in his 
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treasury was a necklace composed of over a hundred lions’ claws. Any 
tillage required is done by the women ; the men, when not at war 
or hunting, spend the morning in smoking, the rest of the day in 
gossiping. Both sexes arrange the hairin alarge chignon. Bands of 
hair, often false, are laid across the brow. The population is over 
a million, and one cultivated farm follows another without a break. 
They have some faint idea of a divinity living in the sky. In 
cookery they have an undeniable taste, using spices and mushrooms 
to flavour their sauces. Nevertheless, they are of all African can- 
nibals the most pronounced. In war they use bows and arrows, as 
well as the usual iron weapons. 

Their women are not marked by the modesty and domestic virtues of 
the Niam-Niam ; they are forward and inquisitive with strangers, and 
rule in their houses. The men, when asked to sell anything, will say, 
“Oh! ask my wife; it is hers.”’ Their favourite occupation is the decora- 
tion of their own bodies with painted patterns; and before a festival 
(as in more favoured lands) every imagination is ransacked for fresh 
ideas by which all rivals may be outshone. The sister of King 
Munza, Kallenghe, had on the first arrival of the Nubians in the 
country led a body of troops against them and gained the day, 
though her soldiers had never been confronted with fire-arms before. 

Dr. Schweinfurth was disappointed of going further south to visit 
the “ Akka,” the pigmy race. He saw some specimens of them, 
however, from 4 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. 10 in. in height, and of ape-like 
appearance, resembling the Bushmen of the south. One, indeed, 
Nsewue by name, he adopted, and brought as far north as Berber, 
where he died from the effects of over-eating. We get glimpses of 
other smaller tribes—the Babucker, with their inextinguishable love 
of freedom; the Nueir, another of the “flamingo” races; the 
Kredys, with their wretched huts, their gigantic fishing-nets, and 
their ponderous corn-mills; the merry, light-hearted Sehre, as full 
of jokes and fun as boys let loose from school—“ If we are hungry,” 
they say, “we sing and forget it;” the A-Banga, who lost their 
chignons on the field of battle, to be brought home in triumph on 
the point of the conquerors’ lances. The most painful part of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s story is that relating to his experience of the slave- 
trade. The resting-places of the dealers were marked with burnt 
bones of men, and helpless and abandoned children. Starvation and 
cruelty on the journey is the ordinary lot of the wretched beings 
torn from their homes. Dr. Schweinfurth’s work proves how little 
effect the sovereignty of Egypt had in putting down these horrors. 
A deceptive show of energy was displayed at Khartoom and Fashoda, 
but the overland trade was then (1870) more brisk than ever. It is 
little wonder after all if, when a “Prophet” arose calling on the 
people to turn out the invaders, each tribe had some bitter moment 
to remember when vengeance had been vowed against the Egyptian 
dominion. Aveusta GREGORY. 











SIX SONNETS OF CONTRAST. 


I, WHAT THE FATHERS FOUND. 
A Hanp that shaped the plastic stuff of things, 
With more than all we know of craftsman’s skill ; 
A mind that ruled the fingers’ fashionings 
With more than we can dream of prescient Will; 
Contrivance superhuman, yet which brings 
Its elder-brother-hood with human shift 
Writ on the face of its perfected plan ; 
Economy beyond a housewife’s thrift 
In world-material, from the simplest flower, 
The tiniest herb and insect up to man.— 
All these our fathers found—transcendent Power, 
Unerring Art and unhorizoned Love 
In nature—with some puzzles, which an hour 
Of sound apologetics would remove. 


Il. WHAT THE SONS FIND. 
A struggling herd, of whom some fight their way 
To the perfected type by slow degrees, 
Through countless forms of death and of decay, 
And (possibly) a Being, watching these ; 
Whose attributes we know not, save to say 
That none in full infinitude he hath. 
Not Power—or else Omnipotence laid by ; 
Not Skill—his blunders strew creation’s path ; 
Not Thrift—the world stands shuddering at its waste ; 
“Not Love!” the unselected millions cry. 
Nought infinite ; unless it there be traced, 
Where the grim Humour of his work appears 
Seasoning the scheme for mortals, with a taste 
As sharp as anguish and as salt as tears. 


III. ACCORDING TO ARMINIUS. 
Choose ye between the logic that arraigns 
Jehovah at the bar of human woe, 
And that which pleads, Our God not fore-ordains 
The eternal pangs he cannot but foreknow. 
Choose ye! Our choice is made: the soul constrains 
The mind ; the reasoning, pious in its flaws, 
Lax but endurable, contents us well ; 
Nor need we, zealous for symmetric laws 
To bind the earth about the Eternal’s throne, 
Round off his scheme with a predestined hell. 
Meanwhile, though everlasting pain foreknown, 
And while foreknown permitted in man’s lot, 
Resembles evil fore-ordained, we own, 
Our watchword still shall be: ‘“ God wills it not.” 
VOL, XXXY. N.S. cc 





SIX SONNETS OF CONTRAST. 


IV. ACCORDING TO CALVIN. 
Foreknown is fore-ordained : He knoweth all ; 
There is no life His purpose runs not through. 
He planned to damn the many by the Fall, 
And by the Sacrifice to save the few. 
It helps not fictions, that the facts appal. 
Free Will? How could He other than decree 
The act Who made the doer what he is ? 
Free Will! His saving Grace alone is free : 
To whom He wills ’tis given or denied. 
Believe it—though thy spirit mutinies ; 
Believe it—though thy riven heart have cried, 
“Lord! see my tender child! Be these thy ways, 
That it should lisp ‘Our Father’ at my side, 
And ripen for damnation as it prays ?”’ 


V. THEISM. 
The Being immanent in things, the Thought 
Incarnate in the world, the Absolute, 

The Unconditioned—dost thou give us nought 
But husks like these, Philosophy, for fruit ? 
What room or reason for “I love,” “I ought,” 

In mouths of men who stand in barreti awe 
Before—nay in—this vast and shadowy All, 
Worshippers and self-worshipt? Guiding law, 
Protection, love, communion, where are these ? 
How for this limitless Impersonal, 
Resign that wealth of tender images, 
The Father with the father’s eye and hand, 
The Shepherd with the sheep about his knees, 
The Great Rock-shadow in the weary land ? 


VI. PANTHEISM. 
Worship the man-made god that pleaseth you, 
Good Theists! So the medizval heart, 
Adored undoubtingly the robed-in-blue 
Cloud-straddling grey-beard of monastic art ; 
And so Xenophanes his oxen, too, 
Constructed their ideal. But for me 
Spinoza’s creed shall serve ; my feet must stray 
Unguided, to the end, ere I shall see 
A Shepherd-God to guide them. Yet my soul 
Goes not unfortified upon its way ; 
For—once vain yearnings brought beneath control-— 
The Infinite, in whom, by whom we live, 
Shall breathe from solemn sea and starry pole, 
A deeper peace than even prayer can give. 
H. D. Trart. 














THE HARVEST OF DEMOCRACY. 


Some two years ago a political satire was published in New York, 
under the title of Solid for Mulhooly, which did not receive from 
English politicians the attention which it undoubtedly deserved. 
It was not to be seen. on the club tables in Pall Mall, nor was it in 
demand at Mudie’s, and is now, I understand, out of print. Never- 
theless, its interest is so great, and the conclusions which seem 
naturally to follow its story pierce the soul and marrow of modern 
English politics with so true and acute a rapier-point, that representa- 
tive Radicals like Mr. Chamberlain, or disguised Radicals, as is Lord 
Randolph Churchill, might well republish the work for gratuitous 
distribution in the still unenlightened and unregenerate constitu- 
encies. Solid for Mulhooly purported to be a new and novel satire 
on the Boss system in American politics, in which the mysterious 
methods of the leaders, the Ring and the Boss, were laid bare; and 
although, for the American public, which the chief living exponent 
of the science of political corruption asserts to have greater patience 
and longer ears than any other ‘animal in the New World, there 
could be little that was novel in the revelations, there is much which 
is, fortunately, both new and useful for Englishmen. 

It cannot be expected that the arid wilderness of American poli- 
tics should ever become a fair and pleasant garden in which English 
students may wander with delight and contentment. The subject is 
strange and distasteful, and from most points of view unprofitable, 
and Americans themselves turn from it with disgust. If but few 
educated Englishmen could explain the differences in dogma between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, an average American could 
do little more, seeing that to the eyes of impartial observers the only 
conflict between political parties is as to which should obtain the 
larger proportion of the spoils of victory—the fat offices given to 
unscrupulous wirepullers ; judgeships, the reward of the prostitution 
of justice ; and contracts by which the people pay three dollars for 
every one which is expended on its behalf. 

There is, however, one light in which American politics have for 
Englishmen an engrossing interest, and to this I made reference in 
a recent article,! namely, the effect which democratic principles, 
carried to their extreme logical conclusions, have had upon a race 
identical in many particulars with the English from which it has 
sprung. Has this effect been such as to encourage us to apply these 
principles at home? Has the result been a nobler view of the obli- 


(1) A Visit to Philistia. Fortnightly Review, January, 1884. 
cc 
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gations of citizenship; a more generous and unselfish use of wealth ; 
a higher and purer municipal administration ; a more patriotic, far- 
sighted, and courageous foreign policy? And even should a favour- 
able answer be returned to these inquiries, there remains for English- 
men the practical question whether, if undiluted democracy be 
suited to the conditions of America, with its vast homogeneous terri- 
tory and a population still scanty proportional to its area, secure 
from all foreign attack and self-contained and self-sufficient in its 
resources, we could reasonably expect that it should be equally suc- 
cessful in England. For this country is the centre and omphaios of 
a world-wide empire, confronted in every land and on every sea with 
enemies or rivals; with an overgrown population crowded into cities 
and dependent on others for their very bread, and already enjoying a 
system of government which is not only the envy of less fortunate 
peoples, but which has had the force to make us, and may still 
possess the inherent virtue to maintain us, first among the nations of 
the earth ? 

A novel called Democracy, giving a clever and amusing sketch of 
Washington society and the political intrigues which have their 
origin and development in the capital of the United States, excited 
considerable interest in England a short time ago. It was written 
with much spirit, and its frankness was so condemnatory of American 
institutions that it was first supposed to be written by an English- 
man. But there are no more severe critics of their political system 
than the Americans themselves, and the authorship of Democracy is 
no secret at Washington, where I have met more than one of the 
persons whose presentment is supposed to be given in the novel. 
Another book lately published—<A Winter in Washington—though 
of doubtful taste, and below criticism as a work of literary art, is 
fully as outspoken regarding the low tone of morality which prevails 
in political circles. But Sotid for Mulhooly, the work which I have 
‘taken as the text for this article, is of a different quality. Its style 
disdains those half-lights and shadows and reticences which belong 
‘to romance, the conventional glamour which artistically obscures 
the naked truth. It carries the American political system into the 
dissecting-room, and pitilessly exposes the hidden seat of its disease. 
While Democracy shows the ultimate result of official corruption in 
the lobbies and drawing-rooms of Washington, Solid for Mulhooly 
discloses its genesis in the drinking-saloon and the gutter. Democracy 
differs from it as a rainbow differs from the mathematical formule 
which express the laws that determine its shape and colour. A short 
sketch of the plot, showing how a penniless adventurer became 
Member of Congress, rich without toil, like the lilies, influential 
without character, and famous through his very infamy, will not be 
unprofitable. 
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Michael Mulhooly was born in those conditions which experience 
has shown to be eminently favourable to prominence in American 
statesmanship—a mud cabin among the bogs of County Tyrone, 
which he shared with his parents, his ten brothers and sisters, and 
the pig. Fortune sent him early to America, where his struggles 
and subsequent successes form the subject of the story. Epitomised 
as was his history by the journal of the Reform party, it read 
thus :— 


‘**A bogtrotter by birth; a waif washed up on our shores; a scullion boy in 
a gin-mill frequented by thieves and shoulder-hitters; afterwards a bar-tender 
in and subsequently the proprietor of this low groggery; a repeater] before he 
was of age; a rounder, bruiser, and shoulder-hitter; then made an American 
citizen by fraud after a residence of but two years; a leader of a gang of 
repeaters before the ink on his fraudulent naturalization papers was dry ; then 
a corrupt and perjured election officer; then for years a corrupt and perjured 
member of the Municipal Legislature, always to be hired or bought by the 
highest bidder, and always an uneducated, vulgar, flashily-dressed, obscene 
creature of the Ring which made him what he is, and of which he is a worthy 
representative ; such, in brief, is the man who has been forced upon this party 
by the most shameless frauds as its candidate for the American Congress. 
This is filthy language, but it is the only way in which to describe the filthy 
subject to which it refers, as every man who reads it must admit that it is only 
the simple truth. 

‘Is it possible that the American people are compelled to scour the gutter, the 
gin-mill, and the brothel for a candidate for Congress? Is it possible that the 
Ring which has already plundered the city for so many years, and which has so 
long abused our patience with its arbitrary nominations of the most unworthy 
people for the most honourable and responsible offices, will be permitted to 
crown its infamies by sending to Congress this creature who represents nothing 
decent and nothing fit to be named to decent ears?” 


Though all this, with much more that the indignant journal wrote, 
was not only true but notorious, it had no effect upon the foregone 
conclusion of the contest. The Boss, who held in his hand the fifty 
thousand Irish Catholic votes of New York, called upon one of the 
judges whom he had “ made” to convict of libel the journal which 
had dared to tell the truth and condemn his favoured nominee. 
Justice was dishonoured and the truth was condemned. Meanwhile 
the campaign was fought between honesty and corruption. The 
candidate of the Reform party was a young man of good family, the . 
highest character, possessed of wealth, genius, and eloquence, and 
he had at his back all the voters of respectability and position. But 
he did not condescend to those arts which could alone ensure success. 
He did not visit bar-rooms, or drink with and treat the party- 
workers, or bribe or cajole; and he declared war to the knife against 

(1) Repeating is an amusing game much played at American elections. The repeater 
who, if possible, should be a professional bully and prizefighter, represents himself to 
be and votes for some member of the party opposed to that which employs him. When 
the true voter appears at the poll he is assailed as a fraudulent person who desires to 


register twice, and is kicked and beaten by the repeater and his friends. This game 
causes much innocent amusement. 
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the Boss and the Boss system, and the Ring, and the whole gang of 
confederated thieves who had for so long laughed at and plundered 
the people. The result was what might have been foreseen. The 
leaders, the Ring, and the Boss, and their thousands of dependents, 
were “solid for Mulhooly,” who was elected Member of Congress by 
the grace of the municipal gods; manhood suffrage was vindicated, 
and the corrupt, obscure adventurer represented “ a Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.’ ” 

It will be asserted that this satire is exaggerated, and a caricature 
of the truth. But this is not the opinion of those educated and 
high-principled Americans with whom I have talked in the large 
cities, such as Washington, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, or Denver. They are generally willing to discuss the 
political situation with all frankness if they be only approached with 
discretion. Should the traveller commence with abuse of American 
institutions he will naturally meet with a rebuff; but should he 
sympathetically praise an administration which professes to be of and 
for the people, his listener will quickly open the floodgates of his 
invective against it. From my Colorado note-book I extract the 
ipsissima verba of one of the most prosperous and distinguished citizens 
of that State. ‘ Politics,” said he, ‘‘are nothing but a trade by which 
to live and grow fat, and an evil and a stinking trade. No one who 
respects himself can join it, and should a respectable man be chosen 
for office he refuses to accept the nomination. Everything connected 
with it is corrupt; and success being impossible to an honest man, 
the dirty work is left to the scallawags and scoundrels who live by 
it, and who degrade the name of politics throughout America.” 

The City of New York has, for many years, been one of the most 
striking and convenient illustrations of what is known in America as 
Boss rule, and the many millions that it has cost the people, in 
waste, peculation, and undisguised and unblushing robbery, form 
the price which they have had to pay for the pretence of freedom. 
Matters are now less openly scandalous than of old, but the same 
system is in full force. Boss Kelly, who sways the destinies of 
New York, has been able, from his near connection with an Irish 
cardinal, to defend his position with spiritual as well as temporal 
weapons, and the whole Irish Catholic population vote solid as he 
bids them. The result of a generation of this régime has been dis- 
astrous. The commercial capital of the United States may now be 
fairly reckoned, for size and population, the second city in the world, 
if Brooklyn, New Jersey, and the suburbs be included within its 
boundaries. Its property is assessed at fifteen hundred million 
dollars, its foreign commerce is not far from a billion dollars, while 
its domestic trade reaches many hundred millions. But there is 
hardly a European city of any importance which is not infinitely 
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its superior in municipal administration, convenience, beauty, and 
architectural pretensions. With the exception of the Post Office 
and the unfinished Catholic cathedral, which is neither in size nor 
design a cathedral at all, there is scarcely a building which repays 
a visit. The City Hall, which cost ten or twelve millions of dollars, 
is certainly worth inspection as an instance of what swindling on 
a gigantic scale is able to accomplish, as is the Brooklyn Bridge, 
which cost seventeen millions, or three times the original estimate, 
and which was further unnecessary, as a subway would have been 
more convenient and have cost much less. Local taxation is crush- 
ingly heavy, and so inequitably assessed that the millionaires pay 
least and the poor most. The paving of the streets is so rough as to 
recall Belgrade or Petersburg; the gas is as bad as the pavement, 
and it is only in Broadway and portions of Fifth Avenue that an 
unsystematic use of the electric light creates a brilliancy which but 
heightens the contrast with the gloom elsewhere. The Central Park, 
so called from being a magnificent expanse of wilderness in the 
centre of nothing, is ill-kept and ragged, and at night is unsafe for 
either sex. The fares of hack-carriages are four to five times as high 
asin London. The police is inefficient, arbitrary, and corrupt. At 
its head are four Commissioners, who are politicians in the American 
sense and nothing more. They are virtually appointed by the 
aldermen, who have authority to confirm or reject the mayor’s 
nomination of heads of departments. The aldermen are in many 
cases persons to whom the description of Michael Mulhooly might 
apply—politicians of the drinking-saloons, the tools and slaves of 
the Boss who made them and whose orders they unhesitatingly 
obey. When a respectable mayor has chanced to be appointed, 
he has declared it useless to nominate good men to office, and 
has lowered his appointments to the level of the confirming alder- 
men. The Comptroller, who is the financial head of the city, ex- 
pending between thirty and forty millions of dollars annually, the 
Commissioners of Excise, Taxes, Charities, Fire, Health, and Public 
Works, are all controlled, approved, and virtually appointed by the 
aldermen, who are directed by the Boss. Even the eleven police 
judges, who should be the independent expounders and enforcers of 
the criminal law, are appointed by the same agency, so that if their 
origin be traced to its first cause they are the nominees of the 
criminal classes they have to try and punish. The result is that it is 
impossible to procure the adequate punishment of any official, how- 
ever criminal, since he was appointed as a political partisan. One 
or two instances, almost at random, may be cited in illustration of 
this, While I was in New York a policeman, named McNamara, 
killed a drunken but perfectly quiet and inoffensive citizen, named 
John Smith, by blows on his head and neck with a loaded club. 
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There was no provocation, and even New York was profoundly 
moved by the outrage, although the police are there accustomed to 
use their clubs on even orderly crowds in a manner which would not 
be tolerated for a day in England. But while a verdict of murder 
or aggravated manslaughter would alone have met the merits of the 
case, McNamara was found guilty of assault in the third degree, 
and sentenced to a nominal punishment. In the case of the 
numerous catastrophes on railways and steamers in and near New 
York, due to gross negligence and causing the wanton slaughter of 
numerous citizens, no official has for years past been punished. An 
inspector’s certificate is the only guarantee of security of the nume- 
rous passenger steamboats which ply on the waters of the city. But 
in August last, when the Liverdale steamer blew up and sank, the 
boiler was found so corroded that a knife-blade was easily thrust 
through a piece of iron which was originally an inch and a quarter 
thick ; while the inspector who had certified that the boiler was in 
good order stated, on inquiry, that he did not know that the boiler 
was corroded because he had never examined the inside. Inspectors 
of this calibre are appointed to certify to the soundness of the boilers 
of ocean steamers, and the chief engineer of one of these told me 
that the inspector who had looked at the outside of the engines and 
had signed the required certificate, when asked whether he was not 
going to examine the interior cf the boilers, confessed that such an 
examination would give him no information, as he was altogether 
ignorant of the construction of engines or boilers. 

Nor are public interests and private rights in property more re- 
spected than personal safety issecured. In London we see Mr. Bowles 
fighting against a railway which is to pass underneath the parks 
without once appearing at the surface, and even those who consider 
his zeal excessive will yet admit that this jealousy of any invasion 
of popular rights is wholesome and admirable. Yet, in New York, 
elevated railways on iron pillars level with the first-floor windows 
have been run through many of the principal streets, without a dollar 
of compensation having been paid to any one. It may be that the 
ultimate result has been to raise the rents of the shops in these 
thoroughfares, but this does not alter the fact that the original con- 
struction was an outrage on the rights of private property and a 
hideous disfigurement of the public streets. 

The carcase over which the New York vultures are now gathered 
together is the new aqueduct, which is estimated to cost from twenty 
to thirty millions of dollars, and which, if the precedents of the 
County Court House and the Brooklyn Bridge be followed, will probably 
cost sixty millions. Here is a prize worthy of Tammany and a con- 
test—a mine rich in jobbery and corruption for years to come ; and 
there is no doubt that, before the work is completed, many patriotic 
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Trish statesmen of the Mulhooly type, who are now loafing around 
the saloons on the chance of a free drink, will be clad in purple and 
fine linen and cheerfully climbing the venal steps which lead to the 
Capitol. 

The municipal administration of New York and many of the prin- 
cipal cities is injurious not alone for its inefficiency, robbery, and waste. 
The chief evil, and one which, like a cancer, is ever poisoning and 
corroding the yet wholesome body politic, is found in its contagious 
example. Theft and jobbery are exalted as virtues which lead to 
wealth and political honour, while honesty and wisdom are left to 
preach at the corners of the streets regarded by none. The name 
of the people, and manhood suffrage, and the popular vote, are used as 
veils to screen the shifts and frauds of wirepullers; and the elected 
of the people is often no more than the corrupt nominee of a dishonest 
clique who laugh at the people who now, as ever, are willing to be 
deceived. Corruption accumulates on every side; its slime makes 
every path slippery which politicians tread, till the State Legislature 
and Congress itself become an Augean stable which would require a 
new Hercules to cleanse. 

Americans who love and are proud of their country, and who loathe 
the political system which degrades it in the eyes of the world, will 
not consider the picture that I have drawn over-coloured. But it is 
impossible to acquit even the most honourable among them of the 
blame which attaches to this state of things. Manhood suffrage, 
untempered by any educational test, and rendered uncontrollable by 
the surging mass of emigration, which was a condition unestimated 
by the drafters of the Constitution, is the chief cause of the present 
difficulty, and respectable Americans do not see how they can escape 
from it. Their usual reply, when driven into a corner, is that 
although the administration is shamefully corrupt, they will be able 
to reform it whenever they have time to doso. At present they 
are engaged in making money as quickly as they can. They cannot 
be troubled with politics; but when at leisure they will reform 
the administration and make it clean and honest. Moreover, the 
country is young, and people, like the English, who have passed 
through the political experiences of the Georges, should not be 
squeamish in criticising America, which is undergoing a not more 
discreditable process of purification. The double fallacy which under- 
lies this defence is obvious to every historical student. In all com- 
munities, and certainly in America, the honest and respectable largely 
outnumber the disreputable and disorderly. Yet the greatest cata- 
strophes in republics have been due to the cowardice und apathy 
of the former when opposed by the organisation and audacity of the 
latter. The excesses of 1793, both in Paris and the provinces, were 
the work of a very small minority, who might have been easily over- 
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powered had the nobles and bourgeoisie shown the commonest energy 
and courage. The horrors of the Commune were due to a handful 
of men whom the shopkeepers of the Boulevards could have driven 
into the Seine with their yard-measures. Safety is never to be secured 
by hesitation and delay, and the longer an abuse remains unremoved 
the more difficult is its extirpation. The conditions of political life 
in England during the last century and those in America to-day are 
essentially different. Here the power was in the hands of an edu- 
cated class, who, as the standard of morality became more high, were 
compelled to change their methods or lose power altogether. But, in 
America, manhood suffrage has placed power in the hands of the 
lowest and least educated class, a large proportion of whom have 
little sympathy with the country of their adoption and are too 
ignorant to understand its requirements. Education may possibly 
affect these favourably in the future; but it is also to be considered 
that the present system directly tends, by making dishonesty more 
profitable than political virtue, to continually augment, in an ever- 
increasing ratio, the number of those whose interest it is to perpetuate 
the reign of corruption. Nor can America plead youth as an excuse 
for her moral decrepitude. A vicious and depraved youth does not 
promise a healthy manhood or an honourable old age. The advan- 
tages of her youth were a people unfettered by the chains of poverty 
-and prejudice which weigh on the races of Europe, and a field free for 
the noblest experiments in government. She inherited the experience 
and culture of the ages; she could profit by their splendid examples 
and avoid the rocks on which they had made shipwreck. She should 
have advanced and not fallen back; and this was the proud hope of 
her earliest statesmen. The young and vigorous republic of the West 
was to revive the classic virtues of Brutus and Cincinnatus, and blaze 
forth, a pillar of fire, to guide through the darkness the effete mon- 
archies of the Old World. But it would be difficult to name any coun- 
try, except Russia, where the Emperor Nicholas declared that he and 
his son were the only people in the country who did not steal, and 
where his successor found that the chief peculator of the recent war 
was his own brother, to which the political history of America would 
not be a warning rather than an example. 

While, in England, there is an intelligent and increasing party 
who advocate the adoption of universal suffrage, thoughtful men 
in America are convinced that this very manhood suffrage, unac- 
companied by an educational test, is the chief cause of their mis- 
fortunes. Mr. Trevelyan, at Galashiels, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, recently declared that their policy in the extension of 
the franchise had nothing to say as to whether a man were Whig 
or Tory. “We say, if he is a householder, fit to vote, he should 
have a vote. We think that every intelligent and independent head 
of a household should have an equal voice in directly choosing the 
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representatives and indirectly choosing the Government of the 
country.” There is probably no consistent Liberal who would not 
accept this principle, which applies to Ireland with as much force as 
to England. But it is obvious that the condition of fitness is its all- 
important qualification. Mr. Trevelyan’s distinguished uncle, in 
one of his splendid sophistries, asserted that to deny men freedom 
until they knew how to make a proper use of it was worthy of the 
fool in the old story who would not go into the water until 
he had learned to swim. But men who are unintelligent and 
uneducated, who have not shown themselves possessed of temper- 
ance, honesty, and self-restraint, are virtually infants who have not 
yet the use of their limbs, and whose experiments in the water can 
only end in their destruction. Open wide the doors of the franchise 
to education and intelligence, but, with the example of America 
before us, close them in the face of ignorance and crime. 

The Irish question is as burning a one in American as in English 
politics, and I cannot help thinking it more hopeless in the States 
than here, from the difficulty of withdrawing concessions which have 
once been made. Mr. Edward O’Brien, in reply to a letter of mine 
in the Times, has insisted that the most progressive and prosperous 
cities in America—New York, Chicago, and San Francisco—are just 
those in which the population of Irish birth and descent is largest 
in proportion, and would have us infer that to this element their 
prosperity is chiefly due. As reasonably might we argue that the 
_ prosperity of London and Liverpool was due to the Irish, who are 
the poorest and most unmanageable part of their population. The 
splendid commercial situation of New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, and the marvellous energy of the American population, 
are the cause of their prosperity. It is because they are rich that 
the Irish collect in them. They live almost exclusively in the towns, 
and although in Ireland they complain of not possessing land, yet 
in America they will not accept land for cultivation, though they 
may obtain it at a nominal price, or for nothing. The majority of 
the Irish of New York differ little from the same class in English 
cities; they are mostly illiterate, and the secret of their power is not 
in their energy or numbers, but that the long and absolute rule of 
the priests has accustomed them to vote solid as they are bid. The 
voters of the city are two hundred and fifty thousand, and of these 
the Irish are probably little more than a fifth; but the determina- 
tion of their leaders, and their own ignorance and political inepti- 
tude, enable the disreputable minority to triumph over the wealth, 
culture, and intelligence of the disunited majority. No more 
grotesque illustration of the failure of universal suffrage to attain the 
result which alone would justify it could possibly be found. The 
Trish Catholics of America are Democrats almost to a man, but this 
is an accident due to a national characteristic which is illustrated in 
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the well-known story of the Irishman who being asked, on his first 
landing at New York, what were his politics, replied that he knew 
nothing of politics, but that he was against the Government. The 
Republicans having held office ever since the war, the Irish have 
naturally joined the ranks of the opposition. It would be a mistake 
to imagine that political purity prevails where there is no control- 
ling Irish element. New York has been cited as a convenient 
illustration of the evils of the American system. But leave civilisa- 
tion behind and go to the far West, to a new town, like Cheyenne, 
in Wyoming, and every form of electoral corruption will be found 
there rampant, and votes sold shamelessly and as openly as sheep in 
the public market. The Irish are far more unpopular in America 
than they are in England ; and little sympathy for their grievances 
is felt or expressed ; for the Americans are far too practical a race not 
to rate at their true value the utterances of interested demagogues 
such as O‘Donovan Rossa and Parnell. The language used in 
Dynamite League meetings in New York, and the criminal actions 
which follow, are alike viewed with indignation and disgust by the 
whole American community; but the weakness of Democratic 
Government is such that the respectable majority do not dare to 
crush or even silence these enemies of the human race, and allow 
them, without molestation, not only to preach and plot arson and 
murder, but to carry them into execution. No civilised Govern- 
ment should tolerate for a day the open preaching of murder, and 
America must not be surprised if her protection, not of political 
offenders but of common assassins, results ere long in seriously 
straining her relations with this country. 

It is a happy circumstance that the self-command and moderation 
of the English people are such that a long series of atrocious out- 
rages have failed to arouse any wide-spread hostility to Ireland. 
Englishmen realise that Irish troubles are in great part due to 
the selfish and unworthy policy of past years, while it is impossible 
that the Irish should be unpopular when (putting Messieurs les 
assassins aside) there is no more delightful, lovable, and quick- 
witted race in the world. But we have not suffered from them as 
the Americans have suffered ; and were London, as is New York, in 
the hands of a gang of Irish adventurers, our patience might be tried 
too sorely. Mr. Parnell hopes in the next Parliament to command 
the political situation ; but as his avowed programme includes the 
rejection of allegiance to the Queen and dismemberment of the 
empire, he must not be surprised if both parties unite in temporarily, 
and so far as imperial questions are concerned, disfranchising con- 
stituencies who return members pledged to destroy and degrade the 
country. When the Irish leaders cease to demand what no party 
could grant them without immediate political suicide, they will find 
Englishmen disposed to render them full justice, and such a measure 
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of local and municipal self-government as prevails in England, and 
is consistent both with imperial rights and with the duty of protec- 
tion, we owe to the loyal minority in Ireland. When the time for 
considering this question shall arrive—and it will not be until the 
Irish leaders abandon the open profession of treason—the precedent 
of America, both in its war to prevent national disintegration and 
in the virtual independence of each unit of the federal body, will 
doubtless receive full attention from the Liberal Government. In 
the ears of the orators of the Opposition, who habitually speak of the 
Irish as of some savage people with whom we were at open war, the 
words compromise and concession sound weak and criminal. But 
when History writes the annals of the nineteenth century and the 
voice of passion is still, the policy of the Liberal Government towards 
Treland, its generosity in the presence of ingratitude, its justice and 
self-possession amidst the fierce storm of party abuse, will be held its 
best title to honour. 

The difficulties and dangers which necessarily accompany manhood 
suffrage are, in America, intensified by the enormous emigration and 
the law of naturalisation under which aliens are admitted as citizens 
after five years’ residence. The consequence of this provision, 
which, as in the case of Michael Mulhooly, is frequently evaded, is 
that a large number of persons are annually admitted to all the 
rights of citizenship before they have become American in sympathy 
or sentiment, with the tendency to form separate political groups 
looking only to the interests of their own class or nationality. Thus 
a number of imperia in imperio grow up, German, Scandinavian, or 
Irish, bringing, as we have seen with the last-named, confusion into 
the Federal Government, and fighting from beneath its shield against 
their private enemies. The Germans, in America as elsewhere, are 
a sober, honest, and intelligent body, and have brought the land of 
their adoption its most valuable contingent. But they are rather 
in than of the American world. They do not intermarry with 
Americans ; they have their separate societies and amusements; and 
as they now number some ten millions, there will at no distant date 
be a larger German population in America than in Europe, whose 
sympathies must more or less affect European politics. To a less 
degree these remarks apply to the Scandinavian emigrants, who, 
in States like Minnesota, are numerous. They have in no way 
changed their nationality with their climate, and the Swedish 
chargé @ affaires at’ Washington told me that they were continually 
referring to him in their difficulties instead of to the authorities 
of their State. 

Difficulties such as these may be successfully solved ; but there is 
one legacy of the war, in the negro vote, which will only become 
more intolerable by the lapse of time, for the reason that the African 
race is extremely prolific, and, under existing conditions, may be 
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expected to increase more rapidly than any other element of the 
heterogeneous mass of American citizens. The position of the negro 
is anomalous and embarrassing. Without referring to the multiplied 
researches of the Anthropological Society on the capacity of the African 
races, it may generally be asserted that the negro is as fit for the 
franchise as the monkey he closely resembles. He has one or two 
good qualities and many bad ones. He makes a very good waiter if 
in firm hands, but is usually spoilt by American familiarity, which 
in his small mind breeds contempt, so that the head waiter at a 
restaurant gives himself more airs than an English duke. For any 
occupation requiring higher intellectual powers than blacking boots 
or waiting at table the vast majority of negroes are unfit. A few 
of the best struggle into the professions and there fail, though I 
remember at Washington some cases of partial success; while one 
coloured female lawyer of much vivacity roundly declared, during 
the recent civil rights discussion, that the negroes were the superior 
race in America. _Since the war they have largely increased, 
and now number some six millions of uneducated and unimprovable 
persons, as useless for the purposes of civilisation as if they were 
still wandering naked through the African jungle. Slavery is an 
accursed thing, but it is rather as degrading the higher race of 
slaveholders than as brutalising the slaves that it must be condemned. 
There is no more natural equality among races than individuals, and 
imperial peoples have to use up some of the weaker and poorer in 
their political manufactories. The Nemesis of slavery was not 
exhausted in the civil war. Its evil fruits are still to be gathered 
by the American people, who have in their midst this ever-growing 
mass of savagery which they hate and despise, and to which they 
were compelled to give the rights of citizenship. For although it 
sounds well to speak of the war as the protest of the North against 
slavery, the emancipation of the slaves was never intended by 
the Americans. They then cared for the negroes no more than 
now, when they would be delighted to carry the whole race to the 
middle of the Atlantic and sink them there. The North was driven 
into war, much against its will, by the threats, the insults, and the 
hostile acts of the South. Abraham Lincoln, in his inaugural 
address as President, repeated and emphasized his former declaration 
that “he had no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States where it existed.” And when 
the war was over and the victory won, he was far too shrewd to 
desire to admit the negroes to the franchise. This fatal measure 
was taken in sheer self-defence to swamp the Southern vote, which 
would otherwise have restored the intolerable situation previous to 
the war. Since that day the miserable negro has been the tool and 
sport of every party ; now petted, now kicked; his strong limbs 
and feeble brain at the service of any demagogue who might best 
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know how to tickle his vanity and arouse his passions. If he were 
other than himself he would be a fit object for compassion; but he 
is of too low a type to be unhappy, and is probably the only man 
who laughs to-day in America. 

It would be interesting to glance at the chief political platforms, 
such as the treatment of the National Debt, the Tariff, Resumption, 
. Civil Service Reform, Prohibition, Home Rule, and such questions 

as the treatment of the Mormons, the Chinese, and the Irish ; but the 
briefest review of these would be too lengthy. Their examination 
would, however, show that democratic institutions have so demoral- 
ised politics that there is no single question on which either the 
Republican or Democratic party have any clear and honest policy or 
principle. The lowest expediency, the most vulgar and interested 
motives, the spoils of office, and the pillage of the Municipal or 
Federal treasury, are the alpha and omega of American politics. 
“Pah! give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten my 
imagination.” 

Foreign politics excite so little interest in America, where the 
attention of the people is solely directed to money-making, and the 
attitude is so different from that of France, whose restlessness and 
insolent aggression in every quarter of the world is inconveniently 
conspicuous, that it would be interesting to inquire whether apathy 
or truculence was the normal effect of republican institutions. But 
here it must suffice to note that either attitude would be equally 
fatal in English policy. A few points more or less directly affecting 
England in the foreign policy of America may be briefly noticed. 
Firstly, the army, which costs some forty millions of dollars annually, 
consists of but 25,000 men, mostly employed in distant outposts, as 
in New Mexico; and a stranger may travel through the length and 
breadth of the country without meeting a single soldier. The navy, 
on which between fifteen and sixteen millions of dollars are spent or 
wasted, is non-existent, so far as first-class ships equal to modern 
requirements are concerned. Admiral D. Porter, a high authority, 
declares that there is no navy worth speaking of, and that it consists 
of officers and water without any ships. It is true that the protec- 
tive tariff has annihilated the merchant shipping, so that the navy 
is no longer required to protect American commerce abroad ; but 
its naval weakness is unworthy the dignity of a great country. The 
treasury is overflowing with money; the public debt cannot be 
reduced faster than at present without grave financial embarrass- 
ment ; yet in the appropriations of Congress it is party interests and 
not the national honour which are considered. It is certainly not 
for the advantage of England that America should adopt free-trade, 
and again cover the sea with merchant ships; but the day will 
probably come when the farmers of the West and the working 
classes of the East will unite in refusing to pay double prices for 
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almost every necessary of life in order to swell the profits of the 
manufacturers, But under a republic, where the minority rule and 
the majority suffer, the hour of deliverance may be far distant. 

There is in the foreign policy of America nothing unfriendly to 
England. The good feeling between the two countries is fortunately 
increasing year by year, and so long as the States confine their 
attention exclusively to the American continent our interests are not 
likely to clash. Canada is not a source of anxiety; for while, on 
the one hand, this dependency is exceedingly loyal to the Crown, 
there is, on the other, no desire on the part of the States to absorb 
it. Should a policy of annexation, contrary to the wish of the 
Dominion, be ever launched, England and Canada will be quite able 
to take care of themselves. 

The large and rapidly increasing German population of the States 
may have a tranquillising effect on American relations with Eng- 
land, and to some extent neutralise the Irish element; for there can 
be little doubt that English sentiment is tending towards the natural 
alliance with Germany as opposed to France, who, since she has 
adopted republican institutions, has proved herself worthless as an 
ally. Wecan have no true sympathy with. France, whose attitude 
towards us is uniformly unfriendly, and whose interests are opposed 
to ours in every quarter of the world; while with Germany we have 
the bond of a common origin, creed, and interests. The sentimental 
regard for the Russian Government, which was once so strongly and 
frequently expressed in America, has died out. It was always an 
unnatural and artificial growth, and had its origin in the astuteness 
of Russia attempting to make political capital out of the mistakes of 
the upper classes in England, who, for reasons which need not here 
be discussed, gave their sympathy and moral support to the Southern 
Democrats in the civil war. Russia, who foresaw the inevitable 
result of the struggle, sided warmly with the North, and earned a 
cheap gratitude, which for some time made an imposing display. 
But the farce was played out with the return of cordiality between 
England and America, for it was impossible that either of these 
nations should long regard with any other sentiment than disgust 
the domestic policy of Russia. It was an evil day for the Liberal 
party in England when fortune compelled it to appear as the advo- 
cate of Russian fraud and aggression in south-eastern Europe, to 
champion a power whose hostility to England is deep-seated and 
inveterate, and whose political methods are abhorrent to every senti- 
ment of Liberalism. America and England have both fallen into 
the same snare, and we may hope that for them, at least, the fowler 
may in future spread his nets in vain. 

Great as the evils of the political system in America may be, and 
erious as are the dangers which lie before the Republic, the people 

re far too energetic and high-spirited to view them with any un- 
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worthy alarm. The pride in the greatness and wealth of their 
country which is felt and expressed by Americans, their confidence 
in its future, and the equanimity with which they regard the dangers 
or troubles of the hour, are admirable to behold, and are qualities 
which in themselves go far to deserve and command national good- 
fortune. Nor is their pride and confidence exaggerated or un- 
founded. They possess a country immense in extent and of unparal- 
leled richness. In its virgin soil’ and limitless prairies are an inex- 
haustible treasury, a cornucopia from which fatness and abundance 
for ever flow, while in no part of the world is found such varied 
mineral wealth. The harvest of field and mine is reaped by an 
intelligent, industrious, and energetic people, whose territory stretches 
from ocean to ocean, and this generation will see within its borders 
one hundred millions of English-speaking people, who will doubtless 
be prosperous, and who, if they be wise in time, may be also free. 

England, who has girdled the earth with empire, and the roots of 
whose national oak lie, like those of the mystic tree in Norse sagas, 
among the hidden bases of the world, can look without fear, or dis- 
trust, or envy, but rather with a glad and generous pride, at the 
development of the great American people, bone of her bone and 
blood of her blood. And if England can find nothing worthy of 
adoption in the political system of America, she can yet take care 
that she does not fall behind in that noble and confident spirit which 
is the birthright of imperial races, and which enables them to look 
indifferently on good or evil fortune. There are Englishmen who 
seem to believe that the golden age has passed for their country, and 
that she is falling into decrepitude. This is not the view of those 
who have breathed the free air of the younger and greater Britain 
in Canada, Australia, or India. It is not the spirit which breathes 
in Lord Dufferin’s Canadian speeches, or in the admirable address 
lately delivered by Lord Lorne before the Colonial Institute, or 
which inspires the patriotic resolve of Australia to not only share 
the glory but the burthens of the mother-country. The British 
Empire is still in its infancy. Grafted, it is true, on an ancient 
monarchy, it only dates from the occupation of Virginia by Raleigh 
three hundred years ago. It has grown to be the greatest empire 
the world has ever seen, with a territory of 9,000,000 square miles 
and 300,000,000 subjects of the Queen, and now only waits the 
statesman whose genius shall gather it into one mighty federation, 
animated by loyalty and dignified by freedom. When that day shall 
come we may hope that the united Anglo-Saxon race, English and 
American, will join hands across the Atlantic, and, disdaining all 
possible occasion of quarrel, cement a lasting alliance which will 
ensure the peace and progress of the world. 
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A WORLD IN PAWN. 


In future ages the nineteenth century may come to be distinguished 
as the period of mighty debts. At present what strikes observers 
most is the wonderful progress which the world seems to be making. 
The earth is being subdued at a speed and in a manner never dreamed 
of by our forefathers. Wilds untrodden till the other year are yielding 
fruit to the hand of the cultivator. Every decade one may say that 
new kingdoms become the possession of conquerors, whose right 
of ownership does not arise from the sword, but from the triumphs 
of science. The United States of America is the country to which 
we naturally turn for the most striking examples of this peaceful 
subjugation, but it is everywhere the same. Into Central or South 
America the populations of the older nations of Europe pour their 
surplus year by year, and every year sees new settlements spring 
into being, new railways built, new ports opened. Towns start up 
amid what a year or two ago were sleepy untenanted wildernesses, 
and beginnings are made of what may grow to be strong nations. It is 
the same in Australasia, though the pace may be slower; and in Africa, 
where the fever of progress, however, is only in its first stage. Over 
all the world, from Japan round again to China, men and nations are 
in movement, and “the old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
Upon its expansive, its swarming side the social history of this nine- 
teenth century is full of the marvellous, is fascinating as a romance 
of the earthly paradise. Nor at any point can we stop short and say, 
‘Here the development is complete. This nation has attained its full 
stature, and has only to rest henceforth and enjoy.” On the contrary, 
the work done begets new work, the stage reached reveals far-away 
vistas towards which the eager peoples must toil while the passion of 
progress fires their blood. And if that be the case with old nations, like 
England or France, how much more in those virgin territories whose 
“resources” have as yet scarcely felt the touch of the settler. Looking 
abroad on the world from this standpoint, contrasting what men wish 
and hope to do with what they have already done, it is the glory of the 
illimitable future that overwhelms the imagination, not the splendid 
record of the past. 

That is one side of the picture, but it has another. This onward 
march of the human race is not accomplished without cost, and as 
time passes it becomes increasingly obvious that in all cases the cost 
has not been counted. Along with the spirit of emulation displayed 
in subduing and peopling the woods and solitary places of the earth, 
we, find a. disposition to mortgage the future which has hitherto 
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suffered little or no restraint. No sooner has a group of settlers 
erected its township of wooden huts in a new region than it proceeds 
to borrow on its property. Little colonies with no more inhabitants 
than many an English town raise millions of money on the chances 
of becoming wealthy at a future day, and load themselves with rates 
and taxes before they are well rooted to their new possession, Thrift 
and painstaking are flung to the winds, and those who leave their 
homes in the old world to enter the new—driven away, perhaps, by 
the pressure of taxation—demand at once the same adjuncts of civili- 
sation, the same facilities for conducting business, that they had at 
home. They heap upon themselves an accumulated load of the very 
burdens from which they fled. In this respect there could be few 
greater contrasts than that between the colonisations of to-day and 
those of even fifty years ago. More startling still would it be to 
compare the slow, painful, much-enduring labours of two centuries, 
by means of which the early settlers in Virginia and New England 
became possessed of homes and comforts, with the headlong progress 
of New Zealand, say, which had no railways as recently as 1870, and 
has now nearly 1,500 miles in operation; or with the ten years’ 
growth of a western State in North America. Some of these States 
are now covered with networks of -railways and boasting of cities of 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, which were hardly known to 
explorers a score of years ago. Colorado, for example, had a popula- 
tion of less than 40,000 in 1870, and in 1880 it was 194,000. In the 
same period Nebraska has sprung from 123,000 to 452,000, Kansas 
from 364,000 to 996,000, Dakota from 14,000 to 135,000, and so on. 
More progress was made in a decade than in other days would have 
occurred in a century. 

But this progress has been possible only because people nowadays 
refuse to go as their fathers went. They mortgage the future, either 
by public or by private borrowings, in order to spring at once into 
the possession of all the appliances of a luxurious and science-nurtured 
civilisation. In a word, the new world has been put in pawn to 
the old, and the old has in turn mortgaged itself to future genera- 
tions, and that with a rapidity which has left us no leisure for the 
consideration of the social and economic fruits which this state of 
bondage will be likely to bear. It is time, I venture to think, that 
we did pause and take stock, and not as regards the new world alone. 
In the old also the fashion has been, and is, to put everything in 
pawn which could be constituted a security. By means of little bits 
of paper which certify that a nation, or a town, or a great corpora- 
tion owes an individual so much money, upon which a given amount 
of interest is to be paid till the principal is redeemed, the few have | 
become masters over the labour of the many here in England to an 
extent wholly unappreciated by most of those who chatter glibly 
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about “ national wealth,” the “ fruitfulness of capital,” and so forth. 
It is obvious, however, that a variety of set phrases will not for very 
much longer suffice to keep out of sight the great questions pending 
between the rich and the poor—questions that spring from this state 
of subjection into which the few have brought the multitude by means 
of debt, far more than from any other cause. A week or two ago a 
little pamphlet was put into my hand, called The Funding System, 
or How the People are Plundered by the Middle Classes. It is pub- 
lished in Birmingham, and has circulated to a wide extent among the 
working population of the Midlands. In this little book the repu- 
diation of national debt is boldly and openly advocated. Mr. Henry 
George’s book on Progress and Poverty is another sign of the times. 
It is useless to laugh at his crude ideas on political economy, so called, 
or his peculiarly erratic exposition of the wages theory, or at his plan 
for the nationalisation of the land. Those who read the book most 
eagerly are not usually learned in matters of that kind; they simply 
know that the shoe pinches, that while a favoured few in the world 
seem to be in progress towards a goal of comfort and abundance they 
stand still. They feel the grinding of taxation ever pressing them 
nearer to the dust, and so they grasp at whatever will promise relief. 
And small wonder that they do. The extent to which the labour of 
the human race is mortgaged in old countries as, well as new is per- 
fectly appalling when the mind views it apart from the theories of 
progress and the doctrines of economists, by which getting into debt 
is justified. According to these, borrowing is good for the body cor- 
porate, though it may be bad for the individual. The fact that every 
pound borrowed at interest lays a mortgage on labour to at least the 
amount of that interest never appears to strike the minds of those 
who look only at the bright side of the picture. A New Zealand 
squatter once observed to the writer, in answer to a remonstrance 
about the rapidity with which that colony is ruining its future by 
ill-advised borrowing, “It is not by the population you must judge 
of the weight of our debt, but by the number of our sheep.” But 
where would the sheep be without the labour that tends them? A 
clergyman once remarked to me, in a dogmatic way, that “money 
ought to be worth four per cent.,” and the idea in his mind evidently 
was that “money” was a reproductive commodity, which had only 
to be sown to bring forth fruit. He but expressed, in short, the 
common notion about capital, and money, and interest. There can, 
however, be no “returns” upon money invested except from the 
labour of those to whom it is lent, or upon whom the charges of the 
loan are imposed ; and there is no assumption more unjustifiable than 
the one that debt may increase the profitableness of labour. One of 
the most urgent questions of our time, therefore, is the influence 
which debts have, and are likely to have, on the well-being of the 
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communities by whom they have been contracted, or on whose backs 
they are laid. It is the main question toe which I shall devote these 
papers, but before directly entering upon it, some ideas must be con- 
veyed to the mind of the reader regarding the nature, magnitude, 
and distribution of the mortgages under which nations lie. 

In dealing with such a subject the difficulty always is to fix a 
definite impression on the mind. The esteemed statistician who 
compiled the latest edition of Fenn on the Funds, says that in 1862 
the aggregate national debts of the world came to two thousand six 
hundred and five millions, that they increased in the next decade 
roughly by two thousand millions more; that at the end of 1882 the 
aggregate was £5,394,000,000 notwithstanding the reductions which 
have taken place in our own debt and in that of the United States. 
These figures, however, convey only the most indefinite impression to 
the imagination. But we can see that within the space of twenty 
years the so-called national debts of the world have more than 
doubled, and as the great mass of these debts bear interest it is obvious 
also that the conditions of existence have been materially altered in 
less than a generation by the weight of that interest. If we deduct 
theodd £394,000,000 for debts which bear no interest through default, 
or scarcely any, like those of a number of Central American States and 
of Turkey, the remainder at four per cent., which is a low average, 
would imply a tax upon the labours of the civilised world amounting 
in gross to £200,000,000 per annum. But the average earnings of 
the workers by whom the bulk of these debts are borne do not exceed 
ten shilliggs per week. In India the average is far lower, and in 
Russia, Austria, and Hungary, as well as in Turkey and Italy, it 
is, I believe, under that figure. Put it, however, at £25 per annum 
and we shall find that the national debts under which so many popu- 
lations now groan abstract annually a sum equal to the entire 
earnings of eight millions of people. Did each individual in these 
eight millions support a family of three persons only besides himself, 
the interest upon these debts would imply the absorption of the 
entire support of a population equal to that of the United Kingdom. 
Distributed as they are over a population whose numbers amount to 
perhaps five hundred millions, the weight of these debts is not 
of course felt after this fashion, but even so the burden is enormous. 
And on some nations it presses far more than others. Some nations 
in fact receive tribute from the others in the shape of interest on 
loans. The wealth which falls into the hands of the few augments 
the national income, and is in their case partially distributed again, 
easing the load of that favoured nation’s own debts so far as its own 
workers are concerned. But in countries like Italy, Hungary, Tur- 
key, Egypt, or India, which have to remit to foreign usurers the 
charges upon their debt, its interest amounts to an everlasting strip- 
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ping away of their resources. Nations most deeply mortgaged to 
aliens or to other nations are therefore those that we should expect to 
see suffer most from the sudden and altogether unprecedented growth 
of corporate obligations under which the debt-contracting system has 
thrust them. Debts may grow in the lending countries without 
being appreciably felt so long as their foreign loans bring good 
interest, but the constant sapping away of the resources of the 
borrowing countries may in reality be preparing a catastrophe which 
will make the ultimate fate of the lenders the most disastrous of all. 
That at all events is a question which it is necessary to face and to 
discuss with the most anxious attention at the present time. Most 
political economists nowadays have contracted the habit of treating 
national and corporate debts as if they were good things in themselves. 
In their view the heaping up of tremendous liabilities by a nation in 
its aggregate capacity does not breed the same mischief as the debts 
of private individuals. Hence debt of this larger order is usually 
spoken of as a thing to be fostered and treated as if it were an 
integral part of the “ progress ” which the world is making, instead 
of being, as it actually is, a threatening foe to that progress. I know 
of nothing more callous, and of few things more contemptible, than 
this modern fashion of treating the labour of the world as something 
good only for putting in pawn. The people by the sweat of whose 
brows the “interest ’’ on national debts has to be provided are never 
considered. It is tacitly or openly assumed that if it be good for the 
lender to receive interest it must be good for the borrower to pay it. 
Under this comfortable doctrine the most self-governed nations pile 
up obligations faster than even the most unquestioned despots have 
dared to impose them. 

And the debt contracting, the mortgaging of men’s labour for the 
present generation and for generations yet unborn, does not end with 
the so-called national debt. In many civilised countries, and notably 
in the older countries of Europe, and in the United States of America 
and India, more or less enormous corporate burdens have been con- 
tracted, with or without popular sanction, for the purpose of construct- 
ing railways, and in not a few of them the local and municipal 
obligations now reach a total that would have appalled our grand- 
fathers. What the exact amount of these obligations—of capital 
invested in sanitary, ornamental, or ‘‘ reproductive works’””—may be 
it is scarcely possible to say. But on railways alone three countries, 
England, France, and the United States, have spent nominally more 
than two thousand millions sterling. 

It will, however, be better to leave these generalities and to turn tothe 
facts relating to one or two prominent nations, so as to reach the core 
of the question to be discussed. Let us look at home to begin with. 
What is the position of England, and of the working population of 
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England, under the loads it has to bear? One test and one alone is 
applicable, and that is the test of social well-being. 

At first sight the population of this country will appear to bear 
that test remarkably well. The national debt has been decreasing 
with tolerable steadiness for many years, and for more than a genera- 
tion we have had no class of the people flung into a state of absolute 
distress except the cotton workers during the American Civil War. 
Pauperism we have always with us, but even that social canker has 
been on the decrease for some considerable time. Whereas in 1871 
the “‘mean number” of paupers in England alone was 1,037,360, it 
was in 1881, or ten years later, only 790,937. That showed a 
decrease of 246,423, and does not indicate that the community suffers 
from the weight of its debts. The figures of the savings bank returns 
also seem to bear out this conclusion. Between 1871 and 1881, both 
inclusive, the total in the hands of the various savings banks of the 
United Kingdom rose from £56,000,000 to £80,000,000. This was 
an increase of £24,000,000, or about 43 per cent. The wage-earning 
classes have therefore been able to save money in spite of the extent 
to which the proceeds of their labour may have been pawned to the 
wealthy few. Much the same truth is enforced by the general aspect 
of these classes. During a recent-visit to Manchester the writer was 
much struck by the appearance of comfortableness which the working 
population of that city, and indeed of Lancashire generally, wore, 
notwithstanding the loud complaints made about the depressed and 
unprofitable condition of trade. 

All these facts may be admitted and a good deal more, and still even 
for England there is shade to the picture. Although its national 
debt has decreased, the charges upon that debt have increased of late 
years, and, at the present time, amount to fully 18s. per head of 
the population—a most serious burden. The decrease in the number 
of paupers, again, has been accompanied by an increase in the cost 
of their maintenance, which is unaccountable when the cheapness of 
food is considered, save upon the assumption that the more rigorous 
refusal of out-door relief now enforced increases the number which 
the nation has to maintain out and out, while lessening the aggre- 
gate pauper roll. In that case the multitude of the hungry may 
be much larger than it was eleven years ago, although the recognised 
paupers have diminished. Whatever the reason, in 1871 the paupers 
of England cost £7 12s. 1d. per head to maintain, and in 1881 the 
cost was £10 4s.10d. It therefore cost £215,000 more to maintain 
the 791,000 paupers of the latter year than it cost to keep the 
1,037,360 with which we were burdened ten years before. So too 
with the savings bank figures. Nearly two-thirds of the increase 
in the deposits in the eleven years came from interest credited, and 
granting that the whole of this sum was set off by the investment of 
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withdrawn deposits elsewhere, the accumulations of the working 
population did not amount to 20s. per head for the entire period. 
This does not indicate rampant prosperity. 

Considerations of this order might go for less were it not for the 
fact already alluded to, that England is a tribute and interest- 
receiving nation. Our position in this respect is unique in the ~ 
world. Favoured by possessing great colonies, the splendid but now 
almost exhausted dependency of India, a great kindred nation across 
the Atlantic, and the control of almost one-half the entire over-sea 
carrying trade of the world, the wealth we draw each year from 
other nations can scarcely be computed. Not only have the wealthy 
classes of this country a large share of the interest paid upon all 
foreign debts, except those of France, the United States and Prussia ; 
but they hold the bulk of the colonial debts, they have furnished the 
means to build many thousands of miles of railway in North 
America, they work mines wherever a temptation of profit is held 
out, and lend their surplus capital for enterprises of every complexion 
in all parts of the world. They are the greatest bankers the earth 
has ever seen, as well as the largest traders; and if all these sources 
of wealth extraneous to ourselves are taken into account, an estimate 
that we receive annually, one year with another, £250,000,000 
revenue from abroad will not seem exaggerated. In some years it is 
probably a good deal more, if we may judge by the extent to which 
the wealthy classes can devote money to new enterprises or to fill the 
loans of foreign powers when in the mood. But take the average 
gains of the past ten or dozen years at £250,000,000 per annum, as 
representing what we draw from other nations for services rendered 
and money lent. Try to realise what that means on the computation 
already given. It means that the labour of ten millions of foreign 
workers is enjoyed by the population of Great Britain, that we absorb, 
one year with another, the entire sustenance of a labouring popu- 
lation almost equal to the whole number of inhabitants now within 
the United States of America. For India the facts are more amazing 
still. In one form or another we draw fully £30,000,000 a year 
from that unhappy country, and there the average wages of the 
natives is about £5 per annum—less rather than more in many 
parts. Our Indian tribute, therefore, represents the entire earnings 
of upwards of six million heads of families—-say of 30,000,000 of 
people. It means the abstraction of more than one-tenth of the 
entire sustenance of India every year. This is what the steady 
influx of wealth from abroad implies for all countries that owe us 
money in a greater or Jess degree. Is it not a startling thing, 
putting out of sight for a moment the pauperism and misery this 
inflow causes to those who send it, that our population should, after 
all, be so poor, that one inhabitant of England out of forty should 
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still be a pauper, absolutely dependent upon his brethren for the means 
of subsistence, or that the bulk of the people, both in towns and in 
the rural districts, are always on the confines of want? What would 
the condition of this population be were any considerable source of 
foreign tribute to fail us? Can it be a safe or wise thing to put 
burdens upon the backs of the people on the strength of an inde- 
finite continuance of existing extraneous sources of revenue ? 

In order to find an answer to questions of this order, let us 
examine into the position of the inhabitants of London—this huge 
inchoate metropolis, devoid of corporate life, charged with millions 
of inhabitants, scarcely one in a thousand of whom knows how his 
neighbour lives. The expansiveness of London, about which we 
boast and marvel so much, has been created through its position as 
the centre towards which the wealth of the nation tends to flow. 
The landlords of the country spend their rents there, and the great 
majority of those who draw incomes from abroad, or who have come 
home with “ fortunes,” live wholly or partially in the metropolis. 
Towards it also the bulk of the seventy millions of imperial taxes 
gravitates and gets dispersed through the medium of the great 
spending departments. Its citizens make the largest profit of 
banking and exchange business. The seat of the greatest stock and 
share market of the world is there, and it is the centre of the 
largest importing and distributing trade in the kingdom. To 
wealth thus drawn from a variety of sources it owes its population of 
4,000,000 in round figures, and prima facie this population ought to 
be comfortable and well to do. Itdoes not appear to beso. On the 
contrary, there is a startling not to say alarming mass of poverty 
and even of absolute want within the wide circuit of the metropolis. 
The absolutely pauper population is under 100,000, but not one 
million out of the entire 4,000,000 inhabitants live comfortably and 
save money. All over London the seething misery of the crowd 
arrests the attention of the observer directly the main thoroughfares 
are left. Side by side, flaunting wealth and abject misery lie, know- 
ing nothing of each other. London is a place of greater social contrast 
in this respect than any other city in the kingdom. The social forces 
at work steadily press the multitude downwards, one might say 
almost in proportion as the wealthy few increase in substance. 

There is obvious danger, increasing danger, in this state of glaring 
antagonism. If some remedy be not found for it we shall have to 
encounter social conflicts of the bitterest description. No hate is 
more implacable than the hate of the hungry against those whose 
wealth appears to have robbed them of their bread. Now, one prin- 
cipal cause of the extent at least of this misery, this social contrast, 
is, beyond question, debt. But for the manner and extent to which 
the labour of the London worker is mortgaged, the wealth it holds 
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would spread farther downwards, and increase the number of 
those whose lives are not a perpetual grim tussle with the 
demon of want. Londonis at the present day more heavily weighted 
with debt—including in that term the prescriptive privileges and 
“rights” of corporate trading and civic bodies—than any other 
English city. Paris alone, among the great cities of the world, 
gasps beneath a mightier load. Hence the effects of the modern 
mania for progress by means of pawned industry can be seen in 
London as well as anywhere else, although the heaviest part of the 
people’s burdens there does not at first sight appear immediately to 
arise from this class of mortgage. 

In London, at any rate, we find the weakest point in the national 
life, the greatest aggregate of people whose existence depends on the 
influx of means from foreign countries, who are absolutely without 
resource beyond the daily or weekly wage, and upon whom the 
weight of superincumbent, corporate, civic, and national obligations 
presses with enormous and ever-augmenting force. At this moment 
the projected borrowings of the Metropolitan Board of Works fore- 
shadow an addition of more than 50s. per head to the load the masses 
have to bear, and every year its dead weight grows. 

At first sight, however, it must be admitted that London seems to 
be less afflicted in this way than some provincial towns. The actual 
debts of the City Corporation, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the vestries together, are rather below £28,000,000. Taking the 
ordinary though most delusive per head mode of computation, this 
would show a burden of not more than £7 per head fora population 
roundly estimated at 4,000,000. The debt of Birmingham, how- 
ever, exceeds £14 per head ; and that of Manchester £16 per head ; 
while that of Leeds is about £12 per head, and that of Glasgow 
about £9. Assuming the charges to be the same in all instances, 
London seems to be extremely well placed. This kind of compari- 
son, however, is valueless, not only because it takes no notice of the 
tremendous cost at which the routine work of governing, educating, 
lighting, cleaning, and decorating London is maintained, but because 
the true debt of London is far more burdensome than thatof any town 
I have named except Birmingham, There, I admit, a daring system 
of finance has temporarily put a tremendous load upon the inhabit- 
ants. All these towns, however, possess their own waterworks, and 
most of them their gas supply as well. Their debts are accordingly 
productive of revenue in the same sense as the capital of a mill or 
a railway, which that of London in no sense is. In order to put the 
Londoner in the same position as the inhabitant of provincial towns, 
the weight of the debt just mentioned has to be supplemented by the 
charges of the privileged gas and water companies, who make splendid 
profits at the expense of the community. Their revenue for the 
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year 1882, capitalised at 3 per cent., would imply an addition of 
£75,000,000 to the debt load upon the London people, and raises 
the total of the mortgage upon their industry to more than 
£100,000,000, a sum that exceeds £25 per head. And this burden 
is more onerous for London than the debt of any town that owns 
these works can be, because the entire gains of the gas and water 
supply go into the pockets of the few, instead of, as they should do, 
helping to mitigate the weight of the other charges which the popu- 
lation has to bear. On much of the capital of the London gas 
companies a dividend of 10 and 11 per cent. is constantly paid, 
involving high charges to the public; and as for the water compa- 
nies, two or three of them enjoy incomes which would have been 
amply sufficient, had they belonged to the citizens as a whole, to 
have furnished all modern London with a full supply of water at no 
additional cost to the inhabitants. As matters stand the rates of 
London, which average about 5s. in the pound, being in some parishes 
above 6s., in few much below 5s., are augmented by about 4s. in the 
pound for consumers’ gas and water charges. Allowing 2s. to the 
pound of rental for the net cost of gas privately consumed, which 
must have been paid had the citizens possessed the works, we obtain 
an average charge on account of public and private mortgages, and 
for general civil purposes, equal to 7s. in the pound. That is a 
moderate estimate, and amounts to about the same figure as the Bir- 
mingham rate, but for the Londoner unfortunately it isnot all. He 
has to bear a coal octroi of ls. per ton, not to speak of the wine 
duty levied by the corporation, and market tolls and so on. He is 
consequently the most heavily laden subject, all things considered, 
within the limits of the kingdom. Fora family of six persons I 
compute the charges involved by debt alone, including all the forms 
I have named in that term—national, corporate, and civic-—at 
from £6 to £6 10s. per annum. In other words, from one-tenth to 
one-eighth of the entire earnings of the head of such a family in 
London is absorbed in the fruitful maintenance of these obligations. 
When to this we add the cost of maintenance for the poor, the 
charges for ordinary municipal purposes and other minor compul- 
sory outgoings, it cannot appear surprising that from one-seventh 
to one-sixth of the average earnings of the London worker are 
abstracted before he is free to buy food and clothes. That I believe 
to be a moderate estimate, and it leaves out of sight the military and 
civil charges of the State. Taking it as it stands, however, I con- 
fess that the perpetual marvel to me is how the multitudes that swarm 
this metropolis live at all. In the human sense of the word the 
bulk of them do not live. Theyexist; they fight a perpetual losing 
battle with want and misery, and multitudes every year perish in 
the struggle. 
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Were it not that this proportion of the wages of the working 
classes is abstracted in a more or less indirect way, it would have 
caused social disturbances long ago; but it goes out in tobacco and 
beer and tea and coal and house rent, and the true destination of the 
money is hid from those who pay it. They know only that life 
becomes harder and the struggle more desperate year after year. And 
this is the condition of life for the great majority of people in this 
country at a time when it is probably at the height of its enjoyment 
of “tribute” from other nations. Wealth pours in from abroad all 
the year round, and still the great majority of our population wrestles 
with poverty, each year bound by closer ties to the public usurer. 
Putting aside what might be considered a sentimental view of the 
situation, and looking merely at the economic one, it must surely 
strike the most careless observer that in an economic sense the nation 
is insecure. We load the home population with obligations which it 
could not bear for a moment unaided by the fruits of the labour of 
other nations, and the consequence is that we depend more and more 
upon this extraneous assistance. That is the position, and it would 
be an increasingly precarious one, even were there no indications that 
the foreign supplies of wealth may soon be curtailed. When, how- 
ever, there are numerous signs that the country may suffer in this 
way—an India overburdened, colonies struggling with unwieldy debts, 
foreign nations crushed by their accumulated loads and seething with 
the elements of revolution—the course we pursue is simply one of 
madness. In the past-twelve years we have about doubled the load 
of local debts which the population has to bear, and by this means 
not only has all that we have nominally gained by the reduction of 
the National Debt been more than neutralised, but the working and 
staying capacity of the people has been crippled. Trade, it is said, 
has been dull, and comparatively profitless for years past. Our 
foreign commerce is altogether changing its character, and the con- 
ditions under which it is carried on imply a keener competition with 
other nations. Economy in production is the one way to success left 
us; and at the very time when this is the case, when we are warned 
by many signs that our wage-earning classes may have to subsist 
upon less money, we are so augmenting their burdens as to make 
economy in wages a practical impossibility. If, as matters stand, the 
bulk of the nation lives in a state always bordering on want, what 
folly it must be to persist in a policy that can have no other result 
than to prevent their escape from that frightful position! Viewed 
in this light, the social progress, about which we boast to ourselves so 
much, wears a somewhat gruesome aspect. Not only does the debt- 
creating system of national and social development pre-suppose a 
continuance of the full tide of national prosperity, for this generation 
it demands an increase in that prosperity. High wages, unfailing 
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employment, and a profitable and steadily expanding trade, these 
alone can save the country from a social catastrophe; and even these 
would not enable the people to maintain the battle with hunger for 
existence were any one of our large sources of tribute to fail us. What 
should we do, for example, did war break out between France and 
China, putting an end, though for a time only, to our trade with the 
latter country ? China closed would mean India bankrupt, and India 
bankrupt would mean something like a universal solution in the con- 
tinuity of credit here, a misery-stricken population huddled together 
helplessly in our towns, and infinite danger to the ancient institutions 
of the nation. 

Statements of this kind will, no doubt, be hailed with the usual cry 
of “ pessimism,” but epithets do not answer facts. I beseech those 
whose first impulse it may be to put disagreeable thoughts of this 
order away out of sight to pause, and look in all earnestness at our 
national position. Not only have we all these public obligations to 
bear, but labour, the industry of the people, is loaded down with the 
charges upon invested capital on every side. Our railways take 
£32,000,000 per annum out of the earnings of the people for interest 
and dividends. Much of this may be fair legitimate profit, much of 
it, also, may not. The thing to consider is the bearings of all these 
mortgages upon the well-being of the people, and not only so, but 
upon their capacity to meet adversity. That the time of our pros- 
perity will flow on for ever no sane person will consider possible, but 
we go on everywhere as if it were as certain to do so as that the sun 
will rise. 

But the impatient reader may exclaim, “Granting all this true, 
what is the use of disturbing our peace of mind by these Cassandra 
wails if you have no remedy to propose? Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” And does not the very statement of the danger 
convey the suggestion of a cure? Cease to contract more debt to 
begin with. Put an end to the reckless and pernicious mortgaging 
of the labour of present and future generations for the gratification 
of a passing fit of social development and the enrichment of the small 
wealthy class, That done, proceed to pay all existing debts. Other 
remedies there are tending to mitigate the curse under which modern 
nations lie, but these I will not now discuss. It will be better to wait 
until the position of this country has been placed side by side with 
that of one or two foreign nations. That I shall endeavour to do in 
a future essay. 


A. J. Witson. 
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THE morning newspapers of the 7th of February contained the 
account of a funeral ceremony held the previous day in St. 
James’s Church, Piccadilly, which must have caused many readers 
no little surprise. The name of the man round whose bier the 
mourners were gathered was probably unknown to the large pro- 
portion of the provincial public, and would have been strange to 
a far larger, had not The Times of the preceding Monday devoted 
two columns of big type to his life, and summed up his character 
and career in a leading article. But the company collected to pay 
the last token of respect and regard to his memory within the 
church, from which the din of the most bustling of West End 
thoroughfares is audible comprised men distinguished in various 
walks of life, known and honoured by all their countrymen. The 
Prime Minister placed a wreath of snowdrops, fresh from the woods 
of Hawarden, upon the pall. Near him stood one or two of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet; stood two or three ex-Cabinet Ministers ; 
stood also men famous in diplomacy, in law, as well as in statesman- 
ship and letters—the ornaments and representatives of what is called 
society. It is impossible to conceive of a more typical gathering, 
and Mr. Hayward could have desired no more significant tribute to 
the position he had achieved long ago, and the kind of ascendency he 
had held. Those to whom his patronymic either conveyed no idea 
at all, or little else than a dim impression of some powerful reviewer 
whose writings they could not well indicate, must have been at a 
loss to account for the attention paid to him by men who are 
already part of English history. I propose briefly, and, as it cannot 
but be, most inadequately, to give some explanation of this phe- 
nomenon; hereafter I trust there may be published in the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review a more finished and worthy study of 
Hayward’s life and labours. 

Nothing can be more misleading than many of the estimates 
of Mr. Hayward which have already appeared in print. He has 
been represented as a professional diner-out, a raconteur, a trifler, a 
cynic, a mere wielder of flippant persiflage. If he had been only 
one of these persons, or if he had been all of them combined, he would 
have failed to acquire the influence and distinction which belonged to 
him. English society, whatever its follies and frivolities, is essen- 
tially serious. The wits and wags, the farceurs and light comedians 
of the dinner-table, make a transient reputation, but they never 
reach the place which, willingly or unwillingly, was accorded to 
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Hayward. He had his angularities; he had his faults; but the 
estimate in which he was held and the authority which he had won 
were, on the whole, not more creditable to himself than to the 
society from which he derived his power. If he had been less 
passionate in his love of truth, less eager in his pursuit of it, less 
intrepid in his championship of friends and in his denunciation of 
foes, he would never have come to eminence and even autocracy. 
Endowed with a legal and thoroughly logical mind, with accurate 
and abundant knowledge, with prodigious energy, with a rare 
power of argumentative speech of the kind one may call over- 
bearing, he still will not be remembered as a great lawyer. He 
produced no independent work of large dimensions, and he was 
not, in the sense in which that expression might be applied to 
some of his contemporaries, a great writer. His essays, indeed, 
which fill five or six stout volumes, may be described as a thesaurus 
of miscellaneous information, not more curious for its compre- 
hensiveness than admirable for its accuracy and precision. It is no 
exaggeration to say that any person who had assimilated a tenth part 
of the knowledge contained in Hayward’s occasional pieces would be 
unusually well informed. The literary merit of these compositions is 
considerable; but it was as little in his capacity of litterateur as of 
lawyer, anecdotist, and critic, that Hayward took the most powerful 
and brilliant portion of the English public by storm, and, once having 
captured it, held it in fee. The qualities which were the instruments 
and guarantees of his success were his thorough genuineness, his 
intensity, his abhorrence of falsehood and sham, of trickery and 
imposture, his dauntless and fiery determination to arrive in every 
case at facts, to prevent others being misled by phrases, and, in the 
words of Figaro, to “whip hypocrisy.” Attributes of this kind 
generate a moral atmosphere. They may often offend, but they 
never fail to attract. 

When Johnson asked Boswell his impressions of the conversation 
over night, the faithful satellite replied to his master, “ Well, sir, 
you gored and trampled on a good many people.’”’ These words 
exactly describe Hayward’s attitude to every species of falsehood, 
inaccuracy, or cant. One can understand how a young lady, on 
being told that Hayward was the sort of man who would do vehement 
justice to her if she were wrongly assailed, but would bring any 
slip she might make into prominent relief, had the naiveté to say, 
“ What a horrid man !” and it wasin the nature of things impossible 
for such a fierce hunter after truth to be extensively popular. People 
observing from without his distinguished position in society sat down 
at their desks and deliberately ascribed his elevation to a cause tho 
reverse of the truth. Samuel Warren attempted to assail him in Ten 
Thousand a Year as Mr. Venom Tuft. Lord Beaconsfield who often 
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worked hard against him by manipulating the hogshead of abuse which 
his followers brought him and distilling it into three drops, was 
supposed by many persons to have lampooned him as Mr. St. Barbe 
in Endymion. The original of that character, it is now known, was 
Thackeray, whom Lord Beaconsfield disliked for the same kind of 
reason that he disliked Hayward. As he resented Thackeray’s 
burlesque of his literary style in Codlingsby, so he resented Hayward’s 
exposure of his plagiarism from Thiers’ funeral paneyric on St. Cyr. 
Hayward had convicted him of a two-fold rhetorical dishonesty : 
first, his appropriation of Thiers’ masterly composition, ideas, words, 
and all; secondly, his appropriation of the language in which it was 
first placed before the English public by the Morning Chronicle. 
But, independently of this incident, there was a natural antipathy 
between the two men which could not have failed to breed a recipro- 
city of dislike. To Hayward, Disraeli’s character seemed essentially 
false; and the very reasons which made him, during the latter years 
of his life, so warm an admirer of Mr. Gladstone, prevented his ever 
being a sympathetic critic of Mr. Gladstone’s great opponent. The 
reasons of Hayward’s unpopularity during the earlier stage of his 
career were, on the part of those who knew him, impetuous aggres- 
siveness ; and on the part of those who did not, a mistaken estimate 
of him. No man ever less merited the surname bestowed upon him 
by Warren; no man was ever less of a parasite, a toady, or a tuft. 
He performed no acts of unworthy or interested homage. Where 
others won by blandishments, he succeeded with frowns and 
reprimands. If the number of those who entertained towards him 
any warm sentiment of friendship or affection was small, it was 
larger than falls to the lot of most of us, and few men have ever 
received on their death-bed such marks of patient and tender dev o- 
tion from those outside the pale of their own kindred. 

Hayward, indeed, had outlived his unpopularity. He ceased to be 
unpopular when he became privileged. The vast legion of his acquaint- 
ances did not measure him by the standard which is usually applied 
as a gauge of social amenity. He occupied a position of his own, 
apart from others, and he was not expected to conform to any conven- 
tional canons. If these traits in his character had not been accom- 
panied by sterling and rare merits, society would not have tolerated and 
have smiled upon him. In addition to his truthfulness and thorough- 
ness, he was absolutely loyal to his friends, not only doing justice to 
them in his talk, but, when necessary, and often when unnecessary, 
doing fierce battle in their behalf. He was, moreover, of great practical 
assistance on more than one occasion to some of those friends when 
they were entrusted with the administration of the nation’s affairs. He 
was never the depository of State secrets, for it was his way when any- 
thing had been told him which interested him to talk about it every- 
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where. Hayward’s relations to statesmen and to governments will 
be correctly indicated if it is said that before passing into action 
irrevocably, ministers found it occasionally convenient to try the 
strength of their case before him. When a Liberal Cabinet was 
preparing to deliberate on any measure, some of its members 
instinctively liked, before confronting the public, to “talk it over 
with Hayward.” This “private trial,” as racing men might call it, 
was of infinite service to ministers adventuring on new ground; for 
they learnt what could be effectively said both against their project 
and for it. If once brought to approve the design, Hayward never 
failed to become its strong partizan. 

It may be convenient here briefly to glance at such stages and 
aspects of Hayward’s life as are necessary for a correct under- 
standing of the place he filled, and his connection with the politics 
and politicians of his time. He came of a good Wiltshire stock, 
descending from the Haywards of Hillcot, a family owning landed 
estates which, along with high moral characters, entitled them to the 
envied privilege of entering church before all the other parishioners. 
Hayward was indebted for his baptismal name to an uncle who lived 
at Taunton, with whom his nephew frequently stayed, and who was 
much shocked when, on calling on Hayward in his chambers in the 
Temple, he found him in the company not of a future Lord Chan- 
cellor, but of one whom, in an angry letter still extant, he called 
an adventurer—the future Napoleon III. In point of property 
his family encountered vicissitudes, sometimes in the downward 
sometimes in the happy direction. He was educated at Blundell’s 
school at Tiverton, then a West-country Winchester. The discipline 
was harsh, the diet meagre, and his family believed that the lad’s 
health was permanently injured by the rough life and the scanty 
fare. On leaving school he went to a private tutor, and learned 
German. He was articled to a solicitor at Ilchester, who had 
little business, but an excellent library of the orthodox English 
classics, on which Hayward feasted at leisure, and acquired much of 
the varied and profound knowledge of English literature that appears 
on every page of his writings. Before he was twenty he began to 
keep his terms in the Temple. His means were at this period 
exceedingly slender. His chief pleasure, and, as it proved, a most 
valuable portion of his education, was to attend the debates of the 
House of Commons, admission to which was then to a large extent 
gained by favour of the door-keepers, who were entitled to charge half- 
a-crown, and to whom consequently many of Hayward’s spare half- 
crowns went. While he was yet a law student he joined the London 
Debating Society. This event had a great influence on his life, and 
constituted a turning point in his career. Roebuck was the leader 
on the Liberal side. Hayward quickly stepped into the place of 
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Conservative chief; and, among all the ardent young members of 
the society, there was none who pursued the pith of the argument 
with more closeness than the Blundell scholar. On being called to 
the Bar, and finding practice slow in coming, he established the 
Law Magazine, which was devoted largely to the philosophy of juris- 
i prudence, and which brought him into connection with George 
Hi Cornewall Lewis and John Austin, as well as some of the chief 
German authorities of the period on legal science. In 1832, Hay- 
ward paid a visit to Germany. He did not meet when there, as has 
been incorrectly said, Goethe, but he made the acquaintance of 
Savigny the jurist, and the father of the subsequent Prussian 
Minister. He was also thrown into the society of Tieck, and fre- 
quented the salon of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, whose acquaintance 
and friendship he retained during several years, and with whom he 
maintained a correspondence even after she had retired into a con- 
vent at Mayence. Few Englishmen, indeed, have had a larger 
personal acquaintance on the Continent. Few knew the character 
of France and Germany better, or had a juster appreciation and a 
deeper insight into the spirit of their literature. Hayward’s visits 
to Paris were frequent ; and to the end of his life he seldom crossed 
the Channel less than once a year. He was on intimate terms 
with Thiers, Broglie, Dumas, and many others. He introduced 
more than one French writer for the first time into England. One 
of his most interesting essays is devoted to Madame Mohl, at whose 
house he was a frequent guest. When Thiers, in his futile quest 
for an alliance, visited this country just before the investment of 
Paris in 1870, the first person whom he saw on his arrival was 
Hayward. He sounded his old friend as to the possibility of the 
English Government giving France its support. Hayward at once 
said the idea was hopeless. Thiers then began to argue his case, 
and to show that in the interests of the balance of power it was the 
duty of England to support his country. ‘“ My friend,” broke in 
Hayward abruptly, ‘‘ put all that stuff out of your head. We care 
for none of these things.” 

The achievement in literature which firmly laid the foundation of 
his literary reputation, as the London Debating Society had done of 
his political and oratorical reputation, was his translation of Faust. 
Society now commenced to welcome him; and when, in the year 
following the Reform Bill, a hundred members were added to the 
Carlton Club, he was included in the list. At the same time he was 
elected by the committee of the Athenaum, under the operation of 
Rule 2, providing for the admission of men distinguised in literature 
or science. Nor was he by any means a briefless barrister. Though 
a junior, he was entrusted with the lead in the great Lyme Path- 
way case, which he conducted with extraordinary energy, carrying 
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everything before him, and bringing his local knowledge, as well as 
his legal acumen and forensic power, to bear upon his adversaries 
with an effect that achieved complete victory at every stage. Taking 
silk in 1845, he seemed “ to have the ball at his feet;”’ but at that 
very moment he abandoned all thought of “the ball’ in order to 
fight out a battle. He had years before quarrelled with Roebuck, 
who now excluded Hayward from the Benchers of the Temple, 
entrance to whose body was an honour that would have come to him 
in the natural course of things, on his promotion to the dignity of a 
Queen’s Counsel. Hayward engaged in the business of redressing 
this wrong with characteristic vehemence. He brought the matter 
before the judges, and so far succeeded that they recommended the 
Benchers to revoke the decision. The recommendation was not 
acted upon, and Hayward, in the din of his fight with the Benchers, 
lost or rather abandoned the opportunity of acquiring a considerable 
legal practice. 

But an eventful, and, as it afterwards proved to be, an auspicious 
epoch was at hand for him. He entered into the political con- 
troversies of 1846 with immense spirit, and throwing over the Pro- 
tectionists, worked night and day for Peel and his followers. This 
schism between the Protectionists and the newly-converted free- 
traders caused angry dissensions in the Carlton Club, and together 
with his Peelite friends Hayward ceased to frequent it. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle was next started, Mr. Sidney Herbert putting then and 
afterwards into the paper £120,000, while the Duke of Newcastle 
contributed £20,000. In conjunction with his friend George Smythe, 
afterwards Lord Strangford, Hayward took a very active part as a 
leader writer, and one of his achievements in this capacity was 
to finish an article in the House of Lords with his pencil on his 
knees while Lord Derby was delivering his famous speech on the 
Navigation Laws, answering the chief arguments of the speaker. In 
1852 the first Derby Government was formed, and Hayward addressed 
a letter to Lord Lansdowne asking him whether there would, 
in his opinion, be anything dishonourable in a union between the 
Peelites and the Whigs. The reply, which exists among Hayward’s 
papers, came speedily—to the effect that, so far from Lord Lans- 
downe’s seeing anything dishonourable in such an arrangement, he 
considered it a political duty. Hayward’s Temple chambers now 
became the scene of events of great political interest. The forma- 
tion of a coalition Government was preceded by a dinner in them, 
at which Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Duke of New- 
castle, and Sir James Graham were among the guests. Hayward 
himself would probably have gone into the House of Commons but 
for his disagreement with popular feeling on the question of May- 
nooth. As it was the Government did not ignore their obligations, 
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and they resolved to secure him permanent employment under 
the Crown. Before this, it should be said, Hayward had had some 
experience of the public service. Shortly after he was called to the 
Bar he had been appointed a revising barrister in the west of 
England, and at a later date he had been dispatched to Ireland as 
one of the Commissioners for the readjustment of the municipal 
boundaries of Dublin. He brought back with him to England 
a host of good stories from the other side of St. George’s Channel. 
In 1852 it was arranged that Hayward should have a place, and 
Lord Aberdeen actually wrote a letter promising him one. The 
press condemned his contemplated promotion and scented a job. 
The courage of Ministers waned, Hayward never obtained the 
merited reward of his services, and the late Mr. Fleming was 
appointed in his stead. His conduct throughout the whole of this 
incident was admirable. He showed great magnanimity. He insisted 
on no claim, he bore no grudge, nor did he solicit place at any later 
period. Independence in such matters as these was one of the notes 
of his character. 

A single anecdote will suffice to show the quality of the political 
influence exercised by Hayward, and the degree of political authority 
he occasionally exercised. In 1864 Palmerston and Russell were 
both bent on going to war for Denmark. The newspapers ap- 
plauded their resolution. It gradually became known that some 
of their colleagues in the Cabinet dissented from this view, and 
that it was thoroughly unpopular with the rank and file of the 
Liberal party. When the tide of popular feeling was decisively 
setting against the war policy, inside and outside the House of 
Commons, Hayward called at Cambridge House. After some con- 
versation with Lady Palmerston, to whom he represented the 
realities of the position, Lord Palmerston entered, fresh from a 
Cabinet, looking unusually tired, and Hayward left. He had 
scarcely descended the stairs when Palmerston came out of the 
room, and, leaning over the banisters, exclaimed, “Hayward, Hay- 
ward, come back!” The summons was obeyed, and the Minister at 
once asked what all this meant? Palmerston was nettled, and 
with some impatience proceeded to demonstrate the unreasonableness 
of the antagonism to his own and Russell’s policy. Hayward, in his 
turn, was put upon his mettle, justified his opinion by explaining 
the structure of the political groups which were forming against the 
war, said, “Ask Brand,” and roundly told him that unless he 
executed a change of front he would be out in a week. Palmerston 
rejoined: ‘I ought to have been told of all this.” On the following 
Monday, Palmerston went down to the House of Commons and 
announced the right about face. 

It will not be denied that the man who exercised such an authority 
as this with those high in power, merits the epithet remarkable. One 
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of the secrets of Hayward’s influence, as with Lord Palmerston, so 
with Mr. Gladstone, and many more of the public men whom he 
knew, was his singularly practical mind, Fond of speculation as he 
might be, Hayward was never dreamy or conjectural in his political 
judgments. He talked on these matters with authority, and not as 
the Scribes; as a Cabinet Minister and not as a publicist. Whenever 
his advice was asked or his opinion declared, he exhibited a sense 
of responsibility entirely foreign to the political quidnunc. He 
did not say what he would wish to be done, but what in his view 
could be done and must be done at once. He dealt with an existing 
situation, and showed, at every point, the statesman-like instinct 
which prompted him to avoid barren inquiry into what might have 
been prevented in the past. He was a man of letters, but he was 
pre-eminently a man of affairs. In every business, great or small, 
which he undertook, he was supremely trustworthy. Lady Palmerston 
and Lady Waldegrave were of those who used habitually to consult 
him about the composition of their parties, and they both of them 
paid him the same compliment in very nearly the same words. 
“You have never brought me an unattractive woman or an un- 
distinguished man,” and, unless I mistake, a great lady, now happily 
living, has awarded him the same grateful praise. Naturally, a 
councillor who was as deeply in the confidence of these arbitresses 
of fashion was not unfrequently the object of gentle importunities at 
the hands of his fair friends. ‘ Beauty parties” existed even in the 
days when there were no professional beauties, and Hayward received 
hints now and again that invitation cards would be welcome in par- 
ticular directions ; but the hint was never acted upon unless he con- 
sidered that the aspirant guest came up to the prescribed standard of 
good looks and good company. Hayward’s relations to women will 
constitute a very interesting chapter in his history. He won the 
favour of many ladies of consideration during his earliest years’ experi- 
ence of London society. He was the confidant and counsellor of other 
ladies than Viscountess Palmerston and the Countess Waldegrave as 
his life drew to a close. There is nothing which is not graceful, of 
which both he and they might not have been proud, in his friendship 
with those ladies whose good looks have familiarised the whole public 
with their photographs. They recognised in him a man of consum- 
mate knowledge and experience, and of no little kindliness. His 
advice was always trusted by them because it was always disinterested, 
and so it came to pass that when he was laid to his rest less than a 
month ago, beauty as well as power followed him to the grave. 
There is no reason why the fact should not be here recorded that 
when Mrs. Langtry made her private début, the late Mr. Chenery 
expressed his relief at discovering that Mr. Hayward possessed 
a ticket for the performance and was willing to write a notice 
of it. The critique might not have been a masterpiece, but it 
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struck the key-note which the press of two countries at once took 
up. 
* Whatever Hayward undertook to do he did exhaustively. He was 
ever on the crest of the social wave. No matter what might be the 
most prominent feature in the social life of the moment, he seized upon 
it, developed it, studied it, made it his own. In this way he brought 
his great and carefully trained intellectual powers to bear upon the 
smallest subjects. Let us suppose that some Ministerial crisis or some 
little, yet it may be, deeply instructive social incident is the topic dis- 
cussed in a drawing-room. Hayward enters, and instinctively people 
say, ‘ Here is Hayward, now we shall know the exact truth.” He 
soon shows that he knows more of the subject than any of the 
gossips. He is not content with retailing the current comments of 
the hour or of expressing a few disjointed ideas on the topic. He 
delivers not an opinion but a judgment, and a judgment of a kind 
from which there is no appeal. Hayward has spoken; causa finita 
est. In society this was uniformly his way. Hayward bore down 
everything before him, and the polite world, finding that it 
could not resist him, that its protests against his vehemence were 
ineffectual, ended by doing him homage. He dragooned the society 
in which he moved just as he commanded the waiters at the only 
club of which he was a member. He occupied the same portion of 
the dining-room at the Atheneum as tradition assigns to Theodore 
Hook, and it is not upon record that the instructions he issued upon 
any special occasion as to the disposition of places and tables at dinner 
were ever disregarded. Seldom has there been such a combination 
of manly intellectual strength with feminine activity. It is no 
paradox to say that though Hayward was a confirmed bachelor he 
was a born housekeeper. The qualities which made him a social 
king would have enabled him to organise and control the household 
affairs of any establishment, big or small. Guests and waiters, 
masters and servants, mistresses and maids, instinctively gave way 
tohim. They were conscious of the presence of the dominant man, 
and if they occasionally reflected that his despotism was somewhat 
galling, they could no more resist him than they could the law of 
gravitation. Hayward has been described as an habitual diner-out. 
It would be more correct to say that he was a fastidious, and 
therefore a comparatively infrequent, diner-out. He chose the 
houses that he visited with great care, and not merely with a view 
to the cuisine, but to the company. Occasionally he went to houses 
where there was little on the part of the hosts to attract him, 
because he knew he would meet amusing people at the table. 

I have already said that great as were Hayward’s powers and 
extraordinary as were his resources of anecdote, his social position 
was not won by his faculties in this direction. Indeed his skill and 
felicity as a raconteur were perhaps somewhat overrated. His admir- 
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able love of brevity caused his narratives to be wanting in embel- 
lishment and local colour, and as a sayer of good things and a narrator 
of interesting historiettes he had several superiors. He never, for 
instance, attained the happy art that nature has conferred upon Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff in the description of incidents to which 
society is never weary of listening. He never acquired, as Sir Henry 
Wolff has always possessed, the capacity of accompanying the narra- 
tive of occurrences with a vein of meditative comment so ingenious 
and apt that it recalls the peculiar conversational felicity of Lord 
Melbourne. On the other hand, his conversation was invariably appo- 
site and cogent, and those who listened to it across a dinner-table 
rose with the knowledge that they had heard everything it was 
possible to say, said in the best possible of all ways, upon the 
events of the hour. For these purposes Hayward of course required 
an appropriate audience. He could tolerate the presence of no rival, 
and if such an one, who was usually his inferior, asserted himself, he 
generally relapsed into silence. Above all things he disliked the 
loud man; and this was probably the reason why he could never 
arrange a social modus vivendi with one of the best and kindest 
friends I have ever been privileged to possess, the late Anthony 
Trollope. In the same way, though having the truest regard and 
liking for Bernal Osborne, he never succeeded in overcoming his 
objection to Osborne’s habit of talking across the dinner-table and 
silencing the rest of the guests. Between Bernal Osborne and 
himself there was indeed an utter want of intellectual affinity. 
Although a large purveyor of humorous and witty narratives, Hay- 
ward was neither a humourist nor a wit. Hewas, as has been said 
already, possessed of an overmastering, intellectual love of truth, and 
he regarded the badinage and cynicism, the quips and facetie of 
talkers like Osborne as impediments in the way of his favourite inquiry 
and as calculated to distract conversation from its legitimate path. 
It must not, however, be supposed that Hayward’s talk was invari- 
ably didactic and austere. On the contrary, he considered that an 
occasional laxity of tone, or, as he might have expressed it, a grata 
protervitas, was one of the conversational notes of the high-born 
gentleman, and he would have found little difficulty in defending 
the assertion that, as Bacon has declared there is no perfect beauty 
which hath not some strangeness in its proportions, so no talk can be 
perfectly high-bred which is without a certain sowpgon of licence. 
Hayward’s mind was essentially that of the litterateur, and, as such, 
it was unsympathetic with the scientific mind. He was, moreover, 
@£0 passionately fond of asceftaining truth and verified certainty, that 
he could not simulate fondness for subjects or inquiries which did 
not admit of demonstration. He might have said of himself as 
Lord Derby did, that he was born and educated in a pre-scientific 
era. He had little knowledge and less appreciation of the Dar- 
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winian doctrine. He had not mastered the philosophy of evolution 
and he disliked it. ‘ About,” to quote the exact language he used 
to a friend during his last illness, “‘a future state, we can know 
nothing, but there is something great.’ These words, as they appear 
in type, bear little meaning ; their significance was derived from the 
tone in which they were uttered. In another conversation with one 
of his best and most illustrious friends, he said he had no fear of 
death, denied that he was a sceptic, and spoke with loving and tender 
reverence of the Lord’s Prayer—though “he had talked sceptically ” 
—in which, he said, he found the most natural and frequent vent 
for his feelings. 

As with Hayward his social occupations were part of the serious 
business of his life, so his literary business, whatever for the time it 
might happen to be, was manifest in the field of his social occupations. 
No person who met Hayward in society could fail to know what 
occupied him at the moment in his study. When he had exhausted 
a subject with his pen on paper, he would press it home to his 
audience of private friends with, if the metaphor be permissible, the 
bayonet point. No sooner had any article of his appeared than, 
especially if it happened to be of a controversial kind, he proceeded, 
to use his own phrase, to follow it up. His persistence was as 
intrepid as it was astounding. He gave his acquaintance no rest until 
they had not merely read what he had written, but assimilated it. 
He catechised the company in which he was at home upon it as a 
lecturer may catechise undergraduates with a view of discovering 
whether they have followed and understood his discourse. This 
method, not unnaturally, frequently led him into animated discus- 
sions. He was intolerant of contradiction, and often went to 
invective against those who presumed to differ from him. But if 
he ventured more upon the licence which society accorded him 
than others might have done, and in doing so occasionally trans- 
gressed the limit of politeness, he was generally ready with the 
amende, and, once satisfied that he had been unjust or discourteous, 
he seldom failed to make an adequate apology. Nor was he unfor- 
giving of casual wrongs. A friend once remarked, when he was in 
one of his most critical humours, that his translation of Faust was 
exceedingly—only a stronger adverb, or rather not an adverb at 
all, but a past participle, was employed—bad. He was very indignant 
at the moment, but he was soon conciliated, and he may well have 
found substantial satisfaction in the circumstance, generously com- 
municated to him by the aggressor, that Carlyle, who was the chief 
theme of the conversation in question, declared of the nineteen trans- @ 
lations of Faust extant, Hayward’s was the best. 

For some years past Hayward never exceeded and never fell 
short of four articles a year in the Quarterly Review. These were 
always looked forward to with the keenest expectation, and their 
author never failed to herald their advent in society. The income 
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which he made from his pen was disproportionately and, in 
comparison with the time he devoted to it, even ludicrously small. 
Most of his mornings were given to writing, and his way of work 
was this: Having collected all the books which told upon his sub- 
ject, he would devour whatever was essential in their contents, and 
would then ascertain who were the persons living most likely to give 
him original and authentic information. He then worried his sub- 
ject as a dog worries a bone, and when his mind was filled with all 
the necessary knowledge he would concentrate every fact relevant 
to his theme into a focus, and display in his treatment of it an 
omniscience, combined with a lightness of touch, seldom if ever 
equalled in periodical literature. He did not produce the stately 
essay of Macaulay or Lockhart, but instead he gave the public a 
literary macédoine, in which the hand of the artist was apparent 
throughout. Such, then, in brief, was Abraham Hayward, the man 
and the writer. In society, in letters, and in politics, he has left a 
place vacant which will never be filled. His writings are already 
part of English literature. His rare personal qualities are suffi- 
ciently attested by the extraordinary devotion and affection which 
waited upon his last hours, and by the brilliantly representative 
character of the mourners who met round his bier in St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly, three weeks ago. 
T. H. 8. Escorr. 


I have been favoured with this interesting reminiscence by one who knew Mr. 
Hayward well :—“ Naturally, like all men who have the courage of their opinions, Mr. 
Hayward possessed enemies, and I have heard it asserted by some of these that he 
never forgota slight, even when the offender belonged to the weaker sex. From 
Hayward himself I received once some sort of confirmation of this. Years ago I was 
re-introduced to him, for he had known me when a child, one morning in the Park, by 
a lady who was a friend of us both. He seated himself by my side, and we talked, 
at first, about old times. By-and-by, in answer to some remark of mine, ‘That 
reminds me,’ said he, ‘ of the celebrated story of ““Hymen.’’’ But I could not at that 
moment take any interest in ‘Hymen.’ I had had an object in coming into the Park, 
which seemed to me, then, to be all-important. I was giving one of my first dinner- 
parties that very evening, to consist, so I had intended, of some twelve or fourteen con- 
genial guests, and Fate was trying hard, as Fate generally does try, upon such occasions, 
to arrange that it should become adinner of thirteen. I had come into the Park to look 
for a ‘numéro guatorze.’ Before the story was finished I broke away, and darted across 
the gravel-walk to the railing which divided it from the ride. Ihad seenmy ‘ numéro 
quatorze’ upon a prancing steed, and to secure him was but the work of a moment. In 
that moment, however, Mr. Hayward had departed. He had risen abruptly, just after 
paying the chairman, my friend informed me, with a frown on his brow. ‘ He will 
never forgive you,’ she said tragically, ‘as long as you live !—you who wish to succeed 
in literature, have stupidly offended the severest critic of your time!’ I was terrified, 
but made up my mind that when next I saw Mr. Hayward I would endeavour to atone. 
As it happened, however, owing toa combination of circumstances, it was nearly four 
years before I had an opportunity of doing so. Only quite lately I confessed to him 
what I had done—my supposed offence, my remorse and terror, my atonement. ‘Would 
you really have been so hard and relentless ?’ I inquired ; ‘and unless I had asked you for 
the end of that story should I never have been forgiven?’ ‘I should have forgiven you, 

~Lidare say,’ he answered, ‘ but perhaps I might have forgotten you too.” And he then 
read me a lecture upon the satisfaction which a man well-stricken in years may derive from 
perceiving that younger men—and more especially younger women—are anxious to avoid 
wounding their susceptibilities. It was this almost feminine sensitiveness, I think, 
which made him ever anxious to do a kind act or to say a kind word toa friend. He 
knew, from personal experience, the effect that only a word can produce, and I have 
known him to go out in bad weather and when every moment was precious, on purpose 
to tell some one something which he knew it would give them pleasure to hear.” 

Viotet Fane.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


Tue eventfulness of the session, so far as it has yet gone, has been in 
an inverse ratio to the political interest that it has excited. The 
debate on the Address has come to a conclusion; Sir Henry Brand 
has retired, and Mr. Arthur Peel has been appointed Speaker in his 
stead ; the vote of censure, by the acceptance of which the Peers 
rather announced their own impotence than stigmatised the Govern- 
ment, has been rejected in the House of Commons by a majority 
which proves conclusively that Ministers still possess the confidence 
of Parliament; the attempt to agitate the country against the 
Cabinet on the ground of their Egyptian policy and the catastrophes 
in the Soudan has been made and has failed; the discussion, whether 
conducted at Westminster or on provincial platforms, has been less 
instrumental in weakening the Government than in giving fresh 
prominence to the intestine feuds of Conservatism, in demonstrating 
once again the obstructive energies and capacity of the Opposition. 
Most of this might have been confidently predicted a month ago— 
was, in fact, predicted in the pages of this Review. As for the 
future, it must speak for itself. We have as yet only arrived at the 
threshold of great events. The Prime Minister will probably intro- 
duce the new Reform Bill @ the penultimate day of February, and, 
unless circumstances which it is impossible to foresee should inter- 
vene, the interest of the parliamentary session will be exclusively 
fixed on this. 

At such a moment and under such circumstances it is desirable to 
refer only in the briefest manner to what has happened since the 
houses assembled on the 5th of February. It was not till Lord 
Randolph Churchill forced the hands of Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote that the vote of censure was announced. If he had 
not insisted upon moving the adjournment, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition would have taken no action. As it is, five nights out of the fifteen 
devoted to the consideration of the Address, were occupied by Egypt. 
Parts of six nights and nearly the whole of three were given to 
Ireland. The prolongation of the Egyptian discussion was, from the 
point of view of Conservative tacticians, a mistake. The chances are 
that Sir Stafford Northcote would have induced more members of the 
House of Commons to go into the Conservative lobby if they had 
been invited to pass judgment upon the ministerial course and its 
consequences when the news of the fall of Sinkat and the butchery 
of Tewfik and his troops had arrived. The House of Lords disposed 
of the whole matter in about seven hours, and no one will say that they 
omitted to givedueconsideration in that period to any argument oneither 
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side. The truth is, that in the House of Commons the Conservatives 
have been unable to conceal their real aim. They wish in the first 
place to delay the introduction of the Franchise measure, and in the 
second, upon any plea, no matter how flimsy, to discredit the Govern- 
ment. If they can damage Ministers, on the score of what they 
have done or failed to do, in Egypt, then they think they can jeopar- 
dise the Reform Bill. They are reluctant to meet the proposal to 
assimilate the borough and county franchise with a flat negative. 
They are therefore the more anxious to manufacture impediments and 
difficulties in the path of the Bill. While they seem to denounce the 
Government for what has happened on the Nile or in the Soudan, 
they are mainly anxious to prevent Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
from carrying a Reform Bill. 

Tt is needless to recapitulate the course of events inside and 
outside Egypt since we last wrote. General Gordon has reached 
Khartoum, and is proving his loyalty to the Government which sent 
him on so important a mission. It was impossible that the narra- 
tives of disaster and massacre which have come to us from that 
remote region should not cause Englishmen deeply to reflect on the 
responsibilities they had incurred. But to recognise these is one 
thing, and to denounce the Ministers who have recognised them 
is another. There is not thus far the slightest reason for asserting 
that the country is disposed to do the latter. At Sheffield, indeed, 
a popular meeting, protesting against the action of the Govern- 
ment, has been held. But Sheffield stands alone. It is—as for 
years it has been—under the domination of Jingoism to a degree 
unknown in any other provincial capital. What has happened in 
London? Ten days since a meeting was held in the Prince’s Hall, 
Piccadilly, for the purpose of censuring the Government. The 
chamber that was the scene of this demonstration is capable of con- 
taining some fifteen hundred persons. The gathering in the City a 
day or two earlier was an admitted failure. It therefore comes to 
this, that in the largest city of the world, with a population of nearly 
five millions, only fifteen hundred persons at an outside reckoning 
can be found to give expression to the feeling of popular indignation 
against Ministers. It is further important to bear in mind that the 
building in which this took place was not at the East-end, not in 
any one of the districts chiefly inhabited by the labouring classes, 
but in the most modish thoroughfare of the West-end, and that 
admission was only granted to approved applicants for tickets. 

While, then the Ministerialists can look back upon the first debate 
of the session with satisfaction, the Conservatives may well discover, 
the more closely they examine it, fresh reason for regret. It 
would be superfluous now to criticise the language or to refute 
the statements of Lord Randolph Churchill. His policy may be 
summed up in the simple comment that'it consists of abusing the 
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Government. He has shown once more that he possesses the courage 
of his professions, and that, in his opinion, the chief object of an 
Opposition should be indiscriminately to oppose. But whatever may 
be thought of Lord Randolph Churchill’s statesmanship, no one can 
deny that he is a power. He could, at the present moment, command 
provincial audiences far larger and more enthusiastic than those 
which respond to the announcement either that Lord Salisbury or 
Sir Stafford Northcote was to appear. The recrudescence of the old 
controversy as to the leadership of the Conservative party, is a 
matter which intimately concerns Lord Randolph Churchill. The 
managers of the Opposition, however much they may disapprove his 
efforts, cannot disregard them. He has made himself indispensable 
to the titular chiefs who have, from time to time, denied his authority 
and repudiated his action. The debate on the vote of censure has 
shown that there is no appreciable diminution of the strength of 
the Government. It has shown, also, that before the Conservatives 
can reasonably hope to come to place and power, Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote must settle terms with Lord Randolph 
Churchill. We are told that the Ministerial victory in the division 
was of the kind known as Pyrrhic, and that the moral triumph 
rested with the Conservatives. The event will show whether this 
moral triumph may not have been a good deal more Pyrrhic than its 
material and indisputable counterpart. 

Nor has the Government less reason to congratulate itself on the 
Merv debate which preceded the voting of the address, than on the 
general results which the discussion established. The Turcoman 
clans have offered their submission to the Czar. Merv is distant from 
Herat by as many miles as London is distant from Manchester ; 
but what will Russia gain by becoming the suzerain of the Merv 
oasis and its inhabitants? Supposing Russia to be advancing on 
Herat, the Turcomans could not render her greater assistance as 
subjects than they could have done as allies. If the former have 
submitted to Russia, and fresh action on the part of England is 
necessary, it is perfectly within our power to help the Ameer of 
Cabul in strengthening Herat. The tone adopted by Sir Charles 
Dilke in his masterly speech summing up the debate that arose 
on Mr. Edward Stanhope’s motion, has been received as satis- 
factory by most of the opponents of the Government. It is 
indeed desirable that Russia should plainly understand we will 
not permit her occupation of Afghanistan. Meanwhile, how 
ridiculous is the fashion in which we have for some years past 
been endeavouring to secure the good wishes and confidence of 
Russia. We shall, it is to be trusted, hear nothing more of these 
plausible, hypocritical, and absolutely impracticable arrangements, as 
little dignified to England as they are to Russia, by which the utter- 
most limit of the Russian advance is to be unalterably fixed. If we 
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are to interfere peremptorily to check the Russian progress, we must 
be prepared to go to war. In this case we should be meditating a war 
with Russia outside India to prevent the contingency of a war inside 
India. But there is something else to be said. Granting that England 
and Russia are rivals in the East—although Lord Beaconsfield said that 
Asia was large enough to contain the destinies of the two countriese— 
what then? No person can suppose that by the tremendous efforts 
which Russia is now alleged to be making, by the military movements 
she is said to be taking, and by the railways which she is projecting, 
she can fail to be dissipating her resources and so far diminishing her 
power of attack. On the whole, therefore, it seems that the debate 
raised by Mr. Stanhope left the subject where it was two or three 
months, or for that matter, two or three years ago. 

At the same time the fact cannot be ignored that the submission of 
the Merv Turcomans to the Czar coincides with, or follows very close 
upon, the newly-established understanding between Russia and Ger- 
many. Alexander III. finished the work his father began. The 
chance of a Franco-Russian offensive alliance, and of the hegemony 
over the Southern Slavs, was lost, partly by the deaths of Skobeleff 
and Gambetta, partly by the aversion of Servians and Bulgarians to 
Panslavism. Russia found on her way to Constantinople, not only 
Austria, but the small nations she had liberated from the 
Turks, and, wisely or unwisely, she gave up the struggle for 
Constantinople, and betook herself to seek the “key to the sea” 
somewhere else. This explains the sudden change in her atti- 
tude towards Germany, the friendly meetings of the Russian military 
attaché, Prince Dolgorousky, at Frederichsruhe, with Prince Bis- 
marck and the Prussian War Minister, the removal of Russian 
troops from the German frontier, and the recasting of Russian 
representatives in the three western capitals. The mere transfer of 
Prince Orloff from Paris to Berlin implies a revolution in Rus- 
sian politics. There is no other diplomatist in the Russian chancel- 
lerie whose person alone indicates as friendly an attitude towards 
the power he is officially accredited to as that of Prince Orloff. He 
is the counterpart of Ignatieff. As the latter will always be the evil 
spirit of the State where he represents Russia, so Orloff will ever prove 
her guardian angel. Iagnatieff would be chosen to deliver a declara- 
tion of war; Orloff to offer a treaty of alliance. As long as France 
presented the possibility of a future Russian ally, Orloff was in his 
place at the Russian embassy in the Rue St. Dominique ; as soon as 
this possibility was gone, Orloff’s occupation in Paris was gone also. 
His predecessor in Berlin, M. de Sabouroff, was a secret parti- 
san of the Muscovite party, intent upon eliminating German influ- 
ence at home and abroad. Prince Orloff has never identified him~ 
self with any of those parties ; and although, when in Paris, he culti- 
vated French friendship, he comes to Berlin as a friend of Prince 
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Bismarck, resuming their old intimacy. Of inferior importance 
is the transfer of Baron Mohrenheim from London to Paris. It 
is well known that Mohrenheim is a political nonentity, who 
owes his elevation from his obscure post as minister in Copenhagen | 
to the favour he enjoyed amongst the niembers of the three reigning 

families in Russia, Denmark, and England. When in London, in 
order to earn a diplomatic reputation, he did his best, during the 

Danube Conference, to thwart its success and to sow discord between 
Austria and Roumania; but the Conference ended with the Danube 

Treaty, and a final acquiescence of the Roumanians in Austrian 

wishes. In France he will be impotent. Russia leaves France and 
Europe to themselves. 


II.—FINANCE. 


The February number of this Review was scarcely in the hands of 
the public, when the financial world was convulsed by one more 
discovery of amazing frauds. And like those that occurred in the 
latter part of 1883, it was again the Stock Exchange which formed 
the arena where the depredator committed his crimes. The story of 
Blakeway’s robberies, forgeries, and what not, is already tolerably . 
well known. He succeeded to the control of an old and well 
reputed business, and, not content with its handsome profits, specu- 
lated and lost. The losses led him to steal and cheat, and in the 
course of a few months’ time, two years at most, it is said, he con- 
trived to amass liabilities to the extent of £800,000, or more. So 
disastrous have his operations been, that the dividend which will be 
yielded by the estate of the bankrupt firm is not expected to exceed 
2s. in the £ on that prodigious total. 

Owing to the circumstances and methods of this man’s defalcations, 
a kind of scare fell upon banking circles in the City, and ever since 
the 30th of January a day has hardly passed without alarms and 
rumours. Credit has been strained, beneath an apparently calm sur- 
face, almost to breaking point, and feelings of doubt and anxiety 
haunt men’s minds to an extent which before long may be productive 
of the greatest mischief. Names have been canvassed and the credit 
of banks called in question during the month now closing to a degree 
that outsiders can have no conception of. A sort of universal 
scepticism has grown up, and the questions, ‘“ Who amongst us is 
honest ? Whom can we trust?” get only doubts and scoffs for 
answer. A temper of this kind is nearly sure to breed mischief. It 
accepts catastrophes like that of Blakeway’s as forewarnings, and looks 
for more to come. Men like the defaulters whose deeds have come 
to light within the past six months are not the only sinners, it is 
roundly declared. They are but the advanced guard of a host of 
similar criminals. The speculation which was disastrous in their 
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case was not confined to them. It, on the contrary, extends to names 
of the greatest repute in the City; it has travelled into the markets 
for produce as well as into those for stocks and shares, and all round 
the losses have been incalculable. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
all except a few rogues or madmen can escape the consequences of 
these losses ? 

This is the tone of the prevailing sentiment, and the reader will see 
that it augurs danger. We do not take it upon us to say how far 
the inferences are just; it is enough that they are drawn, and drawn on 
every side. A paltry advance of } per cent. in the official discount 
rate of the Bank of England was interpreted by the money market 
to mean that the directors suspected further revelations ; the selling 
of large amounts of first-class securities on the eve of the mid- 
February Stock Exchange settlement was asserted to signify that 
some leading firms were in distress, and so forth. The immediate 
consequences of an attitude of mind of this description is a decided 
chill to everything approaching business activity. When confidence 
between man and man is shaken, enterprise and adventure are alike 
impossible. Trade drags along without force or animation, and 
prudent people confine their dealings to the narrowest limit con- 
sistent with keeping their business alive. 

We must confess that it is hard to see how trade is to emerge 
from this slough without first passing through something of the 
nature of an acute crisis. Once distrust has permeated the business 
community, like yeast it is bound to ferment there and cause ex- 
plosions. The mere paralysis that overtakes enterprise prevents 
those who have fallen into difficulties from retrieving their position. 
Losses, be they those of banks or of mercantile houses or of mere specu- 
lators on the market, cannot be recovered. They have a tendency— 
an irresistible tendency—to swell and become unbearable rather than 
to diminish. Prices drop from lack of enterprise, and hence mar- 
kets are overwhelmed by the inrush of produce which an over- 
extension of credit has called into existence. Times of depression 
like these try not only men’s credit and stability, but their staying 
power, their honesty of purpose, and their capacity to face misfortune. 
While the storm lasts we must expect to see the strong fail often and 
the weak become criminals. The situation we have thus tried to 
describe accounts for the singular uneventfulness of the month. A 
great collapse took place, and then came a stunned calm. ‘“ We 
wait, and do nothing that we can avoid doing,” sums up the finan- 
cial history of February. 

Much has naturally been said about the Stock Exchange since 
Blakeway’s disappearance. The dealers who took “ differences” from 
this man at the expense of his clients fortnight after fortnight, latterly 
with a very shrewd suspicion that his course was, to say the least of 
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it, an,embarrassed one, are roundly declared by some to be nothing 
better than “ resetters of stolen goods,’ and even more temperate 
..people join in the indiscriminate abuse which is heaped upon this 
body. “If the Stock Exchange is to maintain its hold on public 
confidence, it must reform its ways, check the reckless gambling 
which prevails, and take better measures for securing the probity of 
the brokers who stand ina fiduciary relation towards the outside pub 
lic,” it is often said. From one point of view this appears to be sound 
doctrine. Unfortunately, however, all such dicta are based upon the 
assumption that the Stock Exchange is an institution primarily 
designed to facilitate the investment of individual savings in interest- 
bearing securities. Were that really the case, then we should 
say no words could be too severe when applied in condemnation of 
the habit of business which facilitates crimes like those of 
Warden and Blakeway. But this is not the primary object 
of the Stock Exchange at all, and never has been so, any 
more than the primary object of Tattersall’s is investment in horses. 
The Stock Exchange is a gambling institution first and a resort for 
investors afterwards. As a gambling institution it is admirably 
constituted; its rules are as perfect and as honest as all reasonable men 
could desire, and its character is neither better nor worse than that 
of those who frequent it, and who put its machinery in motion. To all 
the accusations flung at the institution in times like these its members 
usually reply, ‘‘ We are not the sinners. The public wi// gamble and 
cheat, and the public should bear the blame.” This argument scarcely 
applies in Blakeway’s case, but it is usually pat enough, and not 
without cogency at any time. Gambling, more or less veiled, forms 
ninety-nine hundredths of the business done by every member of the 
Stock Exchange and by his clients from one year’s end to the other. 
The spirit of speculation is deep rooted in the habits of the English 
people, and has its good as well as its bad side. Occasionally the 
Stock Exchange, which exists as one means of gratifying this adven- 
turous spirit, reveals a very ghastly story of ruin, and it is therefore 
hooted at. That is unfair. The Stock Exchange is what its habitués 
have made it—neither better nor worse. If frauds and stealing 
predominate, then it must be because the public, whose bets on the 
prices of stocks support the Stock Exchange, have become demoralised. 
This itch to obtain wealth without labour, to flourish and live at ease 
by throws of the dice, must have made men reckless and impervious 
either to moral considerations or to shame. The Stock Exchange 
reflects this state of society, just as it will reflect a worse or a better 
state when these exist. The habit of raving at it as the cause of the 
crimes occasionally perpetrated by its agency is therefore a mere 
attempt to lay the blame in the wrong quarter. 

February 26, 1884. 








